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OWN THE 
FINEST PEN IN 
THE WORLD 


Hold the Sheaffer in your hand, 
know the feel of it, write with it- 
and find out why the world’s most 
discerning people buy it. That 
slim silhouette and unique nib, 
the near-incredible ‘Snorkel’* 
with instantaneous filling and 
automatic cleaning—that’s 
exclusively Sheaffer’s. 

*The revolutionary Snorkel 
Snorkel tube reaches down, tills 
pen, retracts! No dismantling. 
No more nib and barrel wiping. 








A, Snorkel Pens from £3.7.6 to 94 guineas 
y SKRIP-the finest ink for the finest pens 


) W.A.SheafferPen Co.(England) Ltd., 
Barnet, Hertfordshire 
| GT. BRITAIN - U.S.A. CANADA. AUSTRALIA 
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To exhibit at Charlerot - - 


is to reach to the very heart of one 
of Belgium's most important industrial regions. 


2nd INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


World Market for products of highest technical values 







Mechanical & Metallic Constructions . Electricity—Elec- 
tronics . Glass Industry . Chemical Industries . Ceramics 


Production and Distribution of Energy 





information and Documentation: 
W. H. Wadmore, 56 Victoria Street, LONDON 


PALAIS DES EXPOSITIONS CHARLERO! (Belgium) 


BY APPOINTMENT 


The Big Six 
The well-dressed man spends time as well as money on his | 
clothes. For him, time spent in looking through the six John 
G. Hardy speciality cloths is a pleasure—as well as a sartorial 
duty. He wants to compare the rugged pure wool tweed of 
‘Hardithorn’ and ‘Hardilaine’ with the silky luxury o 
‘Sheltie’. He wants also to feel for himself the resilient stre” gth 
and toughness of the famous ‘Alsport’. Perhaps he’ll decide 
finally on the popular new ‘Hardiwear’ worsted, but almost 
certainly he’ll have a second look at the Irish Homespuns. 

Ask to see these fine cloths (they’re known as the John G. 
Hardy ‘Big Six’) at our showrooms or on extra-large bunches 
at your own tailors. 


JOHN G. HARDY LTD., 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W.! 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 1313. 
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By Appointment to the late King George VI 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers 
The Reever Co. Lid. at i 





It’s revealing to drive a ROVER... ve 
You'll be astonished at the way the car takes The Rover co-ordinated suspension system allows ¢ 


plenty of vertical road wheel movement, while “# 
rough surfaces smoothly in its stride. Ruts and potholes _ spring tensions and shock absorber settings ensure @ 
smooth ride. The central bearing to the propeller 


seem almost non-existent as the car glides over them. dad chuhis “alii eal sikeaiion, ce 


7 > : 3 . 

You'll enjoy having both pace and quiet at your 7 special cylinder head design of Rover engines gee 
rg : sets the Rover pace, whilst the extensive use of “a 

command. -Evén at high speeds, engine and trans- rubber pads and mountings, spraying unth sound- = oe 


—: . pas : al a aes : . 
mission noise has been reduced almost to vanishing point. ahserbing material and Keaxy carpeting mate the 4 
naturally quiet engine almost inaudible. a 
ll All it well within the wheslbaie, with a 
Y ‘ . : - ll passengers sit well within the wheelbase, wi ~ = 
ou li appreciate the infinite care and thought Setit seak adastihle fut height end vabe-inal tde » 
that have been paid to the comfort of driver and centre arm rests front and rear. Heating, de- ? 


misting, ventilating and draught-proofing are ‘4 Be 


passengers, . 
i 8 exceptionally efficient. 


, » : ° Direct central gear change with synchromesh on 
¥ ou ll feel confident even in the thickest and end, 3rd and top, controlled free wheel for clutch- a. 
trickiest traffic, because a Rover is-such a well-bred, 5 _ changes and well-planned dashboard layout a 
: make clumsy handling of a Rover practically “ae 
obedient car to handle. impossible. * 


ROVER 2 


ly - Seventy -—Aive + Ninels ae 


Body and chassis are identical throughout the Rover range. How- cit 
ever, three different engine sizes give motorists a made-to-measure e* 2 
service in which design and workmanship are uniformly high. a 
New features common to all 1955 models include re-shaped luggage i> VES 


boot, larger rear window and flashing type direction indicators. 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED * SOLIHULL + BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE * LONDON s 
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~  Let’s go Fishing 


IT ONLY COSTS £200,000 A SHIP, AND £6,000 A VOYAGE 
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Building and fitting out a Distant Water trawler ae > ae IMPORTANT FEATURES 
today costs at least six times more than it did FISH yey "eae fe ac ; 
: — . ° , Capacity 6,000 
before the war. In 1939 the price of a Distant eo ee ee ae ineaieted eid is chitted by a 
ot : : rigerating plant. Fis old is divided i: 
Water ship was £30,000. This year, a brand new eet ae ae shelves on which the fish 
vessel like t abov 4 nth f, a , ut aver layers of Ke. 
| eee above costs £185,000, and with full gear and equipment the cost os _ BU eee pee hold 300 tons of fuel 
eo is around £200,000 “ ia iiss , oil. This is sufficient for a voya Fone month 
. U 5000. On top of that, crew wages, fuel, trawling gear, and operating © with an average range Of 280 390 miles 2 da 
expenses come to around £6,000 for every trip. A ship makes an average of 14 trips ee eee 
a weed: is ain oe ps BOILER AND ENGINE ROOM: triple expans 
Meat year, so that she has to earn £85,000 before she even starts to show a profit super-heated steam engine of about 1,250 h 
or Yet. j a ae ; , o auxiliary engines for dynamos, pumps, etc. The 
gies et, in spite of the spectacular leap in costs, dockside fish prices have risen much ee 
2 ceil as is in ae sitios oa x . W/T ROOM: Radio and radar equipment is as 
Ee ess than those of any other basic food—only six per cent since 1951. Oo sna ne Shas of oe intaaee reeee. Includes — radar 
y° : . ; A es eas! : ac ator, radio telephone with Morse trans- 
About half the fish eaten in Britain is caught by our Distant Water Fleet of 268 aa oe ee receivers, two direction 
E shine All t0é f te die ; ae { : . ers an two echo sounders. 
2 f t frequently the catch fetches less than the cost of catching it! Last @ “GAttows”: for the trawl lines which pass 
year, for instance, an official survey of 80 big ships sailing out of Hull and Grimsby comer nea Pag rns mgr ose te cabin 
= é CREW SPACE: includes double-berth cabin 
showed that they operated at a loss for more than half the year. ° es and galley. Each bunk is fitted with 
: 2 - a reading lamp. 
Trawlers today cost more to build because they are larger. They are larger in capacit SKIPPER'S QUARTERS: the Captain’s suite 's 
larger ss length att teen %% Satie 9 ‘ . y; Pa panelled and includes bedroom, day-room and 
. The one shown above is 200 feet overall. They are mosis ty ogg ay Shaye or lal 
- : ‘ : x ‘ swain’s c vit icer’s ss-room 
powered by larger engines which give them greater range. Their crews now have saints, ins with the officer's mess-' 
accommodation equal to that on the world’s biggest ships. A modern British o Uimanawine 
. = cr ai 3 ; ss Ci 1 / oom. 
trawler is the most efficient fishing machine, and the best sea ship ever designed See aa ene, 
; = i : i. ouse is the nerve-centre of the ship. Fish is found 
but she does cost money — £200,000. © by echo sounders and the skipper directs opera 
t A s ; tions by “ Loud Hailer”’ and engine-roon 
All the money for building, replacing and equipping this efficient Distant Water cue 
pa . ss 5 : STEAM TRAWL WINCH: the powerful winch, 
leet comes from the industry itself—no Government subsidy. It’s a gigantic British © cnanying 150 Stone ee re ~ spe 
investment, and one that has never let the country down. This fleet is founded upon below the surface. —. 
the hard work, enterprise and experience of the trawler companies, skippers, and refrigerating atehinecy soni in oe or 
aia az : >* », rigerating mac inery maintains the correc’ 
crews. They take the risks and they bring home the fish — and get the smallest © eee aa ang eng ger Niet 
: : , i perfect condition. Next door is the net store 
. profit-margin of all home produced first-class food. Neither ships nor catch is ses Ses eres eee eens be Sh Me. 
4.9 as a ? See ee " COD LIVER OIL PLANT: Cod Liver Oil's 
ass subsidised. They’re on their own, and proud of it. a extracted soon after the, fish are caught. The 
. pe ; ’ ivers are cooked in jets of steam which separates 
Think of these facts the next time you buy a fresh cod fillet at 1/8d. a Ib the oil. The oil is then stored in tanks from i" 
‘ . ° it is pumped out immediately the vessel docks 
LE Hull / Grimsby / Fleetwood 
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The 


THE EC 


nine lives 


of 
Major Guy 
Peverille- 


Peake 


~) UY PEVERILLE-PEAKE is not a man to 

(> make the headlines in the great national 

dailies: but it’s surprising how frequently you come across 
his name in the local weekly and in certain professional 
quarterlies. Leading nine lives has much to do with this, 
for Peverille-Peake is a man to be reckoned with—locally. 

He runs a market garden on his seven acres out Taunton 
way, so he’s employer to a few souls in the village. He’s 
Chairman of the Parish Council and a Church-Warden. He 
is active in local ‘T.A. circles, canvasses diligently for his 
party at election times, holds a trusteeship for the Village 
Hall (he’s a stock character in the productions of the 
Amateur Dramatic Society) and—perhaps this is a little 
surprising—he’s an acknowledged authority in the county 
on Saxon Somerset, 

Peverille-Peake, nine lives and all, is not an unusual 
phenomenon. ‘There are thousands like him who individually 
and collectively exert a tremendous influence on others. As 
local leaders they are listened to with deference. Their 
tastes, decisions, prejudices and enthusiasms affect what 
others do and think. 

It is the Peverille-Peakes of this world who form the back- 
bone of the readership of THE LISTENER—the national 
weekly with unique influence among well informed people 
of divers interests, 

THE LISTENER Offers unrivalled coverage of topics of 
national and international importance—politics, govern- 
ment, religion, science and the arts—by the most eminent 
and distinguished authorities. What THE LISTENER says to- 
day is part of the thinking of the Peverille-Peakes tomorrow 
and of their local audiences the day after. 





Advertisers who wish to appeal directly and economically 
to a selective market of better-off people of influence and 
discrimination will find no better medium than the advert- 
isement columns of THE LISTENER. No other publication can 
present a more forceful or persuasive appeal to this particu- 
lar group of people. Products advertised in THE LISTENER 
enjoy immeasurable advantages in terms of prestige and 
goodwill—presented, as they are, in close association with 
unique and authoritative editorial matter. 


Average Weekly Net Sales (ABC) Jan. - Dec. 1954, 137,826 





Carries influence with influential people 


ABB 
C PUBLICATION. ALL ENQUIRIES TO: TOM HENN, HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPT., BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, LONDON, Wl 
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— A clean 
| soft 
dry 
towel 
for 
every 
pair of 
hands 


How does the Towelmaster work? 

A pull. Here’s a length of laundry- 
fresh towel, enough and to spare for 
a really good dry. And as you pull, 
the used portion automatically winds 
into a separate compartment of the 
gleaming white Towelmaster cabinet. 


Nothing more efficient. Nothing 
more hygienic. 
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How much does the Towelmaster cost ? 
5/- per roll of towelling. Minimum 
usage only one roll per cabinet per 
week. Installation is free. Maintenance is 
free (two or more cabinets). No 
replacement charges. In fact there 

are no other charges whatsoever. 


How much is the Towelmaster worth? 
Those few shillings give 180 pairs of 
hands an honest-to-goodness dry. 
Benefit staff and visitors alike. 

Give you 45 yards of goodwill. 

- And what an infinitesimal price to 
pay for a clean bill of health! 


What are your particular needs ? 
We'll be glad to discuss them— 
.. without obligation. ; 
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Advance Linen Services Ltd. (Dept.T13); 
Stratton House, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 8886 
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To an engineer, “David Brown” 


means gears and foundry 
products. To farmers all over 
world, the name means 
Tractors. A range of 6 David Brown 


Tractors and 60 Implements gives the 
world ne indards in mechanized farming. 
David Brown Tractors are typical products 
of the 10,000-strong David Brown Companies — 

their success derives from superior engineering skill, advanced 


technical knowledge, large resources, and an enterprising outlook. 


THE 


DAVID BROWN 


COMPANIES 


An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, 
Steel and bronze castings, automobiles, and agricultural tractors and machinery. 


IUDDERSFIELD) LTD, DAVID BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD. LAGONDALTD. ASTON MARTIN LTD, 
‘DRIES COMPANY THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPANY DAVID BROWN & 30N8 8.4. (PTY.) LTD, 





THE Davin 1 ts (ENGINEERING) LTD. DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD, DAYID BROWN ; 

DAviD Reow OL COMPANY THE KRIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LTD. 

es RS (KIRE) ETD, DAVID BROWN-JACESON LTD. DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD. 
Associated Company DAYED BROWN (AUSTRALASIA) PTY. LTD. 


went in the U.R. 
THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED Head Office : 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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As a man progresses in his career, 
his standard of living insensibly increases 
with his income and responsibilities. At some stage 
in this progress he realises that the margin 


is trivial between an ordinary smoke and 


3/i 1 For 20 
also in packings of 
10+ 25° 50- 100 


the best cigarettes in the world— 


QTATE (XPRESS 













of experience 


He’s motored nearly a million miles. He’s sat behind many 
wheels in many weathers, travelled many roads on many tyres. 
He knows motoring. That is why he chooses Dunlop. For 
his own car he demands the unparalleled safety and 
strength and long life of Dunlop Fort—first 
with, and now without the tube. For his wife’s 
car, naturally, the choice is Dunlop White 
Sidewall. For anyone who seeks the benefit 

of experience his recommendation 

is the same—Dunlop. 







makes the tyre you want 


sv! 102 
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On taking din with your dinner 


ANY PEOPLE will admit to a preference 
N for the soft lights/sweet music type of 

atmosphere for their own meals. But 
consider what goes on if the works canteen. 
There, the scrape of the chairs, the clatter of 
cutlery, the tintinnabulation of trays make 
their own noisy cortribution to the lunch- 
time chatter. A lot of factory canteens are 
_-let’s face it—just a bit makeshift, so far as 
construction goes. A partition here, a little 
hardboard there and a corner is labelled 
“Works Canteen”. Well, space is limited 
and such things must be, but the noise takes 
its toll in tempers and digestion, and edgy 
nerves affect productive efficiency. Ask the 
Works Doctor. 
There are, however, answers, and simple ones 
at that. It’s fairly easy to absorb much of 
the surplus noise by the application of 


acoustic insulating materials to walls and 
ceilings, thereby preventing the reflection 
of unwanted sound. Newalls (Reg’d Brand) 
Paxtiles for instance, are one of the most 
widely used acoustic tiles available for this 
purpose and, what’s more, they are decora- 
tive and easily fixed—normally without any 
interruption of the daily use of the area con- 
cerned. For irregular surfaces Newalls 
Sprayed ‘Limpet’ (Reg’d) Asbestos, which is 
applied by spray gun, adheres on impact and 
is, therefore, free to follow the shape of any 
surface to be treated. 

Listen to the din in your canteen today 
and get in touch with us about making your 
works a less noisy place. You can expect 
economy-conscious suggestions to put 
matters right. Consultation is gladly offered 
and will cost you: nothing. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD * Washington * Co. Durham 


741 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 
BELFAST, BRISTOL AND _ CARDIFF. AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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Money Making Proposition 


“I can save you thousands of pounds” says Private Btu (the British Thermal Unit) 


Even though fuel costs may be only a small fraction of your costs of production.” 


FU E L E F F 3 Ci E A CY PAYS For example — A company 


in Cambridgeshire using a Lancashire Boiler installed a superheater and achieved 


a coal saving of approximately two tons worth £8 a week. The equipment cost 


£350 so it was paid for in the first year. Allowing it fifteen years of life this was 
4 most profitable investment. 


Superheater Manufacturers’ Association 7 Norfolk Street Manchester 2 


has many other examples of the advantages of superheated steam and will be 


pleased to put you into touch with the manufacturers concerned. 


Issued by 
N:«.1I«F-«E«§ 


Efficiency Service 


National Industrial Fuel 


71 Grosvenor Street London WI Telephone: Hyde Park 9706 
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The Nation’s Verdict 


HE early results on Thursday night suggested a swing to the 
right. It was not as substantial, nor as all-embracing, a swing 
as the Conservatives would have liked ; their performance in 

office has not brought any mass conversions. But the swing certainly 
seemed enough to bring them back to power, and probably with a 
moderately increased majority. 

This result carries an important message to both sides. The message 
to the Conservatives is to remember why they have won. It was because 
they took time out for courageous statesmanship just after the last 
election that they have had the elbow room for alluring politicking just 
before this one. Today the country moves again from a pre-election 
to a post-election phase. The Conservatives, who have enjoyed the 
pre-election phase. immensely, may have a tendency to forget this. 
Their temptation may be to ignore any sticks of political dynamite that 
are still lying about—Formosa, freer trade, industrial unrest—and con- 
centrate instead upon building all those new houses and hospitals in the 
sunshine. They may.want to try to enjoy a continuing harvest festival, 
without facing the necessity for another round of hard ploughing. If 
they do this, the unresolved issues are likely to keep on exploding in 
their faces al! through this Parliament ; and the second instalment of 
the new Tory democracy will have a much less happy ending than the 
first. 

The lesson of last Thursday for Labour is starker. The party may 


“be inclined to comfort itself with the partial containment of a Tory - 


sweep, with the thought that it has not done so badly after all. But this 
will not be the verdict of history. There has been only one previous 
occasion, since the great Reform Bill started Britain on the road towards 
democratic elections one hundred and twenty years ago, when a party 
which was returned as the principal Opposition at one general election 
has lost ground at the succeeding one. The Parliamentary Labour 
Party of 1951-55 today goes down as the second on that list. It is quite 
clear why it has come to this pass. It has done so because its leaders 
have again and again been willing, for the sake of “ party unity,” to 
compromise with policies in which neither they nor the country 
believe. The electorate is in no mood to entrust the management of its 
affairs to a party whose only recipe for avoiding splits over personali- 
ties appears to be to do the splits over policy. 

This second successive defeat comes at a critical moment for the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. Mr Attlee is now 72, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that this will be his last Parliament. There is natural curiosity 
about who will be his successor as party leader at the next election, 
and there should be even greater curiosity about what sort of party he 
will have behind him. It is important that any emerging leader from 
the right should draw the correct conclusion from Thursday’s failure. 
To put party unity above principle may be the right way to win 
applause in a riven Parliamentary party. But it is the wrong way to win 
votes from the country at large. 
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Perspectives for Germany 


HE clarification of American views on the future 

of Europe that Mr Dulles provided on Tuesday, 
was urgently needed. The Secretary of State pointed out 
how unrealistic is any idea that a country as large as 
Germany can play a neutral role in the heart of Europe, 
and added that its reunification would not change this 
aspect of affairs. He related talk of a “ neutral belt ” to 
the East European satellites’ unjust subjection and to 
the new hopes that the evacuation of Austria and the 
apotheosis of Marshal Tito might rouse among the 
satellite peoples. And, gently brushing Pravda aside, 
he reaffirmed that the talks at the “ summit,” must be 
essentially a starting point for negotiations that would 
continue at various levels and for some considerable 
time. This last point is familiar and common ground 
in the West, where nobody is attracted by the concept, 
long dear to Mr Molotov, of the great powers deciding 
the fate of the rest of the world over its head. But Mr 
Dulles’s other remarks had been impatiently awaited, 
ever since the President, during his press conference of 
the previous week, had answered a question about the 
idea of a “neutral belt” by saying that this thought 
“seems to be developing.” 

An astonishing edifice of speculation was built up on 
Mr Eisenhower’s brief, vague, and unconsidered 
remark, which, as the full record shows, was intended 
largely as an evasion of the question. The German press, 
and some newspapers in other countries, leapt to the 
conclusion that the United States had been converted to 
the Communist idea of a neutral belt across Europe that 
would embrace Germany. Dr. Adenauer summoned 
his envoys from the western capitals to hear their 
reports on this supposed shift in American policy. 
The alacrity with which Mr Eisenhower’s words were 
pounced on and misinterpreted was, admittedly, partly 
justified by the attention lately paid to neutrality in 
some columns of the American press, and partly by the 
current discussion of all manner of possible perspectives 
for Europe among United States officials. Yet this 
merely illustrated the danger that American concern to 
shew an open mind is apt to look, in European eyes, 
accustomed to less frank debate in official quarters, like 
a definite shift in policy. Last week’s interpretation was 
as false as the one that will now doubtless be derived 
from Mr Dulles’s statements, which are bound to be 
hailed in some quarters as a new retreat to rigidity. 

But what in fact are the possible perspectives for 
Germany, and where has Mr Dulles done more than 
state them in realistic terms ? Most of Dr Adenauer’s 
critics in the Federal Republic now claim to share the 
Chancellor’s insistence that Germany must hold fast 
to the western partnership ; but where he interprets 
that straightforwardly as meaning full loyalty to the 
Adlantic alliance, they concoct tortuous “ third solu- 


tions” under which Germany would, they claim. 
achieve a special position permitting it to be reunited 
with the agreement of the Russians. Herr Ollenhauer. 
the Social-Democrat leader, rejects neutralisation but 
insists on Biindnislosigkeit (freedom from alliances), a 
subtle variant of neutrality which would leave Germans 
free to follow an “ active policy *—presumably, to play 
off East against West. Others argue that the Americans 
and British must, of course, retire, but only from Ger- 
man soil, being morally bound to protect Germany from 
other bases in Europe. As the leading military expert 
of the Free Democrat Party puts it: 

America has taken on the responsibility of defending 
freedom in Europe. We cannot and will not release it 
from this responsibility. 

Meanwhile the German public quietly continues to 
vote Dr Adenauer’s party into power in Land elections, 
the Social-Democrats seeming unable to win more than 
a third of the votes, and the smaller parties losing 
ground, 

. ~ 

This apparent confusion reflects the simple fact that 
many Germans share the universal human desire to 
have one’s cake and eat it too. Their longing for 
reunion is genuine, but at the same time they do not 
want to imperil their present prosperity and _ political 
liberty. They would like to keep out of any major con- 
flict between East and West, but they also want to 
retain American military protection. They want to be 
of the West but to get a foothold in the East ; while 
rejecting Communism, they are confident that they can 
get the better of the Russians in negotiation and profit 
from trade with them. They seem blind to the harsh 
lesson of experience, that people who try to have their 
cake and eat it tend to find both their stomachs and 
their plates empty. 

To restore clarity to thinking on these issues, some 
order of priorities must be recognised ; and the first 
priority is self-evidently to prevent the disruption of the 
Atlantic alliance and the withdrawal of American forces 
from a Europe which would be wholly dominated by 
the Red Army as soon as they had gone. The Russians 
clearly understand that this is the fundamental issue, 
and for many months their tactics have shown how high 
they are prepared to bid for an American evacuation. 
There ought to be the same lucidity of thought on the 
western side. No settlement can be accepted which 
is based on the illusion that the American forces will be 
able to draw back merely from Western Germany into 
France and the Low Countries. Once the backward 
movement begins, it will not end on this side of the 
Atlantic. The western price for any settlement that 
sends the Americans back across the ocean has to be 
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set a great deal higher than the mere withdrawal of the 
Russians from Elbe to Oder. The Russians themselves, 
indeed, have already hinted that they might withdraw 
not only from Eastern Germany but from Poland too. 
Yet it would be small comfort to either Germans, or 
Poles, or western Europeans as a whole, if a Communist 
Polish army headed by Marshal Rokossovsky became 
Moscow’s military spearhead. 

An American evacuation would only be made toler- 
ble by a much more radical change in the balance of 
awer in Europe. That would involve not merely the 
pulling back of the Red Army but the restoration to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia of the political liberty that 
was promised them at Yalta. The removal of Soviet 
troops would be of little importance if the strings of 
Communist authority still ran from Moscow to Warsaw 
and Prague. And, indeed, if American and British 
evacuation and German reunion took place without the 
freeing of Poland, the next logical step would be an 
alliance between Russians and Germans based on the 
return of the Oder-Neisse territories to Germany and 
involving a fresh catastrophe for the Poles. Nor would 
that be all. A “neutral” Germany, with one flank 
pressed against the Communist sphere and the other 
esting on a power vacuum, would be under mounting 
pressure to move over into the Soviet-led “camp of 
peace and democracy,” not only in hope of regaining 
the Oder-Neisse lands but as a result of internal pres- 
sure from the Communist apparatus it would inherit 
from the Ulbricht regime in the “German Democratic 
Republic.” The Russians would undoubtedly weight 
the scales in any peace treaty to ensure that a reunited 
Germany had its hands tied in resisting internal Com- 
munism, and was economically dependent on Soviet 
goodwill (a reunited Germany would need massive 
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extérna: aid to protect its neutrality with arms, and to 
restore the limping economy of the Soviet zone, and it 
would hardly get this from America if it had abandoned 
its new allies). The perspective was fairly frankly 
revealed by the chief of the East German “ People’s 
police,” Karl Maron, earlier this month: 

The German people’s future is secure only if it retains 
the friendship of the Soviet Union, protecting it as the 
apple of its eye, and is firmly associated with the other 
countries of peace, democracy and socialism. 

To say all these things is not to argue that western 
policy should pay no attention to the German desire for 
reunion. On the contrary, the partition of Germany, as 
long as it lasts, will be a standing menace to the peace of 
Europe and it must be a primary objective of policy to 
bring it to an end. This would be so even if Germany’s 
wishes, now that the Federal Republic is a full member 
of Nato, did not deserve as much consideration as those 
of the other members of the alliance. But the western 
partners, who have assumed obligations towards the 
Germans, have the right to remind the Germans that 
they, too, have accepted obligations, of which the chief 
are patience, circumspection and loyalty. It would be 
a calamity, having come so far with the policy of firm- 
ness (which is Dr Adenauer’s policy as much as any- 
one’s), to throw its fruits away through too much 
impatience. The western allies can ask this with the 
more assurance because, for all the clamour in the 
German press, it is what the German people appear to 
want. In election after election, Dr Adenauer con- 
tinues to get their votes, and it is his voice that should 
be listened to. It is a voice that pleads for unity—but 
not at the price of a specious and unworkable 
“ neutrality” which would be simply a trap for the 
unwary. 


Inquiry Into Canadian Prosperity 


From Our Ottawa Correspondent 


then Canadian government is trying to find members 
* and staff for a Royal Commission which is to 
inquire into the future economic prospects of the 
country. The decision to launch such an inquiry was 
announced in the budget speech by Mr Walter Harris, 
the new finance minister. It was not universally wel- 
comed even by his Cabinet colleagues, but it has had a 
g0od reception from the public which is perhaps a little 
bemused by the successive years of unprecedented 
“xpansion which Canada enjoyed up to 1954. The 
pause in the pace of expansion during 1954 brought to 
the surface a Certain uneasiness which, in spite of the 
a survey of Canada’s economic future made on 

ednesday by the Minister of Trade, Mr Howe, still 
urks in most people’s minds. 


By the time the Royal Commission reports—which 
may be two years hence—no one can tell what the situa- 
tion may be ; but as it starts on its task, the basic ques- 
tion on which Canadians want to be reassured seems to 
be this : Can this country continue to lean as heavily 
as it now does on extractive industries and go on finding 
employment for its rapidly increasing population ? 
Reliance on the extractive industries means heavy 
dependence on foreign markets and suggests a second 
question : Must Canada remain dependent on exports 
for its prosperity, or can it gradually grow into a more 
self-contained economy ? 

The prewar years, when agricultural exports 
(primarily wheat) dominated the Canadian scene, have 
tended to be forgotten by many Canadians, except those 
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from the prairie provinces. Since the war, attention 
has been focused on the development of other 
resources, and especially on minerals. Iron ore, non- 
ferrous metals and oil have led the parade. These 
mineral developments, like wheat, look to foreign 
markets, but unlike wheat, overwhelmingly to the 
United States. The heavy preponderance of American 
capital in many of them, and especially in oil, underlines 
this. It also follows that Canadian mineral resources 
are shipped across the border in a pretty crude state. 
Mineral developments are producers of wealth, rather 
than of direct employment. An immediate and drastic 
drop in employment is characteristic of the production 
stage of a new project.—It took hundreds of men to 
build the iron-ore railway into Labrador, or the 
aluminium smelters at Kitimat ; but their continuing 
operation is so highly mechanised that labour require- 
ments are reduced to a minimum. 

The orthodox answer to this dilemma is that the 
successful operation of new mines and smelters and oil 
wells spreads prosperity throughout the economy. To 
some extent this has been demonstrated by Canadian 
experience in the last eighteen months, when the expan- 
sion of the service industries has been the main balance 
to under-employment in other sectors. But there 
remains an uneasy feeling that this may not be a com- 
plete answer. People want to see some of this prosperity 
shared by the secondary manufacturing industries, 
which are better employers of labour than either the 
mines or the farms. 


It is precisely at this point that the present weakness 
of the Canadian economy is most apparent. General 
manufacturing, though taking far less capital than the 
development of resources, has expanded substantially 
in the postwar years. In relation to capital invested it 
has provided far more employment. But it rose to some 
extent on the backlog of demand in the first years after 
the war, and it was obviously helped by the weakness 
of the competition from countries still recovering from 
wartime devastation. 

This is the sector where last year’s slackness was most 
felt. With some exceptions, Canadian manufacturing is 
largely dependent on the domestic market. The 
American tariff remains a fearsome deterrent to the sale 
of manufactured goods south of the border. Exports 
overseas have been limited, first, by dollar shortages and 
consequent import restrictions ; and, as these subside, 
by the relative cost levels for many goods with a high 
labour content. Many Canadian manufacturers will 
also say that they are not allowed to enjoy even the small 
Canadian market because of increasing import competi- 
tion both from the United States and from overseas. 
The Canadian tariff has been kept low, and reduced 
moderately at successive Gatt negotiations, mainly 
on the ground that this country depends on its export 
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trade and, therefore, on liberal import policies on the 
part of its customers. In the case especially of the 
United Kingdom, other Commonwealth countries anq 
Europe, Canadians have widely accepted the thesis tha 
they could not hope to sell their goods unless they also 
provided dollar exchange by purchasing from the soft 
currency areas. | 


Throughout last year this policy appeared to be pay- 
ing off handsomely, as the United Kingdom and other 
Commonwealth and European countries increased their 
imports from Canada and helped to offset the reduction 
in American purchases. The percentage increase in 
purchases by the United Kingdom of such Canadian 
staples as lumber, aluminium and non-ferrous metals 
has been remarkable. In the first quarter of 1955 the 
Commonwealth as a whole bought 37 per cent more 
goods from Canada than in the first quarter of 1954. 
The United States, which is also now recovering as a 
market, showed an increase of only 8 per cent in the 
same comparison. But in absolute terms the United 
States plays such a dominant role in Canada’s export 
trade—it took 60 per cent last year, compared with 
Britain’s 17 per cent—that the prosperity of both mines 
and forests may almost be held to depend on the Ameri- 
can demand. 

In any case, this is to beg the question which is now 
presenting itself for serious examination here. The 
development of resources which has been the main 
spark of these recent years of expansion is losing a little 
of its glamour as it becomes apparent that this is not 
itself a great provider of employment or of a humane 
life. Some Canadians are beginning to feel that the 
growth of extractive industry will not compensate for 
Slackness in secondary industry. 


a) 


An unusually provocative speech, for a central banker, 
was given the other day by Mr J. E. Coyne, who suc- 
ceeded Mr Graham Towers as governor of the Bank 
of Canada at the beginning of this year. Peering ahead 
to 1975, in a manner which again is unusual for 4 
banker, Mr Coyne predicted that Canada would be very 
much less dependent on its export trades, much more 
highly developed in its secondary and tertiary indus- 
tries ; that it would have repatriated much of the owncr- 
ship of basic industries now held in the United States ; 
and that the process of the next twenty years would be 
increasing “Canadianisation” rather than “ Conti- 
nentalisation.” (The words are Mr Coyne’s.) Most 


Canadians would like to believe this prophecy. But i! is 
noted that Mr Coyne threw it well into the future. for 
the next five or even ten years the process is not so €2sY 
to detect. And the shorter period is what most peop!¢ 
are thinking about. | 
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The Law’s Delay 


HEN the new Parliament assembles, some of its 

time will presumably be taken up in handling 
non-controversial legislation which was killed by the 
demise of the old one. Among the bills that will almost 
certainly be sent round again is the County Courts Bill, 
which sought to raise the maximum jurisdiction of 
county courts from £200 to £400, and which—it was 
hoped—would transfer to them about 1,300 cases a year 
that are now heard in the High Court. The general aim 
of the old Bill was to make justice more speedy, less 
expensive, but no less just. This may be a good moment 
to try to assess how far it would have succeeded in 
these objects, and whether there are any changes that 
should be made, or that should be resisted, when the 
new Government comes to draw up a fresh measure. 

First, as to speed. As a rough generalisation, a case 
can now often be heard in a county court within six 
weeks of the summons being issued. The delay in the 
High Court is usually very much longer. In London 
and at the larger assize towns, a Case set down today 
may not be heard much before the end of the year, 
although the proposed establishment in Liverpool and 
Manchester of new criminal courts may ease the pres- 
sure. The situation at the smaller assize towns is 
easier ; but the difficulty in some places is that if a case 
is not reached it may have to wait as much as six months 
for the next assize. 

This congestion of the lists, however, is not the only 
reason why many cases heard during the last three 
months have dealt with accidents that happened two, 
three, four and even more years ago. Time has to be 
allowed for investigation, for negotiations to take place 
and to break down, for busy counsel to be instructed to 
settle the pleadings. A Bill may help to remove one 
of these causes of delay if—as is suggested later—it 
helps to bring more barristers into active service. But 
no Bill can do very much about the others. On this 


score, too much should not be expected from any new 
measure, 


* 


There should also be caution about supposing that 
any Bill can make justice very much cheaper. General- 
sations about legal costs are always dangerous and often 
misleading, but it is fair to say, within a wide margin 
of error, that a plaintiff’s costs in an action for personal 
injuries might be about £150 in the High Court and 
about {60 in the county court. The difference between 
these broad comparative. figures is accounted for partly 
by what may be much larger fees to counsel (10 guineas 
is the county court maximum) ; partly by solicitors’ 
“osts in preparing the case for trial; and partly by 
allowances to medical and other expert witnesses. In 
addition, county court judges do not expect such pro- 


fusion in the provision of copies of documents, photo- 
graphs and plans as their seniors in the High Court ; 
the Lord Chancellor disclosed during the committee 
stage of the old Bill that a case in the High Court takes 
roughly two and a half times as long to hear as a case 
in the county court. 

The offsetting factor, however, is that scale charges 
will almost certainly have to be increased if solicitors 
are to be attracted to take up new county court 
cases. At present one county court case may bring a 
solicitor about £30 in profits. For conveying a house 
worth £2,500, the title to which is registered, he 
receives the same sum and does far less work. In 
the last twenty years conveyancing fees, which are cal- 
culated on the value of the property conveyed, have 
risen in proportion to the change in the value of money. 
Fees for litigation have not. If, therefore, a large 
number of cases are to be transferred to the county 
courts, the lawyers can reasonably ask for a new scale 
of costs somewhat higher than the present highest 
county court scale, though lower than the High Court 
scale. The gap between the two is now very wide ; 
and the public will not have much grounds for com- 
plaint if—at the same time as a new measure is intro- 
duced—it is announced that the gap is to be narrowed. 


* 


Thirdly, is there any reason to fear that a fairly large- 
scale transfer of cases to the county courts could have 
an adverse effect upon the quality of justice itself ? 
Figures for appeals do not suggest that there is much 
reason to worry about this. In 1953 the Court of 
Appeal heard 581 appeals from the High Court and 
reversed or varied the decisions in 173 ; it also heard 
207 appeals from county courts and reversed or varied 
38. It is true that the grounds of appeal from the 
High Court are wider and extend to questions of fact 
as well as of law, and that the small sums at issue in 
the county courts induce potential appellants to cut 
their losses ; nevertheless, the figures do not suggest 
that the quality of justice dispensed in the county courts 
is low. There may be more appeals from the county 
courts as a result of the proposed reform ; the Bill 
before the old Parliament provided that where between 
£200 and £400 is recovered in the county court the 
extent of the grounds for appeal should be the same as 
in the High Court. Some people have expressed the 
fear that this might force county courts to keep longer 
and more expensive records ; in practice, however, the 
difference would be likely to be slight. It is very rare 
for the Court of Appeal to upset the trial judge on a 
question of fact. 

A more potent reason for fearing that injustice could 
flow from the Bill is that it is proposed that legal aid 
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should now become available in the county courts ; and 
it has been suggested that this might lead to a flood of 
litigation, particularly small suits for damages and 
actions under the Rent Restriction Acts. It is doubtful 
how large any such flood could be. (One difficulty will 
be to find enough lawyers who understand the Rent 
Acts.) Quite obviously, however, the reform could 
extend the danger that some people may have to face 
frivolous actions—financed by the taxpayer—and then 
have to pay their own costs even after they have won. 
The argument for compensating these people out of 

ublic funds is immeasurably strengthened by the pro- 
posed reform. The sum involved would not be large. 


* 


This question of compensation is the first important 
change in the proposed system that should be urged 
upon the new Government. But there is another change 
for which some people have lobbied but which the new 
Government should not accept. In order to effect the 
transfer of cases to the county courts the Bill in the 
old Parliament did not only seek to extend the number 
of cases which can be heard there ; it also sought to 
introduce stronger measures to deter plaintiffs from 
exercising their undoubted right to choose to take 
proceedings higher. This requires some explanation. 
Under the present law, if a plaintiff chooses to start an 
action for damages in tort in the High Court and 
recovers less than £50, he will probably be penalised 
for not bringing his action in the county court by being 
awarded costs on the lower county court scale only ; 
he may well get £100 less than he has to pay to his 
solicitor and counsel. If he recovers more than £50, 
however, his costs will be on the High Court scale. 
This gap between {£50 and the {£200 that is the maxi- 
mum which county courts can now award, is known to 
lawyers as the “cushion”; between those figures 
actions may be started in the High Court or in the 
county court without fear of being penalised in costs. 
The tendency at present, therefore, is for a large 
number of cases in which {100 or thereabouts is 
expected to be recovered to be begun in the High 
Court ; and the Lord Chancellor has admitted that the 
effort made in 1938 to bring more cases ito the county 
courts, by raising their upper limit of jurisdiction to 
£200, failed because the “ cushion” was enlarged. 

For this reason the Government made it clear earlier 
this year that it wanted to abolish the “cushion” 
altogether. Originally the County Courts Bill in the last 
Parliament provided that no plaintuff in the High Court 
who recovered less than the new county court limit of 
£400 would be entitled to High Court costs. Solicitors 
and counsel protested that it was unfair to expect them 
to make such nice calculations as whether their client 
should recover £375 or £425. It was because of their 
dissatisfaction that the Lord Chancellor decided to 
give judges an enlarged discretion ; he announced that 
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they would be allowed to award High Court costs if 
they adjudged that it was reasonable for the plaintiff 
to expect that more than {400 might have been recover- 
able, even if the actual sum awarded were less. 
Solicitors reply, however, that a judge who has just 
awarded a plaintiff £350 might be pardoned for 
hesitating to declare that there was reasonable ground 
for expecting that he might have given £400. They 
therefore want their cushion back, even if it is not so 
large and soft as the present one. There were reports 
give way sufficiently to concede a cushion of {100. If 
too much is given away, however, the whole purpose of 
the Bill could be endangered. The new Government 
would be wise to stand fast against this pressure. 

A final question concerns the effect of the proposed 
reform on the legal profession. Solicitors have the right 
of audience in the county courts, but not in the High 
Court ; one effect of the reform could therefore be to 
transfer work from the Bar to solicitors. This is unlikely 
on any large scale. Except in the more remote areas far 
from a local Bar—where there is not much High Court 
litigation and where the percentage of cases which 
solicitor-advocates will snatch out of the mouths of 
barristers must therefore be low—most solicitors 
already prefer to brief counsel in cases of substance in 
the county courts ; they find it more profitable to do so 
than to spend the time in court themselves. 

For this reason, although not everybody at the Bar 
seems to have accepted the fact, the proposed reform 
could benefit barristers—at a time in their careers when 
they most need benefits. Unless a new county court 
scale gives considerable increases to counsel, which 
would partly defeat its purpose, busy juniors should find 
it convenient to allow more of the county court work to 
gravitate to the younger men. Solicitors have an under- 
standable tendency to stick to the same juniors until 
they take silk; more county court work could give 
young men earlier opportunities of building up 4 
practice. Leading counsel are not likely to be affected 
by the Bill, since in few cases worth less than {/400 is 
it justifiable to take in a leader. 

In broad summary, therefore, the defunct County 
Courts Bill was modest in ambition and practical in 
approach ; if it is reintroduced in the new Parliament, 
it will be of strictly limited though probably of real 
benefit. One of the chief obstacles to constructive 
reform of legal practice is that laymen underrate the 
practical difficulties and lawyers exaggerate them. 
Between the two it is hardly surprising that things con- 
tinue much as they are. The Bill that died with the old 
Parliament, however, seemed a worthwhile attempt to 
make them just a little bit better. With arrangements 
for compensating people who at present have to pay 
their own costs against frivolous and tax-supported 
claimants, and with determination to stand fast against 
lawyers’ appeals for an excessive cushion, the new Gov- 


ernment would be wise to enter the Bill in the lists 
again. 
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Railwaymen’s Roundabout 


eg 
strike ’ 


wcE again the country is threatened with a railway 
@ - once again, as with all the previous false 
jlarms, it is extraordinarily difficult to see how the struggle 
‘s to be averted. The Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen has re-issued strike notices without 
even discussing the new offer of the British Transport Com- 


mission. The commission would not concede the §s. 6d. 
extraa week which the ASLEF is still demanding for engine 
drivers on the top rate. But it did offer 5s. more to the 
drivers of important trains and 2s. 6d. to drivers of other 
trains ; it also proposed new mileage allowances, of 3d. for 


jrivers and 24d. for firemen, for each ten miles above 80 
and up to 140. The drivers of expresses, who are the 
people who appear to the public to be underpaid (partly, 
admittedly—as a note on page 791 suggests—because it 
is not generally realised how much they can earn with 
mileage allowances, overtime and week-end working), would 
keep, but not increase, their allowances for mileage above 
140. Thus the new allowances would have given train 
crews on less exalted duties an incentive to do greater 
mileage. But the proposals do not suit the ASLEF, 
even though some engine drivers, under the new proposals, 
would earn more than their union is asking. 

The two features of the proposals which the union finds 
unacceptable are the refusal to offer anything to those 
engaged on shunting ; and the proposed classification of 
trains into two grades of importance with two rates of pay. 
The ASLEF says that the same qualifications are required 
to shunt an engine or drive a suburban train as to drive an 
express ; and that the people who get expresses usually do 
so by luck rather than by any exceptional skill. But it has 
clearly argued itself into an impasse. The union is all for 
differentials between its members and the grades which it 
does not represent, but is against increasing differentials 
within its own ranks. It is therefore no longer true to say 
that—if a railway strike has to be withstood some time— 
it would be better to make that stand against the NUR than 
against the engine drivers’ union. 


Damp Squib at the Docks? 


FE strike started on Monday by the National Amalga- 
‘mated Stevedores and Dockers has been a great dis- 
‘ppolntment to its organ’sers, and a triumph for the cause 
of common sense at the docks. The instructions of 
Transport and General Workers’ Union to its members 
that they should stay at work have been heeded by a vast 


majority. The NASD claims 17,000 members, and only 
18,000 dockers in all are on strike. Even allowing for 
some exaggeration in the first figure, it is clear that few 
of the TGWU’s dockers have followed the stevedores’ 
lead. 

There have been several reasons for this heartening 
responsible attitude of the big union’s members. First, most 
disaffected dockers will have joined the NASD by this 
time in any case. Second, the men lost eleven weeks’ pay 
as a result of following Mr Barrett’s lead last autumn and 
gained by it precisely nothing. Third, the TGWU’s public 
relations policy—under its new acting general secretary, 
Mr Tiffin—has at long last been a model of efficiency. 
The union’s statement to its members was prompt and 
firm, and Mr Tiffin himself has been enthusiastically 
writing letters to the press. Fourth—and less comforting— 
the Communist agitators for once are not at work. Officially 
the party line is that it is better to work for control of the 
TGWU, with its vast power and tentacles in every industry, 
than to disrupt it ; unofficially, the Communists may have 
decided that they would be wise to keep out of a venture 
that they felt was likely to fail. 

It seems therefore that the NASD’s strike is doomed, 
for the ports can limp along for some time if, as now, 
less than a third of the ships in British ports are idle. 
The NASD leaders are clearly looking to the TUC to 
find them a formula by which they can call off the strike 
without opertly admitting defeat. It is to be hoped that 
neither the TUC nor anybody else will oblige. Last 
October the NASD lost everything except face ; this time 
it is important that it should lose face as well. 


First Hush on Formosa? 


S the aeroplanes bear the peacemakers to and from 
Peking, the noise of their comings and goings is all 

the more audible because of the hush that seems to have 
fallen over the Formosa straits. It would be one of history’s 
more pleasant minor ironies if a de facto cease-fire between 
the Chinese Nationalists and Communists were to be estab- 
lished while the diplomats were trying to arrange for dis- 
cussions that would provide for one de jure. Mr Chou 
En-lai does not seem to be in any hurry to elucidate what 
he said at Bandoeng about his willingness to enter into 
direct negotiations with the United States. It is now about 
three weeks since he told the British chargé d'affaires in 
Peking that he would give him an explanation “in due 
course,” and so far as is known nothing has yet emerged. 
Nor does Mr Krishna Menon seem to have fared much 
better, to judge from the subdued comments he made at 
Hongkong on leaving China last weekend.» Other Asian 
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mediators who try their hand in the future will probably 
also discover that Chou still wants to undertake negotia- 
tions only on conditions, involving the abandonment of the 
Nationalists, that are quite unacceptable to the Americans. 

Meanwhile, however, a lull has descended over the islands 
and the water that are the cause of all the diplomatic activity. 
The bombardment of Quemoy and Matsu has practically 
died away, and the visit of Admiral Radford and Mr Robert- 
son seems to have persuaded Chiang Kai-shek to restrict 
his aircraft to defensive operations. It now appears that the 
airfields designed as bases for jets on the Communist main- 


land opposite Formosa are far from ready, and the alarm 


they roused last month in some Washington breasts was 
therefore premature. By the autumn, when work on them 
will be nearer completion, the crisis may sharpen again, but 
the present developments are an encouraging step towards 
the kind of practical truce which is the prerequisite of a 
settlement. 


Tough at the Top 


HERE were some positively encouraging elements in 
Pravda’s Sunday diatribe against the western approach 
to the “summit.” Admittedly, it was curious that the 
official Party organ should catalogue at such length the 
supposed flaws in the western concept before the Soviet 
government had even replied to the invitation sent to it 
over a fortnight ago. The Russians, indeed, had done 
their best to drown the news of the invitation when it 
came ; now they are evidently constrained to present the 
conference to their public as an imminent and important 
event, but they still hope to depict the West as obstructing 
rather than sponsoring it. They are even making an issue 
of the location and timetable suggested. It is fairly clear 
why they would prefer to meet in Vienna ; if’ the statesmen 
met there, the atmosphere would probably be, as it was 
during the ambassadors’ talks on the Austrian treaty, favour- 
able to the Russians in that the Viennese are still naturally 
nervous about any signs that the powers cannot reach quick 
agreement. Western negotiators are susceptible to such 
anxieties, and liable to be rushed into giving way; the 
Russians are not. Yet Pravda, by revealing how sticky the 
Soviet attitude is going to be, has in fact done something 
to help dispel the dangerous illusions still widespread in 
the free world about the possibilities of reaching swift and 
sweeping agreement at the “summit”; and for that one 
should be grateful. 

Significant, too, was the way the Moscow paper chose 
to distort the words used by Mr Dulles and Mr Eisenhower 
about the restoration of freedom to Eastern Europe. Pravda 
presented this to its readers quite flatly as a proposal for 
the “ re-establishment of the old regimes.” The trick is 
an obvious one ; apart from the Czechs, few of the satellite 
peoples would welcome a return to prewar conditions. It 
is also.a transparent trick, for it can be taken for granted 
that nobody in the West is proposing to restore the rule of 
the Horthys and Becks in Eastern Europe. By making such 
a crude distortion, Pravda reveals how much the Com- 
munists fear the attraction that the prospect of recovering 
the genuine democratic liberties promised at Yalta and in 
the peace treaties has for.East Europeans in general. 
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Last Stages 


HE election campaign died away in a frenzy of organisa- 
7 tion, but without any new scare issues. The Daily 
Mirror found a superbly clever slogan to fill its fron: 
in the last week: “Vote Labour to keep the Tories 
tame. Will you be smiling if the Tories come back with a 
big majority?” The Daily Sketch countered by kindly 
informing Mr Attlee, and what it hoped was a terrified 
public, that there was a secret plot among a majority of 
Labour candidates in winnable seats to vote for “ Prime 
Minister Bevan” if they were elected. It seems probable 
that both campaigns were of some advantage to Labo. 

Labour’s own electioneering in the last few days seeme 
to consist largely in saying that the other side’s electioncer- 
ing was unfair. One group of Labour ex-MPs have issued 
a writ against a Tory candidate whois alleged to have said 
that they did not trust Mr Attlee ; another Labour candid 
sought to obtain an injunction against the issue of m 
ration cards in his constituency ; and Mr Attlee himsel! said 
that these cards were “the dirtiest trick of all.” = Lord 
Woolton urged Liberals to vote Tory, and the Liberals and 
Mr Herbert Morrison both said that this advice was insu! 
ing. The Stationery* Office’s imstructions on the 
mechanics of voting—“ suppose that the candidates are 
called Alpha and Beta’”—caused intolerable chaos ai 
Widnes, where the Conservative candidate is called M: 
Beata Brookes ; they were withdrawn in favour of instruc- 
tions about two hypothetical candidates called Alpha and 
Omega. An Anarchist Group told its members to write 
“Vote for Joe Soap” across their ballot papers ; and some 
eminent Liberals appear to have given much the same 
advice. But, aside from these flurries, candidates and 
agents in all areas spent the last stages of this campaign 
staring over the shoulders of two question marks: whether 
Labour’s organisation—which brightened up as usual across 
the whole country in the last few days of the campaign— 
would succeed in bringing out its apparently apathetic mass 
vote ; and whether the usual swing against authority could 
this time be turned back by a Government fighting almost 
entirely on its own record. 
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Television in the Election 


HERE seems to be general agreement that this has not. 
7 after all, been a television election ; and certainly no 
party made as effective use of the medium as the planning 
behind the programmes should have ensured. The best 
vote-catchers were probably Sir Anthony Eden in his fina! 
solo appearance and Dr Edith Summerskill in Labour's 
cost-of-living programme ; the most obvious vote-repellcr. 
because she had no idea of when to stop talking, was Lady 
Megan Lloyd George. The interesting feature of this 


judgment, which ‘seems to be confirmed by public opinion 
surveys, is that—before the event—many experienced 
political observers had expected the two ladies concerned to 
end at precisely the opposite ends of the poll. Another 
lesson of the public opinion polls is that, contrary to the 
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A versatile, highly automatic general-purpose 
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impression that has been fostered by all those aerials over 
the council houses, the television audience contains more 
of the better-off than of the manual working class. Labour 
therefore has a more critical audience for its programmes, 
but also the opportunity to reach more potential converts. 

Partly as a result of the failure of the television pro- 
srammes, the suggestion has been propagated from some 
quarters—and it may find dangerous favour among the 
parties—that there should be smaller rations of television 
ime at the next election. The assumptions seem to be 
shat restrictions upon television would bring about a march 
back to the hustings, and. that the cause of intelligent 
democracy would necessarily be served thereby. _One 
suspects that anybody who thinks this cannot have visited 
the hustings during this campaign. Perhaps the most 
depressing feature of the new style of “ statistical election- 
ering” is that many candidates—on both sides—have 
been quoting the most extraordinary, and imaginary, figures 
and attributions from their local platforms, and they have 
necessarily met with little knowledge and no contradiction. 
Any fiddling with the facts over the mass media meets with 
swift rebuke, and this is an advantage of centralised election- 
eering which is not be despised. The campaign against the 
role of television in this election springs from two sources: 
the disappointment of politicians who have done surpris- 
ingly badly on it, and the aesthetic Luddism of far too 
many intellectuals towards this important—if baffling—box. 
It is a campaign that needs to be resisted. 





Haste or Speed ? 


HE first task of the new Government will be the strictly 

practical one ef drafting a Queen’s Speech. The inter- 
vention of Whitsun gives‘a breathing space ; the new MPs 
will not meet until June 7th, and then only to elect a 
Speaker and get themselves sworn in. The Queen will not 
open Parliament until June 14th, so Ministers have a fort- 
night in which to decide on their legislative programme. 
They will also have to make up their minds about how long 
they want the first session of the Parliament to run. 
_ The custom in recent years has been to end one session 
in late October, and to open the next session in early 
November. There is nothing sacrosanct about this arrange- 
ment, and time was when MPs used to finish one session 
in time to slaughter the grouse and not begin the next one 
until after the Christmas pudding. Nowadays, however, 
Parliament needs to be more continuously in session ; and 
the new Government will have to decide whether it wants 
an unusually short session, ending this October, or an 
ey long one, stretching into July or October of next 
ear, 

A short session would be much the wiser choice for either 
Party. There will have to be a full week’s debate on the 
Queen’s Speech ; and the remaining time could easily be 
devoted to clearing away the non-partisan Bills axed by the 
¢lection—particularly the Road Traffic Bill, the County 
Courts Bill and the Food and Drugs (Scotland) Bill, on all 
of which a certain amount of work has already been done. 
There Were also several smaller measures, all quite uncon- 
roversial, which were published but on which no progress 
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could be made in the last Parliament. By confining itself 
to a short, uncontroversial programme, the Government 
would give itself time to prepare a sounder one for the 
first full session ; and it would leave the Prime Minister 
freer to concentrate on international developments. The 
trouble is that after an election both the new House of 
Commons and the new Government usually feel that they 
must appear to burn with some of the reforming zeal they 
displayed on the hustings. The tendency is always to 
incorporate some of the victorious party’s election manifesto 
into a Queen’s Speech with as much haste—and as little 
study—as possible. It is to be hoped therefore that the 
Prime Minister—whichever he may be—will remember the 
tangle that marked the first months of the late Government, 
and regard it as an awful example. 


Russians in Belgrade 


HE very high-powered Soviet delegation that is now 

talking to the Jugoslavs in Belgrade has gone there 
“with an open soul and a pure heart.” This surprising 
assurance was given in Moscow last week by the leader of 
the delegation, Mr Khrushchev, himself. Its extravagant 
terms add one more touch of fantasy to an event which 
must be causing all honest Communists to rub their eyes 
in utter amazement. They are accustomed to watching 
their leaders perform smart about-turns, but not to see 
them eat humble-pie into the bargain ; and that, in effect, 
is what the Russian leaders have forced themselves to do. 

The Jugoslavs, however, have tactfully forborne to 
parade their triumph. Indeed, they have tended to play 
down the talks, although Marshal Tito himself has no 
doubts about their importance. In his speech at Pula, last 
week, he emphasised not only that an effort would be made 
to reach lasting solutions of all ‘outstanding problems 
between the two countries, but also that an agreed approach 
to the wider problems of international co-operation in 
general would be worked out. (This sounds remarkably 
like a Khrushchev-Tito version of the famous five principles 
of Mr Nehru and Chou En-lai.) Marshal Tito believes that 
in this way he can make a real contribution towards easing 
international tension and he has solemnly assured the 
western powers that in the process he has no intention of 
weakening his ties with them. There is no reason to doubt 
either his sincerity or his assurances—he himself has 
recently acknowledged the value of western, particularly of 
American, economic aid ; but it is legitimate to point out 
the dangers and complications of his position. 

These arise out of the fact that Marshal Tito has reached 
the conclusion, independently of any Russian influences, 
that the proper policy for Jugoslavia is one of “ active 
co-existence ”’ between the eastern and western blocs ; and 
that this policy, with its corollary of playing down Jugo- 
slavia’s military commitments in the Balkans, happens to 
fit in well.with Moscow’s policies, and has apparently led it 
to calculate that Marshal Tito can be persuaded to help 
forward its plans for disrupting the Balkan alliance. If 
the Russians’ calculations prove to be wrong, they may at 
any rate hope so to compromise Tito in western eyes that 
he forfeits western support. They will certainly hope to 
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expedite this process by coming to Belgrade bearing gifts 
—offers of more trade, for instance, and of help with 
Jugoslavia’s atomic energy development. But Marshal Tito, 
with his great experience of the ways of the Kremlin, hardly 
needs to be warned that he should regard these gifts, like 
those of the ancient Greeks, with some suspicion. 


Ho’s Small Mercies 


HE Viet Minh offer to extend the deadline for the 
a. evacuation of anti-Communist refugees from northern 
Vietnam by one month is satisfactory so far as it goes, 
but it must be recognised that it does not go very far. 
Now that the French are out of Haiphong, no further 
facilities for large-scale evacuation exist and it would be 
quixotic to expect the Viet Minh to provide them. In 
the circumstances, one month, although it can be made to 
sound generous in newspapers and radio emissions, is all 
too littl. When the British Government suggested an 
extension to the Russians, as co-chairmen of the Geneva 
conference, they did not specify a definite period ; but it 
is believed that they hoped the Communists would offer 
three months. When the month now offered expires it is 
to be hoped that the Communists will consent to a further 
extension if, as seems probable, the international super- 
visory commission again reports that the provision of the 
Geneva agreement for the movement of refugees has still 
not been fulfilled. 

The outlook for any further refugees who may make 
their painful way to the south is unfortunately far from 
bright. Their predecessors have suffered gravely from 
neglect and violence during the recent troubles. The only 
silver lining in the clouds that hang over them is the 
requisitioning by the Diem government of one hundred 
houses formerly owned by the rebellious Binh Xuyen gang, 
for use as reception centres for refugees. 

Otherwise, the general picture in the south could scarcely 
be more attractive to Ho Chi Minh. Spurred on by his 
equivocal “ revolutionary committee,” Mr Diem is indulg- 
ing in arbitrary arrests and has just closed down yet 
another nationalist newspaper expressing views incom- 
patible with his rigid paternalism. In Cochin-China hostili- 
ties are starting up again between General Bacut’s Hoa Hao 
forces and the national army, while General Le Van Vien, 
the defeated Binh Xuyen leader, has announced the begin- 
ning of guerrilla operations against Mr Diem’s loyalists. 
It is small wonder that General Ely, who is now evacuating 
all but 5,000 of the French Union troops in Saigon-Cholon, 
should ask to be relieved of his post as French com- 
missioner-general. 


Robbing Peter to Pay Perén 


OMAN CATHOLICISM has been Argentina’s state religion 
R since the country won independence in 1810, and both 
the presidents and vice-presidents have had to be Catholics. 
Last week, the Argentine Senate approved two bills dis- 
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establishing the Catholic Church and making all its properties 
liable to ordinary taxation. Only twelve Radical deputies— 
who have traditionally followed anti-clerical policies—haq 
the courage to vote against them. The disestablishment 
bill calls for a referendum on the issue through a con- 
stituent assembly to be elected within the next 180 days. 
President Perén has shrewdly chosen to leave the decision 
to the country as a whole and has denied that his personal 
feelings are involved. In fact, however, the prestige of his 
regime is at stake and a defeat at the polls might have 
formidable political consequences. Too many Catholics 
have been arrested and too many clashes have already taken 
place for this election to be seen as anything but a full test 
of strength between Peronismo and the last organised body 
of rival doctrine in Argentina. 

It is not easy to predict the outcome of the voting, even 


if one is prepared to believe that the elections will, on the 
whole, be held freely. Many Catholics in Argentina feel 
that their Church can progress outside the political status 
formerly assigned to it, but, on the other hand, many 
Catholics—particularly women—will be reluctant to vote 


against the wishes of their priests. The Socialists—who 
only count in Buenos Aires and a few other centres—will 
probably abstain out of an equal distaste for both sides. 
The Conservatives, who, like the Socialists, are not repre- 
sented in Congress, but who command considerable support 
in the country, are expected to back the Church. The 
Radicals are left in a real quandary. To them the issue is 
Peronismo against the Rest, and it is a special irony that 
it is the Church to which they should have to look as the 
spearhead of opposition. The very fact that General Peron 
should be ready to risk this test of his regime tends to 
support the view that he will emerge the winner. 


The Thinking Socialist’s Guide 


OFESSOR ARTHUR LEWIS is perhaps the most eminent 

economist who is still a paid-up member of the British 
Labour Party ; and in the latest issue of that much-improved 
monthly, Socialist Commentary, he publishes an article 
which all of Labour’s new MPs should read. He starts 
with a careful description of the particular form of egali- 
tarianism that is the foundation of his faith: 


We do not believe that all men have the same charactcr- 
istics, or that all men should have the same income. We 
do believe that all children should have equal opportunities 
for equal talents ; in other words, we believe in a classless 
society. We also believe that wide differences of property 
and income are bad... 


He then examines Labour’s traditional tools for bringing 
this form of society into being. Progressive taxation, he 
suggests, must be near its limits ; indeed “ we are in danger 
of destroying the incentive to take risks.” Physical con- 
trols, which Labour inherited from the war and perhaps 
made the mistake of liking, “ put the whole population at 
the mercy of Government clerks.” They are therefore not 
only inefficient but “ fundamentally anti-Socialist. Ours is 
a libertarian movement, fundamentally anti-government and 
pro the liberty of the individual.” Ideas about the tool of 
nationalisation are in ferment, partly because of problems 
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of labour relations. Moreover, none of these traditional 
weapons has been shaped to meet two newer problems of 
the British economy. Because of the balance of payments 
soney wages must not rise faster than produc- 


problems, . 
vity ; and because of the meed for more investment, 
Socialists must “ rejoice when profits are high” in British 


industry. At this stage of the argument, says Professor 
Lewis, “it is traditional im our party to burst a blood 
vessel.” 

It is also at this stage that so many other modern 
economists have shied away from the British Labour party 
altogether. Professor Lewis refuses to imitate this deser- 


on, Instead he calls for a new Socialist economic policy. 
He thinks that his party should direct its main attack at 
ooperty rather than at income ; that it should concentrate 
z ; 


upon reforms in the educational system, and on “ humanis- 
ing large undertakings, public and private ”; that it should 


recognise that indirect taxation on the rich is a more Socialist 
weapon than progressive income tax ; and that it should use 
only those controls which “ keep the economy on an even 
keel without subjecting individuals to petty tyranny.” 
Above all, Labour needs a policy that is relevant to the 
“problems of our times,” and must try to convert those 


party members who “ keep on demanding the old mixture 
as if we were back in the good old days of 1900.” He finds 
it especially strange that these traditionalists should be 
called the progressives in the party, and that they should be 
the intellectuals rather than the trade union members. 
This is strong meat for those intellectuals on this particular 


week-end. 


Equivocal Annulment 


ES report of the Church of England Commission on the 
law nullity of marriage seems to be a rather 


equivocal document, at a time when equivocation on this 
subject is a pity. Between 550 and 650 marriages have 
been annulled annually in recent years, compared with the 
granting of about 30,000 divorces a year ; the Act of 1950 
extended some of the grounds on which decrees of nullity 
can be granted. The Church Commission—though it 
criticised some recent legal decisions—now proposes that 
all but one of these additional grounds should be incor- 
porated into Canon law ; the important exception is “ wilful 
relusal “ t) consummate marriage, which it considers should 
be-taken off the statute book. It calls, instead, for a distinc- 


tion between wilful refusal that is in fact simply the result 
of physical incapacity, and wilful refusal that carries the 
lull meaning of the words. The first would be grounds of 
nullity, and the commission suggests that courts should have 
discretionary power to infer physical incapacity from 
Wilful” refusal, Otherwise it would exclude wilful 
refusal, on the grounds that a subsequent action cannot 
invalidate a Marriage admittedly valid at the time of cele- 
bration ; this view is based on the Church’s conception of 
marriage as based primarily on consent. In such cases the 
+a party must petition for divorce on the grounds of 

Sertion. 

This reasoning will not satisfy everybody. It turns on 
‘ubtle distinctions of what constitutes action before or after 
the marriage ceremony ; and most logicians would surely 
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argue that consent is not consent if it contains private 
reservations beforehand, however forthright the form of 
words used at the ceremony itself. The particular reason 
for regretting this decision by the Church is that the Royal 
Commission on Marriage and Divorce will soon be issuing 
its report. In the controversy that will follow that report 
many laymen are going to join with the theologians in argu- 
ing that divorces should, in certain circumstances, be made 
harder to get ; it is at present far too easy for an ordinary 
husband to bully an ordinary wife into a collusive divorce, 
and this is adding to the sense of insecurity of too many 
women and children in the community. But if the law is 
to add to the penalties and difficulties of seeking a divorce, 
the question will arise on whom these penalties and 
difficulties should fall; and to this penalised class the 
Church Commission now seeks to add a very small band of 
unhappy people who have been misled, if not tricked, into 
a marriage which was not according to contract. 


Russo-Japanese Talks in London 


ussia’s hopes of adding an important new specimen 
R to its collection of neutrals will be put to the test 
when the Russo-Japanese negotiations open in London 
within the next few days. An indiscreet remark made 
recently by Mr Hatoyama, the Japanese premier, suggested 
that the repeal of the American-Japanese security pact 
might be the price that the Russians will ask in exchange 
for the return of former Japanese territory now held by 
them. But there are signs that the Japanese are approaching 
the talks more soberly than seemed likely during the election 
campaign last February, when Mr Hatoyama undertook so 
blithely to “normalise” relations with the Communist 
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countries. The prime minister has now promised that all 
due caution will be shown in inspecting whatever offer the 
Communists make; and Mr Matsumoto, the head of the 
Japanese delegation, who is due in London on Monday, has 
said that the negotiations might well drag on for six months. 

The ending of the technical state of war which has 
existed since 1945, and the restoration of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries, is only part of what 
the Japanese hope to gain from the talks. Although it is 
thought that many of the 375,000 Japanese who fell into 
Russian hands at the end of the war may now be dead, it is 
known that some are still alive and have not yet been 
repatriated by the Russians. In addition, Japanese hopes 
are fairly high that they will be able to persuade Russia to 
hand back Shikotan island and the Habomai group. But 
Mr Hatoyama has also said that Japan will demand the 
restoration of southern Sakhalin and the Kuriles, which are 
strategically far more important territories. Russia is certain 
to impose stiff conditions for such a concession. By 
declining to see the Japanese foreign minister in Washington 
last month, Mr Dulles has already made it brusquely clear 
what the Americans think about Mr Hatoyama’s yearnings 
after neutralism. It is difficult to see how, in the face of 
American opposition, the Japanese will be able to strike 
any important bargain with the Russians. 


Manceuvres Before Messina 


ICILY is not usually thought of as the heart of the Coal 
S and Steel Community. But for a few days next week 
the foreign ministers of the Six will be discussing in 
Messina issues which are fundamental to any further 
development of the Community. 

The foreign ministers have two questions before them. 
The first, in terms of urgency, is the long-overdue decision 
on the next president of the High Authority. The more 
important question is whether the time is now ripe for 
a renewed effort at economic integration and, if so, how 
much should be attempted. It is unfortunate that from 
the birth of the Community, personalities and substance 
have tended to be so intertwined that neither could be 
considered objectively. M. Monnet contributed to this 
identification of man with movement by announcing, last 
November, that he would not stand for re-election as 
president of the High Authority when his term of office 
expired in February in order to have a freer hand to work 
for the development of the Community. He has now made 
the entanglement more complete by an eleventh-hour letter 
to the six countries somewhat ambiguously proposing a 
“ new start,” and suggesting that the Benelux memorandum 
puts a different complexion on his resignation. It is difficult 
to believe this latest manceuvre can do anything except 
muddy waters that are already inscrutably murky. 

M. Monnet has powerful enemies as well as dedicated 
followers, and the question of what course it is economic 
sense for France to follow is too frequently discussed in 
terms of his role. This happened again on Wednesday. 
The French cabinet was expected to reach an uneasy com- 
promise and agree to propose M. René Mayer as the next 
president of the High Authority. In the light of M. Mon- 
net’s withdrawal this move would undoubtedly have been 
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supported by all the “ European ” factions. M. Mayer has 
consistently supported a “ European” approach but is pot 
identified with “ supra-nationalism.” M. Monnet’s sup- 
porters, for their part, could have taken comfort in the 
thought that he would be free to “ mastermind ” the nex; 
stage in the process of “ making Europe,” if the foreign 
ministers decide there is to be a next stage. 

M. Monnet’s letter has now not only put M. Mayer in an 
ambiguous position, but has emphasised the gulf dividing 
those who believe that the “ supra-national ” approach is 
the only right one and those who would be prepared to 
endorse economic integration as a goal but want to move 
more slowly and along co-operative, OEEC-type lines. And 
it has given a new grievance to those who are simply anti- 
Monnet. The French cabinet hopes to reach some kind of 
decision by the week-end, but the only thing that seems 
clear at the moment is that the basis for a strong French 
lead at Messina does not exist. 


Scotland’s Schools 


CHOOLS have not been an election issue in Scotland to 
S the same extent that they have been south of 
border. There is less anxiety there about the process of 
selection for secondary education (and consequently less 
clamour for large comprehensive schools) ; places in senior 
schools, offering academic courses, are proportionately more 
generously provided than in England. But otherwise, as 
the recent report of the Scottish Education Department 
showed, the schools in Scotland have much the same 
problems as in England and Wales. There is a shortage 
of teachers, especially in rural schools, and especially in 
mathematics and science. The school population is tempo- 
rarily swollen by the high birthrate immediately after the 
war. The building of secondary schools has had less leeway 
to make up than in England and Wales, but in new housing 
areas deficiencies have had to be met by transporting 
children to schools far from their homes, and by using tem- 
porary accommodation such as church halls. Too many 
children embark on a five-year course and leave without 
finishing it. 

If Scotland’s educational problems are broadly the same 
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THE THINGS WE DO FOR YOU -3 


Vout ,Sitipssccassececs 


about us, but what we do for our living may 
nevertheless touch your own life at a good many points. 


For example, you need 


only think 
of your food 


Your bread and biscuits are made of flour which was 
probably milled in a Simon-built flour mill (Henry Simon 
build most of the mills in the British Isles) and some of 
the wheat was very likely handled, stored, shipped and 
unloaded by Simon granaries and port installations on 
both sides of an ocean (there are Simon handling plants 
at every grain-receiving port in the Kingdom). Your 
eggs and bacon, your meat and milk, come from livestock 
which may be fed on the balanced rations made in some 
Simon-equipped provender mill. And if your wife has 
an electric kitchen, will you remind her that not a few 
of Britain’s great power stations have boilers built by 


Simon-Carves? 


coal washeries . coke ovens . power stations . heavy chemical 
and gasworks plants metallurgical plants materials 
handling plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills 
and many other specialities. ; 
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BE HEROES ? 


And fight the Fire Fiend 
without NU-SWIFT ? But why? Even 
the Royal Navy don't do that. Please 
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as those south of the border, methods of dealing with them, 
and indeed the school system itself, are somewhat different. 
Children usually stay at the primary schools until they are 
twelve, instead of eleven as in England and Wales. Then 
they may go to junior secondary schools, offering three-year 
courses up to the school-leaving age of fifteen, or to senior 
secondary schools offering five-year courses. These roughly 
correspond to modern and grammar schools respectively 
There are also omnibus schools, which combine both junior 
and senior streams and often primary departments as well. 

At the end of the five-year course children take the Scot- 
tish leaving certificate, which is run by the Department of 
Education itself. Like the General Certificate, it is taken in 
individual subjects, and there are two levels—a lower, which 
the Scots think is rather higher than the ordinary level of 
the GCE, and a higher level which is thought to be rather 
lower than the advanced GCE. It never appears in the 
curriculum of the junior secondary schools, as the GCE 
does to an increasing extent in the best modern schools 
south of the border. To that extent the division, and the 
difference in prestige, between senior and junior schools is 
more marked than between grammar and modern schools ; 
but there is less danger that children who could have 
profited by an advanced course will be denied it. 










Congested Statute Book 


We pride ourselves on being a practical people. We 
abhor systems. Our books are all desultory rather than 
systematic and logical. We look at the need of the hour, 
and do the work of the hour. We do one thing at one 
time, Whatever foresight the people may act on in 
private life . . . in all public affairs, though action 
in these more expressly concerns the future than the 
present, we never have acted and never do act with 
systematic forethought. We endeavour to remedy each 
evil as it arises, to meet each contingency as it comes 
forward ; and it is our boast that we thus have a practical 
working cunstitution, elastic in its nature, which at all 
times takes the imprint of the national circumstances and 
the national will. It is our boast that our constitution was 
not struck off at a heat, nor built symmetrically for one 
narrow and specific purpose like a Grecian temple, but. 
like one of our Gothic palaces, has been added to, piece 
after piece, room after room, according to the wants of 
society. Now a watchtower, then a fortress, next a 
library, afterwards a music hall, then a picture gallery, 
then a hospital, have all been clustered round the great 
dining hall or barn that was first erected, till the whole 
has become as inconvenient and cumbrous, occupying 
threefold the space of a modern mansion of equal utility, 
as it is unsightly. We all love and venerate this kind of 
constitution. We have inherited these sentiments from 
our forefathers, and have long adhered steadfastly, not 
to say stubbornly, to the practice of providing only for 
the evil of the hour. The consequences of this proceed- 
ing now begin to appal us. We have a statute book that 
no study can comprehend, and we add statutes to it 
year after year that are often conflicting and contradictory 
with one another and with previously existing statutes. 
Besides these, we have also the common law, customs 
which it enforces, and prerogatives to which it defers. 
In every part of our administration all these complicated 


sources of authority mingle, and make a turbid and con- 
fused stream, 


The Economist 


May 26, 1855 
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It was not Cricket 


ACING Mr Marciano in a sixteen-foot boxing ring is not 
the easiest way of increasing Britain’s dollar earnings. 
The late Marquess of Queensberry, moreover, would not 
have been altogether satisfied with the California Boxing 
Commission’s interpretation of the “noble art.” Mr Marciano 
uses his head rather literally when in-fighting and obvious!y 
finds it difficult to step back from a crumbling opponent. 
To that extent, there is justification for the chorus of indig- 
nant lamentation on behalf of Mr Cockell. But an objective 
look at the newsreels makes it perfectly clear that Mr 
Cockell landed only a few good blows and was dead on his 
feet before the final controversial punch ever struck him. 
It is both silly and ungracious, therefore, for the press to 
pretend that defeat was due to foul play. It is doubly 
ungracious in view of Mr Marciano’s tactful remark that 
Mr Cockell had done very nicely in standing up for nearly 
nine rounds. 

But the point at issue is a larger one. If a country wishes 
to compete in top-flight international sports, particularly on 
the professional level, it should not go into a hysteria of 
admiration for itself—or of indignation with other people— 
when the not-quite-top-flight athletes it sends out do not 
succeed in winning. The Dunkirk attitude, the “ lighting 
of England’s beacons ” because a boxer stands helplessly on 
his feet longer than had been expected, breeds the most 
petty nationalism when applied to sports. This country 
invented the very words “ fair play,” and that should be 
remembered even when the Russians win at Henley, the 
Americans at St Andrews and the Portuguese at Oporto. 
And, as Mr Cockell so aptly put it, being a bad winner is 
usually more rewarding than being a good loser. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Talks with the leaders of Mau Mau terrorists in Kenya 
have broken down, and it now seems that once again hopes 
of mass surrenders and a quick end to large-scale operations 
have been frustrated. The most fanatical section of the 
Mau Mau command has evidently decided to hang on: 
and though its forces have been disorganised, the terrain 
in which it operates inevitably pins down large numbers 
of the security forces, now making another sweep in the 
mountains. Immediate relief is postponed ; but evidence 
grows that Mau Mau is slowly breaking up. 

* 


It was announced this week that Simpkin Marshall Ltd. 
—the firm of wholesale booksellers whose financial failure 
was discussed in The Economist of April 30th and which 
has since been compulsorily wound up—has been bought 
by Hatchards, the Piccadilly booksellers. The firm will 
continue to provide, under its old name, the single copy 
service to booksellers that both they and publishers con- 
sider essential to the book trade. Unlike the old Simpkins, 
however, the new Simpkins will not carry large stocks ; or 
rather, the size of its stock will depend upon the publishers’ 
willingness to deposit books with it on a sale or return basis, 
the books thus remaining the publishers’ property. 
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Books & Publications 





Holstein and Bismarck 


THE HOLSTEIN PAPERS, 1837-1909: 
Val. I. Memoirs and Political Observations. 
Edited by Norman Rich and M. H. Fisher. 
Cambridge University Press. 242 pages. 
25s. 

HE Holstein Papers have had a 


chequered career. Holstein himself 
gave them to a certain Frau von Lebbin, 


who, in her turn, gave them to the 
banker, Paul von Schwabach, on condi- 
tion that no part of them should be 
published. It was not until 1930 that 


Schwabach allowed Frau von Lebbin’s 
nephew access to the papers ; at the 
same time Thimme, the chief official 
editor of the Grosse Politik, was also 
permitted to work on them and probably 
removed some of the correspondence 
with Hatzfeldt. In 1935 the Gestapo 
confiscated the papers in Schwabach’s 
possession, surrendering them to the 
German Foreign Office in 1939. There, 
but for the fortunes of war, they might 
have remained. The present editors 
have now endeavoured to make public 
all that can imterest the historical 
student; they state that they have 
searched the German Foreign Office 
archives for Holstein letters, “ but owing 
to the enormous mass of material cannot 
be sure that all of them have been 
found.” This first volume of memoirs 
is an important and fascinating intro- 


duction to the diaries and correspond- 
ence that are to be published subse- 
quently ; 


Even when allowance is made for the 
favourable light in which most people 
manage to present themselves, Holstein’s 
memoirs make clear that he was not 
the sinister psychopath we have hitherto 


been led to believe. Indeed one gains 
the impression of someone a good deal 
ae ; 

less pathological than Bismarck. His 
criticism of the Chancellor’s “ political 
bigamy” in making the Reinsurance 
lreaty with Russia in 1887 seems 
unexceptionable. His account of the 
sending of the Kruger telegram and its 


effect s shrewd. He saw both Bismarck 
and W ‘helm II as they really were, 
and it is interesting to find that the 


blame for Bismarck’s dismissal rests 
na Bismarck himself. But, as the 
Qditors 


, of this volume point out, it has 
hitherto been convenient to make Hol- 
stein, a detached and solitary figure, of 
impeccable patriotism, the scapegoat for 
other people’s folly. 


At the present momerit, when the 
rmans are clamouring to have their 
archives restored together with West 
German sovereignty, it is a melancholy 
teflection that few of these comments 
of Holstein’s would have been pub- 


lished, if not by the Allies. The asper- 
sions cast upon Schlieffen or Keudell, 
for instance, will be unwelcome in Ger- 
many ; more so will be the aspersions 
cast, only too justifiably it would seem, 
upon Bismarck. For, in spite of the efforts 
of historians like Professor Schnabel to 
reassess his reputation, the German 
public will scarcely welcome the 
evidence supplied by Holstein that Bis- 
marck could lie as unscrupulously as 
Hitler: for instance, his gross repudia- 
tion of what he had said to Blowitz and 
what Holstein calls the “ monstrous and 
contemptible lie originating either with 
Busch or, more probably, with Bis- 
marck” that the Kaiser wished to break 
with Russia in 1890. It is only since the 
German state papers have been in 
Britain that evidence has been found 
of Thimme’s views about the need to 
suppress embarrassing material; there 
is a fresh example here where Thimme 
is found saying that the editors of the 
Grosse Politik “went to the limits of 
what is desirable in view of present 
political interests . . . in their choice of 
documentary material on German policy 
in the Far East, particularly as regards 
the acquisition of Kiaochau.” 

The Holstein Papers are well edited 
and beautifully produced. It is regret- 
table only that the English text has 
retained a few unnecessary germanisms 
and that the subject index omits—pre- 
cisely—Kiaochau. 


New Economic 
Commentary 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND: Volume I, The Eighteenth Cen- 


tury. 
By T. S. Ashton. 
Methuen. 257 pages. 18s. 


“ COMMENTARY, with a stress 
on trends of development rather 
than on forms of organisation or 
economic legislation”—the publisher’s 
introduction to this new series, edited 
by Professor Ashton, fairly aptly sum- 
marises the structure of his own first 
volume. There is little of the conven- 
tional narration of events in it. Each 
of the seven chapters surveys a number 
of aspects of a major branch of the 
economy, illustrating the critical analysis 
with a wealth of judiciously chosen con- 
temporary detail which the reader will 
find a constant delight. One rejoices 
to learn, for instance, that the only good 
employment statistics for the century 
come from the accounts of the Receiver 
of Sixpences for Greenwich Hospital. 
The true strength of the book lies in the 
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three central chapters on communica- 
tions, manufactures and finance, and in 
the final chapter on labour, where the 
author again draws up a formidable 
array of evidence against the “ horror 
school” of historians of the Industrial 
Revolution. Only here and there does 
inspiration seem to have run dry; the 
treatment of the growth -of population 
is a little dull compared with other 
recent studies, and the section on foreign 
trade, which is in the form almost of a 
list of goods and areas, fails to convey 
the nature, timing and significance of 
the several vital changes that came 
about. 

The method of approach has its dis- 
advantages. The commentary is directed 
at economic sectors rather than at the 
economy as a whole. We are told that 
the book is mainly interested in answer- 
ing the questions economists ask of the 
past, and in detail they will certainly 
find much to excite their interest and 
arouse their admiration: the discussion 
of the cost reducing factors in innova- 
tions, with the emphasis on saving high 
labour costs rather than high wages ; 
the remarkable tour de force on the 
foreign exchanges; a fascinating if 
slightly amoral account of the economics 
of counterfeiting ; and above all the 
frequent references to the rate of 
interest. Here the argument is not 
entirely convincing ; were business men 
really so lacking in ingenuity as to be 
unable to get round the legal rate, and 
is it not possible that the correlation 
between investment outlays and the rate 
of interest was due to the latter playing 
its part as an indicator rather than asa 
determinant of activity ? 

From a wider viewpoint, however, 
economists may feel that Mr Ashton 
hardly succeeds in drawing the separate 
strands into a clear exposition of the 
factors of economic expansion. What 
really was the role of the growth of popu- 
lation ? Again, one feels the need for 
a more extended examination of what 
Professor Lewis has called the central 
problem of economic development— 
how did the community raise its rate 
of saving if in fact it raised it at all ? 
The lack of a discussion of economic 
thought and motives also makes it hard 
to answer another basic question—why 
did a greater proportion of savings flow 
into productive channels ? 

Perhaps some of these questions really 
belong to Dr John’s volume on the next 
seventy years; perhaps economists are 
asking too much of the past. If so, they 
must swallow their disappointment and 
revel in the good things remaining, 
sparing a kind thought for Professor 
Ashton’s colleagues, who must try to 
maintain the same high level of scholar- 
ship in this valuable series. 


Popular Politician 
JAMES MAXTON: The Beloved Rebel. 
By John McNair. 

Allen and Unwin. 347 pages. 12s. 6d. 


ie is easy to find fault with this book. 
It contains many mis-statements of 
fact, due to mere ignorance or careless- 
ness. A singular collection of these 
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schoolboy howlers will be found on 
38. Surely someone might have 

employed to remove these and 
others before publication. A_ reader 
who finds such mistakes over facts 
familiar to him may feel mistrustful of 
the author’s accuracy on matters that 
he cannot check ; but such mistrust may 
well be groundless. Mr McNair prob- 
ably knows all about the intestinal dis- 
orders of the Independent Labour Party. 

A more serious charge is prejudice. 
“The Tories, who have, during the 
whole course of British history, shown 
themselves the most violent of all in 
defence of their interests. . . .” That 
would do for a third-rate politician in 
the middle of an election, but it is poor 
stuff to find in a book that purports to 
be history. But “the Tories” are not 
the only villains. Miss Bondfield was 
Minister of Labour in the _ second 
Labour Government, and we read that 
“her callousness affected all her depart- 
ment,” and there is a cheap gibe that, 
when she visited Glasgow, she travelled 
down in a first-class carriage. In fact, 
everyone is out of step except our 
Jimmy. 

And yet one cannot help liking the 
book and its author. The outstanding 
fact about Maxton is that everyone liked 
him and very many loved him. © The 
author was one of Maxton’s most 
devoted helpers in the latter part of his 
career, when his health was already fail- 
ing, and his loyalty and love shine 
through every page of the book. 

Son of a Glasgow elementary school- 
teacher, and a teacher himself, Maxton 
entered the House of Commons in 1922, 
one of the redoubtable band of Clyde- 
siders who secured the leadership of the 
party for MacDonald and thenceforth 
proceeded to rebel against him. He 
died in 1946, having accomplished 
nothing, but leaving behind him a very 
fragrant memory. He looked like a 
poet; he was a saint. He was no 
thinker, or rather his thought was of 
the kind that seems most tedious and 
unprofitable today: all about “ capital- 
ism,” which is a hell ruled by devils, 
and “socialism,” a never-never land 
where we could all be happy, if only 
we could overthrow the capitalists. He 
understood the facts of life about as 
much as Rousseau. Nevertheless, he 
was a memorable man. 

A few years before Maxton entered 
Parliament Bertrand Russell wrote an 
essay in which he showed why revolu- 
tionary agitators are bound to be 
warped, embittered and _ unpleasant 
people. He proved his case and then 
came Jimmy Maxton and proved him 
wrong. He was truly “the beloved 
rebel.” 


Justice in Kenya 


THE TRIAL OF JOMO KENYATTA. 
By Montagu Slater. 
Secker and Warburg. 255 pages. 18s. 


i England anyone charged with an 
offence for which the maximum 
penalty is more than three months im- 
prisonment has, with negligible excep- 
tions, the right to be tried by a jury. If 


he elects to be dealt with summarily he 
may, if convicted, appeal and have the 
whole case reheard. Jomo Kenyatta, 
with other men, was tried and convicted 
in Kenya by a single magistrate sitting 
without a jury, and was sentenced to 
seven years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. He appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Kenya and applied unsuccess- 
fully for leave to appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, but he 
had no right at any stage to demand a 
rehearing. 

It would be wrong, from Mr Montagu 
Slater’s account of the trial, to try to 
draw any conclusion about the merits of 
the case, but certain facts clearly emerge. 
The first is that the magistrate, Mr 
Thacker, conducted the trial under very 
trying conditions with admirable tact, 
patience and ability. His only error of 
judgment on the procedural side 
(whether his decision in substance was 
right or wrong) was his accusation that 
counsel for the defence, Mr D. N. Pritt, 
QC, was guilty of contempt of court in 
sending a telegram to some British 
Labour MPs. In this he was not upheld 
by the Supreme Court of Kenya. 

The second fact is that, in charges of 
such gravity and complexity, the 
absence of a preliminary hearing places 
an intolerable burden on the defence. 
As Mr Pritt remarked at one point, 

Never has any man in the whole course 

of history stood his trial in England in 

a single criminal court on a charge in- 

volving a sentence of seven years’ penal 

servitude, without every line and tittle 
of the evidence that is to be given against 
him on his trial being given beforehand 
in committal proceedings in police 
courts, with the express intention that 
he shall know, as the Government of 

Kenya is determined I shall not know, 

that he shall know the case before him 

in time for him to answer. 


To which Mr Thacker observed : 


I think the answer to that is that Kenya 
is unfortunately suffering at the present 
time from an emergency. 


It is equally clear that the decision 
of the Government of Kenya to hold the 
trial in a remote place is difficult to 
justify, whatever may have been the 
excellent motives, and it is hard to 
excuse the placing of obstacles in the 
way of the defendants instructing 
counsel of their own choice, whatever 
may have been the political objections 
to the gentlemen concerned. 

On the other hand, Mr Slater lays 
insufficient stress on the fact that two 
judges of the Supreme Court of Kenya 
heard and dismissed all the appeals but 
one, and four Law Lords sitting as 
members of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council held, without calling 
on the Crown, that there,was no ground 
for giving leave to appeal. Where the 
issues are of fact, as in this case with the 
exception of occasional legal arguments 
they were, it is difficult for any superior 
court to supplant the, court which 
actually saw and heard the witnesses, 
and impossible for the readers of a sum- 
mary to substitute their judgment for 
that of the magistrate who heard the 
case. What the book does underline is 
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how unwise it is to deal with serious 
offences by summary trial and what an 
intolerable burden it places on the 
shoulders of the one man who has to 
decide all issues of fact. 


Comparative Federalism 


FEDERALISM, FINANCE AND 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN CANADA 
AUSTRALIA AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 

By A. H. Birch. 

Oxford University Press. 328 pages. 35s. 


Mw Englishmen know little abou; 
federalism. Those who do know 
something about it do not usually like it, 
It is something to be recommended to 
awkward colonials but not for home 
consumption. On the whole, then, Dr 
Birch’s painstaking study of federal 
finance and social legislation will not be 
likely to prove very popular in this 
country, except amongst academic 
political scientists and those mysterious 
persons who draw up constitutions for 
colonies approaching self-government. 
But it should be a great help to those 
politicians and civil servants who are 
grappling with the problems of such 
countries as Nigeria and the West 
Indies. 

The author’s avowed method is to 
construct a “model” federation which, 
by a fortunate chance, approximates to 
the position in the three countries he 
is concerned with. The purpose of the 
model is to overcome the objections of 
those pedants who say there can be no 
such subject as Comparative Govern- 
ment. In fact, however, Dr Birch does 
not return to it often, and most of his 
book is a factual survey of the difficulties 
of distributing resources between the 
governments in each of the three federa- 
tions, and of providing for social legisla- 
tion which was not envisaged when their 
three constitutions were drawn up. He 
shows how basic to a federation the 
power to tax has become, and deals 
adequately with the way these three 
countries have distributed tax proceeds ; 
he gives special attention to the financial 
problems of the poorer rural states. 
(However, he does give the impression 
that “finance” is largely taxation, 
whereas in the federations more atten- 
tion is given to loan policy and central 
bank policy than he suggests.) He shows 
how hard it has proved to organise 
nationwide systems of unemployment 
and health insurance in countries whose 
“ pioneering ” traditions have taken un- 
kindly to them, and whose constitutions 
offer ample opportunities for confusion 
and procrastination. 

Dr Birch shares with many other 
writers on federalism a lack of sympathy 
towards the states and provinces. He 
tends to brush aside state claims as 
“inadmissible ” and state differences as 
existing in the minds of state politicians 
rather than in social reality. This view 
is common enough in federations and 
even more common among those who 
have been brought up under a unitary 
system. It is misleading because, if 
admitted, it leaves no significant reason 
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why federalism should persist at all. In 
- it is clear in each of the three 
federations dealt with in this book that 
state sentiment is @ powerful and 
vigorous factor in shaping the pattern of 

litics. Students of federalism should 
guard themselves against the automatic 
assumption that a central government 
knows what is best for all its citizens. 

There are occasional slips, most y in 
connection with Australia: Tasmanians 
will be surprised to see their island 
referred to repeatedly as one of the 
western states,” when nearly all of it lies 
east of Melbourne ; Lord Bruce will be 
even more surprised to learn that the 
Labour Party was in office in the Federal 
Parliament in 1927. Dr Birch would 
have difficulty in identifying the second 
of the two Independent Country Party 
members elected in 1940, and in proving 
that the Labour Party was out of office 
in Queensland between 1917 and 1925. 
On the whole, however, this is an 
extremely useful book. 


fact, 


A Splendid Failure 


K2: THE SAVAGE MOUNTAIN. 
By Charles Houston and Robert Bates. 
Collins. 192 pages. 25s. 


MONG the peaks of the Karakoram 
Range, K2, or Mount Godwin- 
Austen as it appears on many maps, has 
been visited by a number of expeditions. 
In 1902 a party consisting of British, 
Austrians, and one Swiss made the first 
attack on the mountain and were turned 
back by bad weather, having experi- 
enced 41 days of snowstorms out of 49. 
Subsequently, Italian and American 
expeditions made unsuccessful attempts. 
“K2, The Savage Mountain” records 
the exploits of the 1953 American expe- 
dition, which had to abandon its attempt 
when about 3,000 feet from the summit. 
Dr Charles Houston, the leader of the 
expedition, and Mr Robert Bates share 
the narrative of how, without using 
porters above the Base Camp, they 
established a series of camps until 
finally the whole party was assembled 
at Camp VIII at a height of about 
25,500 feet. Up till this time the expe- 
dition’s luck had held; thereafter a 
series of catastrophes beset them. First 
they were snowbound in their tents at 
Camp VIII for a week, in the course of 
which one member of the expedition, 
Gilkey, was found to be mortally ill; 
they were forced to abandon the camp in 
a blizzard so as to get the sick man 
down to a level where he might have had 
a chance of survival. While lowering 
Gilkey down an ice-slope, one member 
slipped and pulled off most of his col- 
leagues after him ; fortunately nobody 
was killed, but most of the party were 
injured. Finally, the dying Gilkey was 
carried away by an avalanche and killed. 
The account of how the remainder of 
the party, weakened by frost-bite, 
Soenare and exhaustion, made their way 
oo the mountain, the stronger helping 
© weaker, is as gripping a story as one 
could wish to read. Bates, who describes 
this part of the adventure, has a simple 


economical style, free from clichés or 
sensationalism, that is particularly suited 
to the gallant story he has to tell. 

“K2, The Savage Mountain,” is a 
story of failure at a time when others 
were achieving success in the same 
year Sir John Hunt’s party succeeded on 
Everest and the Germans on Nanga 
Parbat ; and on K2, the Italians suc- 
ceeded in 1954 where the Americans 
failed in 1953—but it is a story of 
splendid failure. To what extent the 
failure was inevitable, on account of the 
modest scale of the expedition and of the 
tactics employed on the assault, is a 
question that needs to be studied by 
leaders of mountaineering expeditions. 
Dr Houston’s party may have lacked 
resources and good judgment, but they 
certainly did not lack courage or the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and loyalty to one 
another. 

Two criticisms of this book should be 
mentioned: the quality of the photo- 
graphs is lower than the standard to 
which we have become accustomed ; 
and, even in these days, the price seems 
high for a book of under 200 pages and 
with only sixteen illustrations. 


Illogical Positivism 


POWER OF WORDS. 
By Stuart Chase. 
Phoenix House. 308 pages. 18s. 


csDOWER of Words” forms, as it 

were, a sequel to Mr Chase’s 
“The Tyranny of Words” (1938). 
Whereas in the latter he dealt mainly 
with the misuse of words and the 
destructive aspects of language, in the 
former he deals also with the construc- 
tive use of words and the constructive 
aspects of language. In both works he 
tries to publicise semantics, the science 
—in part at least, the art—of meaning 
in general and of meanings in particu- 
lar ; in “ Power of Words” he concerns 
himself additionally with the complex 
problem of communication. This prob- 
lem is exercising some of the best minds 
on either side of the Atlantic: those of 
industrialists as well as of academics ; 
those of the manual professions (engin- 
eers, for instance) as well as of educa- 
tion. As a publicist of semantics and 
as a stalwart in the cause of better 
communication, Mr Chase deserves 
well of the public. “ Power of Words” 
should be widely read. 

Yes ; widely read, even though many 
will disagree with him, less perhaps on 
specific points than on broad principles. 
His greatest value is that of an irritant: 
by moving numerous people to violent 
expostulation, he may succeed in caus- 
ing a high proportion of them to think 
about matters they have, for far too 
long, taken for granted. Mr Chase is, 
one feels, often wrong but he is wrong 
in the right way. Almost as often he is 
right in the wrong way—that is, for 
reasons either erroneous or, at best, 
inadequate. He is healthily informative 
about such things as mechanical brains 
and amazing computators, and even 
about the underlying principles (the 
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new science of cybernetics) ; about the 
language of science ; elementary seman- 
tics ; “ economese ” and propaganda and 
political rhetoric; gobbledygook—the 
American version of what we call 
officialese or, in Mr Ivor Brown’s 
brilliant coinage, barnacular ; medical 
jargon and “ educational talk.” But he 
lacks the aesthetic, the scientific, the 
philosophical and the linguistic equip- 
ment to treat satisfactorily of “the 
enchanted loom” (human brain)—“ the 
significance of the culture concept” 
(sic)}—“ super-linguistics” (sic)—“ the 
mass media”—and especially “the 
unused potential.” 


He would have written a better book 
if he had confined himself within the 
range of his own competence, which, it 
must be added, is not inconsiderable. 
Of philosophy, religion, art, literature, 
music, he prudently says little ; yet they 
have their importance. He has suc- 
cumbed to the meretricious, very 
parochial charms of -the so-called 
Logical Positivists, who, pretending and 
even believing that they are furthering 
communication, are, in the rather grim 
fact, doing much to render communica- 
tion impossible, except on the level of 
robots. 


Shorter Notices 


JOHN FREE. 
By R. J. Mitchell. 
Longmans. 157 pages. 25s, 


John Free died in Italy in 1465 when he 
was about thirty-five. During the last nine 
years of his life he had been winning a 
reputation in the humanist circles of Italy, 
first as a student at Ferrara, then at Padua 
where he gained the patronage of John 
Tiptoft, and finally at Rome. Miss Mitchell 
has taken Free’s career as a thread running 
through and connecting her sketches of 
Bristol, Oxford and Renaissance scholarship 
during these few decades. But despite her 
patient researches the thread remains faint 
and faded ; and the real interest of her book 
lies elsewhere, in her account of the centres 
of learning and the scholars, patrons and 
book-collectors with whom John Free was 
connected. 

All that is known of Free’s early life is 
that he came of a Bristol family, and that 
in his eleven years at Oxford he took his 
BA and MA degrees and was elected to a 
Balliol fellowship. The main evidence for 
his career in Italy consists of twelve frag- 
mentary letters by Free, some lecture notes 
and copies of treatises, and two translations 
from Greek into Latin. Other scraps of 
evidence show that he wrote some verses, 
since lost, that he was invited to compose 
an epitaph in Petrach’s honour and that just 
before his death he was rewarded with a 
papal provision to the Bishopric of Bath 
and Wells. Miss Mitchell is scrupulously 
careful in distinguishing between evidence 
and conjecture ; but she has only been able 
to maintain her chosen biographical form 
by supplying assumptions, speculations, 
guesses and possibilities in irritatingly large 
quantities. It is unfortunate that the 
material for an article should thus have 
been inflated into a book on this plan, for 


‘ Miss Mitchell has shown that she possesses 


the scholarship, insight and sympathy to 
produce a valuable study of Renaissance 
scholarship and patronage to set beside her 
earlier biography of Tiptoft. 
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FIVE VENTURES: Irag, Syria, Persia, 
Madagascar, Dodecanese. 

By Christopher Buckley. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 266 pages. 
108. 6d. 


This is the sixth of a series of short 
popular military histories of campaigns in 
the Second World War. Nearly half the 
volume is concerned with the unhappy but 
successful Syrian campaign of 1941. Other 
chapters deal with Iraq 1941, Persia 1941, 
and Madagascar 1942, all of which achieved 
their objectives, and also with the unsuc- 
cessful (because from the start impossible) 
venture in the Dodecanese in 1943. The 
style and scale of treatment are approxi- 
mately uniform ; the narrative is clear and 
well arranged, and factual within its limits ; 
and the author has avoided the over-stuffed 
and ponderous on the one hand; and the 
sprightly or facetious on the other—both 
besetting dangers of popular historians. 
These chapters do not pretend to give the 
last word on the events narrated. They 
are specifically a stop-gap till the official 
histories are ready; -they cover only the 
army, are only. lightly (but, nevertheless, 
euggestively) connected with greater events 
elsewhere, and they adopt strictly, and 
acceptably, the viewpoint of the man on 


the spot. Moreover, the local political back- 
ground is very sketchily and not very con- 
vincingly suggested, and on _ everything 
except military operations the author is no 
guide. But for any interested British 
reader who was not there they serve to 
answer very adequately the questions, 
“What sort of show was it? What did 
it amount to, and how did it go?” 


* 


EUROPEAN YEARBOOK: Volume I. 
Published under the auspices of the Council 
of Europe. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague. 
Batsford, London. 609 pages. 57s. 


This “European Yearbook,” by provid- 
ing between one set of covers the basic 
documents of most of the European organi- 
sations functioning today, and summaries 
of much that has already been written about 
them, has made life considerably easier for 
all students of postwar European institu- 
tions. But it is a pity that the Council of 
Europe, under whose auspices the yearbook 
was prepared, had to make up for so much 
lost time in one bite. The need to squeeze 
the highlights of six years (1948-1953) into 
the initial volume necessarily meant that, 
once the basic documents and compressed 
descriptions of each of the organisations 


Letters to the Editor 





In the Sign of the Balance 


Srr—Those of us who have watched, 
with bated breath, your anxious 
struggle to decide where to cast your 
vote rejoice that at last, reluctantly, 
cautiously (with the admonitory finger 
raised), but none the less definitely, you 
have slid stiffly down on the side of the 
angels.—Yours faithfully, 

Oxhey, Herts RICHARD COLLARD 


Coldest War 


Sir—In an article which appeared in 
The Economist of May 14th the 
names of countries which, for various 
reasons, are staking claims in_ the 
Antarctic, were listed, but no mention 
was made of Belgium.  Belgium’s 
claims in this part of the world are 
based on the fact that several territories 
and islands were discovered by Baron 
de Gerlache’s expedition in 1897-1899. 
He and his companions were, in fact, 
the first explorers to spend the winter in 
the Antarctic. The territories dis- 
covered by de Gerlache lie between 
longitude 61 and 65 W, and border what 
is now known as the “ Gerlache Strait.” 
Many of them bear Belgian names: 
Antwerp, Ghent, Brabant, Liege, 
Lemaire, Danco, etc. All the territories 
were at the time scientifically explored 
and measured. 

We consider that the discoveries and 
explorations made by the expedition of 
1897-1899 gives Belgium the right to 
take part in any international conference 


which might be set up to deal with the 
problem of sovereignty of the Antarctic. 
The claims of most of the other inter- 
ested countries are equally based on the 
rights derived from discovery and ex- 
ploration. 

My country’s contribution to the dis- 
covery of the Antarctic was once again 
tacitly acknowledged by the inclusion in 
the recent issue of stamps by the Falk- 
lands of one stamp bearing the picture 
of the Belgica.”—Yours faithfully, 

Marquis DU Parc LocMARIA 
London, S.W.1 Belgian Ambassador 


Delay on Bikes 


Sir—The report in your issue of May 
14th on the American Tariff Commis- 
sion’s inquiry into the bicycle industry 
reveals yet another instance of the folly 
of British manufacturers. If, as you say, 
the Americans prefer the English bicycle, 
why don’t the manufacturers sell it at 
the same price as the American bicycle ? 
They will sell just as many; they will 
earn more dollars and they will have 
thereby money in hand to advertise their 
makes. Furthermore, they will not 
attract the attention of the Tariff Com- 
mission. All they have to do is to 
organise themselves. Even at this late 
hour, can they not do so and tell the 
Tariff Commission that they are pre- 
pared to raise their prices to American 
levels as a gesture of friendship—or 
something ?—Yours faithfully, 

Karachi JOHN WILBERFORCE 
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had been included, there was little space 
left for description and analysis. Th, 
authors have, however, been aware of the 
need to put more flesh on the bare bones. 
To provide a general framework for the 
documents, they have included a number 
of illuminating introductory articles by 
prominent Europeans and special articles 
on each of the principal organisations by 
the secretary-general or other senior official. 
Future volumes should have space to pro 
vide more background on the political and 
other pressures that have led to institutions 
developing in certain directions and becom- 
ing stunted in others. And it should also 
be possible to include enough detail on the 
day-to-day operations of the institutions to 
give a sense of the relationship between 
organisations and events and thus to make 
the yearbook not only a useful reference 
book, but itself a living document. 

Because of its wider geographic scope, 
the authors decided to omit Nato from this 
first volume. But they indicate that this 
decision is not mecessarily final, and i: is 
to be hoped that it will be reversed. Th: 
European community and the Atlantic com- 
munity are not exclusive, but mutually 
reinforcing concepts, which not only over- 
lap, but mesh together at too many points 
to be treated separately. 


Property After the Rent Act 


Sir—Your article of May 7th seems to 
assume that rent control is necessary ; 
but in the same article you report that 
controlled “weekly ” houses are selling 
at three years’ purchase. If it is recalled 
that before rent control such houses 
generally sold at twenty years’ purchase, 
the injustice done to landlords is obvious. 
The reason advanced for rent contro] }s 
that weekly tenants cannot afford to pay 
an economic rent. Whether this is 
generally true is doubtful. What is 
certain is that if the state desires that 
such tenants should be subsidised, the 
state should bear the cost of the subsidy, 
not the individuals who happen to have 
invested their savings in houses instead 
of in industry. 

There is little doubt that the Rent 
Restriction Acts are one of the most 
shameless examples of the victimisation 
of a minority which is too small! to 
protect its interests at the polls.—Yours 
faithfully, Henry MEULEN 
Edinburgh 


India Tackles Social 
Equality 


Sir—Mr Tyson missed my point. The 
operative word in the sentence he quotes 
was “deserve.” Plenty of people in 
India work hard, a fair number are 
thrifty, and the usual proportion are 
inventive. Certainly, too, they hope to 
be allowed to keep the rewards of their 
effort. My point was merely that if that 
reward happens to be sufficiently large 
to make them unequal, neither their hard 
work, nor their thrift, nor their inven- 
tiveness will be considered to give them 
a moral right to keep it untaxed, or 
lightly taxed. Equality comes first, the 
right to keep what one has earned a not 
very good second.—Yours faithfully, 
Your CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 
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Plessey were concerned with 

the manufacture of the first 
mass-produced domestic radio receiver 
as early as 1921. 
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entrusted the production of the very first a? 



















mass-produced television receiver M4 
in the world to Plessey. 


For many years Plessey have been putting 
ideas into production. 


This contribution, in simple terms, has 
involved the progressing of ideas through é 
to the prototype stage and on to 

mass-produced reality —cheaply, 

efficiently, and in time to meet a market. 
And, in doing so, Plessey engineers have 
built up a fund of experience which is . 
unique. 
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This experience, backed by a vast 4 
productive capacity, is available to 

top management in the electronic, 

electrical and light engineering fields . 
both in industry and Government 

service. When your new project is ; 
already in embryo form and awaits only 

the impetus of well-informed development 

and production capacity — you will do well 7 
to talk it over with Plessey. é 
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Bd ** . 
BS Blindfolded? 
: ‘ - ,. z In the particular silence that descends when the 


bar has emptied a quiet voice edged with just a 
touch of envy said: “ Yours seems to be the name they keep on asking for. 


Is it true that they can tell you blindfolded?” 
And the White Horse bottle with judicious 
modesty replied: “J think that it is extremely possible. Blending, age, 


f reputation, perhaps. But I’m talkino far too much.”’ 
> S 


The afternoon’s sunlit silence remained un- 
broken until the colonel came in with his lady 


and said: “Two large White Horse please.” 


A WHITE HORSE 


€ & 
a. Scotch Whisky 
MAXIMUM PRICES:— Bottles 35/-, $-Bottles 18/3, -Bottles 9/6, Miniature Bottles 3/8, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Shot in the Democrats’ Arm 


Washington, D.C. 


ITH the exception of war, it is hard to think of any 

public question that could engage popular emotion 
in the United States so universally as has the opportunity 
for obtaining immunisation from the annual scourge of 
poliomyelitis. That, the ferment was in substantial degree 
contrived by publicity and promotion does not alter the 
fact that it exists. Because it exists, the Eisenhower Admini- 
stration, which happened to be in charge of the government 
when the Salk vaccine was proven and publicly offered, had 
a priceless justification for an excursion into legitimate 
welfare-statism. Because the Republican Administration 
baulked and bungled, it now finds itself on the wrong side of 
a political issue of a scope and impact which even the most 
imaginative intrigues of the opposition could not have 
arranged without help from fate itself. The-inhibitions of 
decency, which are felt by all but the crassest politicians, 
have restrained partisan exploitation of the Administration’s 
errors, but in this case the general public undoubtedly 
knews what is going on.and feels that the government has 
been remiss. Political opinion is summed up in the grim 
joke that if the Administration did not manage a shot in the 
arm for the nation’s young, it certainly provided one for the 
Democrats. 

When, on a given day, one-fifth of those parents in 
New Haven, Connecticut, who had granted their written 
consent for the vaccination of their children withdrew it, 
they Were registering questions gnawing at parental minds 
everywhere, and inspiring similar action elsewhere. These 
questions concerned the inherent safety and effectiveness of 
the vaccine itself and the quality provided in the first mass 
production operations, They were coupled with confusion 
generated by a series of “yes,” “no,” “yes,” “no,” 
“maybe,” “ wait-and-see ” pronouncements from Washing- 
ton as cases of polio among those vaccinated gave rise to 
these questions. The questions and confusion exposed the 
shortcomings of the Washington approach, for which blame 
is being put on the President himself and on his cabinet 
officer in charge, Mrs Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


* 


What the public wanted was a programme promising 
that the largest possible number of people would be safely 
immunised before the summer polio season began. The 
sober Necessity was a programme aiming at the widest 
possible immunisation when, and only when, maximum 


safety and adequate supplies were assured. The over-riding 
error of the Administration was to bring the government 
in too late, when the public demand had got out of hand 
and considerations of safety and supply could not be dealt 
with calmly and smoothly. This error sprang from the fixed 
attitudes and habits of the Administration. 

One of the reasons for its plight lies in its peculiar 
insulation from the emotional life of the people. Mrs 
Hobby will never be permitted to forget that, in trying to 
make a case for herself before Congress after the uproar had 
well begun, she remarked that, the vaccine being unique, 
no one “could have foreseen the public demand.” The 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis had spent the 
year 1954 building up popular demand for the vaccine, 
should it prove effective, and in the first three months of 
1955 the foundation worked for a climactic announcement 
of success, timed not to the hour, but to the minute, on 
April 12th. Much of the emotional content of the public 
interest goes all the way back, of course, to President 
Roosevelt’s affliction, and the annual collecting drives, 
connected with his birthday anniversaries, for money to 
defeat polio. Mrs Hobby must have been almost alone in 
missing the mounting excitement. 

The Administration also made the mistake of maintaining 
too rigidly its opposition to federal “controls” which it 
equates with “creeping socialism.” This rigidity was 
reinforced by the relevant circumstance that Mrs Hobby 
comes from that school of prosperous Texans-for- 
Eisenhower who make state rights a religion. As a result, 
the Administration was committed in advance to a voluntary 
programme for distributing the vaccine and to a minimum 
of federal intervention. 

Praiseworthy as these ideals may be, they did not fit the 
necessities of the immunisation programme. There has, 
in fact, been, by law, an extensive intervention by Washing- 
ton. The mandatory inspection by government biological 
experts and the imposition of government standards of 
‘purity and strength are control. The government had 
participated in the triple-testing of the vaccine when it was 
being produced experimentally in laboratories. The 
“voluntary ” pledge of the manufacturers to deliver their 
commercial output only in accordance with a federally- 
approved plan for “voluntary” distribution is control, in 
spite of semantics. The licensing of manufacturers is 
control. But to the refined perceptions of the Admini- 
station, these are benign controls, while it would have been 
a malign use of federal power (according to this view) to 
control the production and distribution of the vaccine. 
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The classic justifications for control under even 
the freest enterprise, limited supply and almost unlimited 
demand for a measurable interval of time, were present but 
were rejected by the Administration on what seemed narrow 
ideological grounds. It can be conceded that the voluntary 
distribution system, with priorities recommended by the 
government, is better now that there is too little time to 
erect a federal apparatus. But control by a single firm 
hand, established at the time when all but Mrs Hobby 
could see the problem, as was done in Canada, could have 
avoided the errors which seem to be breeding more errors 
every day, although they could hardly have avoided the basic 
doubts about the vaccine’s safety. 


* 


The President’s own comments during the controversy 
have brought into the open a rather grave misconception of 
the role of the government in a world in which science and 
technology thrust new and difficult problems into politics. 
To the President, the immunisation programme apparently 
turns on questions answerable only by “ the scientists.” On 
at least two occasions in recent press conferences he rejected 
without reservation the idea that the “ government ” might 
make decisions in such a field, leaving the decisions to “ the 
experts.” Perhaps because of his training and experience 
outside government and politics, Mr Eisenhower’s present 
office has not yet taught him that after the experts have 
made their technical decisions, the President must make a 
higher decision for which he alone is properly equipped—a 
decision based on public policy and drawing upon arts and 
techniques never mastered in the laboratory. 

Of lesser importance, but still significant, is his willing- 
ness to delegate responsibility. In his public comments 
the President has shown a surprisingly broad grasp of the 
elements of the problem presented by the immunisation 
programme, but he has made it clear that he wishes the 
principal responsibility to be borne by Mrs Hobby and her 
chief subordinate, the harassed Dr Leonard Scheele, the 
Surgeon-General. Although the President has warmly 
affirmed his confidence in Mrs Hobby, the vaccine affair has 
probably had the unexpected and indirect effect of bringing 
the final breakdown of the experiment in clever politics 
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which made her the “woman member of the Eisenhower; 
cabinet.” She is now being referred to as the Secretary of 
Not-Too-Much Health, Education and Welfare and the 
fiasco has underscored the fact that she evokes only 
minimum gallantry from male Democratic critics, little 
loyalty from her own sex, and that her political support is 
not visible to the naked eye. 

Precise predictions as to when the promise of the 
immunisation programme will be fulfilled are impossible 
until the government makes up its mind about methods of 
production and the release of supplies of the vaccine. In a 
matter of months, output should be going well. There is 
every hope that the vaccine is as effective as it has been 
claimed to be, and that thoroughly satisfactory quality can 
be attained by mass production. The public anxiety and 
dissatisfaction may well have disappeared from the surface 
by the time the next election rolls around, but the memory 
of the Administration’s inadequate performance will hardly 
have been erased. 


Will They Run? 


HE present signs that peace may be breaking out add 


to the overriding and ever-present fear of the Repub- 


lican party: will Mr Eisenhower run again for the Presidency 
in 1956? For he was induced to accept a job which he 
evidently dislikes mainly by his desire to save the world 
from another war. If it looks to Mr Eisenhower, a year from 
now, as though he has achieved this, and has thus completed 
his duty to his country, then the attractions of his Gettys- 
burg farm may be stronger than his duty to his party. This, 
at least, is being said all the more when influential 
Republican friends of the President come away from calls 
at the White House to warn party gatherings that Mr Eisen- 
hower really may not run again. 

Such warnings are, of course, a needed stimulant for a 
party which has given practically no thought to how it 
will manage, as it must in 1960, even if not before, without 
the Great White Father who has led it back to power. The 
warnings may, moreover, remind recalcitrant Republicans 
of the gratitude and loyalty they owe to Mr Eisenhower. 
Indeed, the one sure thing is that uncertainty about whether 
the President will or will not run again is his chief asset in 
dealing with his party, particularly in Congress ; it is an 
asset which neither he nor his advisers will want to liquidate 
until the last possible moment. Before that moment comes, 
the pressure on the President, already formidable, will have 
grown so heavy that it will have become practically im- 
possible for him to avoid a second term. For the men 
around him are convinced, not only that he is the sole 
hope of the Republican party, but also that he is a certain 
winner in 1956. 

Most Democrats share that conviction, but the latest 
rumours about the President’s intentions, following an 
encouraging visit to Washington from last autumn’s 
promising litter of Democratic State Governors, have made 
the party’s presidential nomination in 1956 seem worth 
having. Unfortunately there has also been an ominous revival 
of the old dissention between the northern and southern 
wings of the party. Spurred on by Governor Shivers of 
Texas, those conservative leaders who refused to support Mr 
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n 1952, and thus made Mr Eisenhower a present 


Stevenson ! 
the southern states, have announced that they 


of most of ie 

would do the same again in 1956. Mr Stevenson himself 
helped to nip this party squabble in the bud, or at least 
‘ delay its blossoming a little. On his return from his 


\frican journey, he agreed that a delegate to a_party 
might be forgiven for refusing to abide by the 
jocision if his conscience forbade him to do so. 


. vant 
CONVCL Las 


majority 


Mr Stevenson’s own intentions in 1956 are still officially 
as unknown as are Mr Eisenhower’s, but it is just as 
abvious that he can hardly fail to be a candidate. However, 
Mr Stevenson, unlike the President, cannot count on his 
sarty’s nomination falling into his lap if he does not work 
Control of the Sky 

f Pentagon has the endearing habit of announcing 

a spectacular “ re-assessment” of Russian military 


trength whenever Congress is examining the defence 
budget. Last week’s soberly-worded statement by the 


Defence Department, however, that reports from Russia 
necessitated a revaluation of Soviet strength seemed to be 
founded on genuine concern. During fly-pasts preceding 


the May Day parade in Moscow, American observers noted 
two formations of the heavy jet aircraft which are capable of 
delivering atomic bombs at intercontinental range. A pro- 
totype of this plane was known to exist, but its entry into 
service had not been expected so soon. It is the counterpart 
of the American B-§2, an eight-jet, swept-wing giant with 
an operational range of 6,000 miles. So far, the United 
States appears to have only some 25 of these aircraft ready, 
and President Eisenhower admitted that this was less than 
might be wished. 

At the same time, a source in the Defence Department 
disclosed the fact that the Russian air force now possessed 
the MIG-17 supersonic fighter in very large quantities, 
and was putting into production a turbo-prop bomber 
probably superior to the B-47 medium jet bomber on which 
the United States has been relying heavily. These 
appraisals, together with a number of more dramatic state- 
ments which were first issued, and later denied, by Air Force 
generals, touched off a storm in Congress. Senator Syming- 
ton, who served as Secretary of the Air Force under Mr 
r ruman, was “ shocked and astounded ” by the Administra- 
hon's misjudgment of Soviet air might and by the inade- 
quate state of American defence. 

lhe Armed Services Committee of the Senate promptly 
resolved to inquire into the strength of the Air Force in 
order to decide whether the target of 137 wings by mid- 
‘957 was sufficient. President Eisenhower said it was 
Just not true” that the technical superiority of the Air 
Force had been suddenly lost; nevertheless, it appeared 
that the Defence Department, and its breezy head, Mr 
Wilson, had seriously underestimated the pace of Soviet 
technology. This week, Mr Wilson admitted that Russia 


was moving ahead towards a long-range bomber force, but 


insisted that the United States could maintain its lead. 


a there is no doubt that public opinion has received a 


Postage Due 


N vetoing a Bill providing for an average increase of 8.8 

~ per cent in the pay of some 500,000 postal workers, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was putting fairness and economy before 
politics. Ever since the Bill was drafted, the President has 
urged that an annual increase of $178 million in Post Office 
costs was excessive in view of the unwillingness of Coagress 
to raise postal rates. The President’s own proposals would 
call for an increase of 7.6 per cent in pay, or $129 million 
a year. But the Administration’s principal objection was 
that the postal pay Bill created unfair distinctions among 
postal employees: city letter carriers would receive a larger 
increase than rural mailmen, special delivery messengers 
would be neglected and the new system would be impos- 
sible to administer equitably. In its stead, the President 
urged Congress to pass a Bill embodying both a change 
in annual pay and a reclassification of postal service grades. 
Moreover, the differential in salaries of postmasters and 
supervisors would be maintained. 

The whole issue is intensely political because the National 
Association of Letter Carriers and the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks, together with the other smaller unions 
representing postal workers, enjoy a very direct access to 
public opinion. A postman does not always have to ring 
twice to get a hearing at the front door. In rural areas 
particularly, mailmen can exercise considerable influence 
on the potential voter. But although the two big unions 
agree on the need for a pay increase, the post office clerks 
are worried about reclassification, and this split has kept 
the postal “lobby ” in Congress from being as effective as 
it might be. 

In order to over-ride the presidential veto, a two-thirds 
majority is required in both the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. As The Economist goes to press, it is 
not certain how the vote will go, but it is exceedingly 
doubtful that the President will be beaten. A compromise 
Bill, embodying an increase of about 8 per cent in 
pay and a certain measure of reclassification, seems the 
most likely outcome. In either case, Congressmen will 
have managed to give the impression that they are doing 
their best for the men who carry all those wooing letters 
to their constituents. 


Royal Road to Panama 


TRATEGISTS, businessmen and tourists have long 

dreamt of the day when it would be possible to drive 
from Canada to the southern tip of Argentina along the 
15,714 mile Pan-American Highway. Part of this projected 
road, known as the Inter-American Highway, follows the 
ancient Spanish Camino Real and is intended to link the 
five Central American republics and Panama. Up to the 
present, business and commercial travel between the 
republics has depended almost exclusively on expensive air 
transport. Returning from his recent goodwill tour of the 
Caribbean area, the Vice-President, Mr Nixon, pledged 
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United States aid for the completion of the Inter-American 
Highway and pointed out that such a link could contribute 
significantly to the political stability of Central America. 

Early this month, one of the three remaining gaps in the 
highway was closed. The newly completed ten-mile stretch 
of road links Penas Blancas with La Cruz on the Costa 
Rican-Nicaraguan frontier. Thus Costa Rica’s isolation 
from the other republics is ended and the way towards a 
resumption of normal relations with Nicaragua is open. 
That this way is, so far, only physical was symbolised by 
the fact that neither Sr Figneres, the President of Costa 
Rica, nor General Somoza, President of Nicaragua, attended 
the ceremony. Their feud is still bitter. 
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Two further gaps remain in the Mexico to Panama high- 
way: one is a stretch of 35 miles between Ocotal in 
Guatemala and Huehuetenango on the Mexican border, 
and the other is a 140-mile breach between San Isidro in 
south central Costa Rica and the town of David in Panama. 
Construction on the former is now getting under way, and 
President Eisenhower has urged Congress to approve a $75 
million “crash programme ” in order to complete the entire 
Inter-American Highway over the next three years. Whether 
this can be accomplished over extremely difficult terrain 
will depend on the availability of American machinery. 

Military experts in Washington consider a safe, all- 
weather route through Central America of great importance. 
During the last war, German submarines played havoc with 
merchant shipping in the Caribbean Sea and there was no 
overland way of getting reinforcements to the Panama 
Canal. But of even greater importance are the potential 
economic consequences of the Inter-American link. The 
five republics have already met in San Salvador to consider 
the problem of antiquated restrictions on immigration, and 
on the free flow of goods and currencies. Once the Guate- 
malan “road block” is eliminated, moreover, Central 
America hopes to attract many of the American tourists who 
are now spending some $200 million annually in Mexico. 
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Box Offices at Home 


New York 

UBSCRIPTION television, popularly called “ pay-as- 

you-see TV,” is as controversial a subject in America 
as commercial television is in Britain. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission, which has the power to approve 
or veto the new system, has therefore invited comments 
from all interested parties, before making its decision, and 
viewers in the nation’s capital are being offered an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what it is like on an experimental basis. 

Although the politics of subscription television are com- 
plicated, the process itself is quite simple. The programmes 
would be transmitted over existing television channels 
during certain hours every day, instead of programmes 
financed by advertisers, and would be received on existing 
television sets. The point is that they are transmitted and 
received in an unintelligible “scrambled” form, and can 
only be viewed with the aid of a special decoding gadget 
attached to the set. The viewer, if he wants to see the pro- 
gramme, inserts a card into the decoder and presses a button. 
This completes an electronic circuit, unscrambles the trans- 
mission and at the same time records the charge, which is 
expected to average between 50 cents and $1 a programme. 
At the end of a month, the viewer returns his card with a 
cheque, and receives'a new one. Programmes, sponsored 
by advertisers, sent out over the same channel when sub- 
scription television is not on the air, would still be received 
without charge. | 

Many advantages are claimed for subscription television 
over the present sponsored telecasts. The most obvious is 
the freedom from “ commercials.” But in addition, the pro- 
ponents of the subscription system argue that it could pro- 
vide many desirable programmes not now available on 
sponsored television. Advertisers, who are the sole source 
of revenue for existing stations, can only spend a limited 
amount on any one programme if they are to make a profit. 
Therefore the fees offered by the present television sponsors 
for first-run films, for example, are not sufficient to counter- 
balance potential losses at theatre box-offices if the film is 
shown on television. But if ten million of the thirty-five 
million owners of sets were prepared to pay $1 each to see 
a new picture in their own homes, the potential receipts 
might exceed the earnings of the film’s entire life in the 
theatres. Also supplanted would be closed circuit theatre 
television, which denied to the public the opportunity of 
seeing the telecast of last week’s Marciano-Cockell boxing 
match except in one of 83 cinemas, where spectators paid 
up to $4.50 (about £1 12s.) for the privilege. 


* 


An important issue in the case for subscription television 
is the aid promised to the struggling independent television 
stations—those outside the three big network systems—and 
especially to the new stations operating in the ultra high 
frequency wavebands. Less than one tenth of television 
sets in use today are equipped to receive ultra high frequency 
signals, and to adapt an ordinary set costs $30 or more. 
Since they cannot guarantee a mass audience, these UHF 
stations do not attract the more powerful advertisers who 
can alone provide the top programmes which, in turn, would 
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make viewers buy an adapter. But with an assured second 
source of revenue in subscription television, the UHF 
stations would be less dependent on the support of com- 
mercial sponsors and in a better position to compete with 
the big networks. 

The motion picture exhibitors, who fear further box- 
office losses, are opposed to subscription television. The 
film producers, anxious to placate their exhibitors, but not 
blind to the box-office potential of 35 million television 
users paying $1 each, would like to keep a foot in both 
camps. But the restaurant owners, shopkeepers, and 
refreshment sellers, who depend on the cinema trade, and 
the major television networks, who fear the loss of a large 
part of their audience to the independents, are all loudly 
supporting the cinema proprietors. Their most powerful 
argument is that, if subscription television were successful, 
it might not, as its proponents say, merely supplement exist- 
ing sponsored programmes, but might drive them off the 
air altogether. 


Reactors Start Competing 


New York 


RIVATE American industry, a slow starter in the 
international atomic power stakes, has finally entered 
a well-trained string. Five electric utility companies have 
submitted firm proposals to the Atomic Energy Commission. 
One of these concerns, the Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, which plans to construct a 235,000 kw nuclear 
power plant at a cost of $55 million, has requested no 
government financial assistance of any kind. The other four 
proposals have been submitted under the AEC’s “ power 
demonstration reactor programme,” in response to the com- 
mission’s offer of a free loan of the initial charge of fissile 
material, free research and development facilities in AEC 
laboratories, and payment for technical and economic data. 
Of the five original experimental reactors included in the 
commission’s own development programme, only the homo- 
geneous type, which is expected eventually to prove one of 
the most economic, still has no counterpart in the plans of 
private industry. 

According to a report released by the Atomic Industrial 
Forum, manufacturers, electric power companies, research 
institutes and other private organisations expect to spend 
$390 million of their own money on reactors and nuclear 
research during the next four years. Meanwhile the AEC 
intends to expand the scope of its own programme to include 
two new designs—a liquid-metal fueled reactor and an 
experimental type using organic compounds as moderator 
and coolant. But although suppliers are now offering to 
build certain types of reactors at a surprisingly low cost, the 
IF survey suggests that between three and five million 
kilowatts of nuclear capacity may have to be developed 
before costs become competitive with those of conventional 
electric power undertakings. Only the General Electric 
Company has, so far, taken a more optimistic view. It has 
put forward a light-weight reactor design which eliminates 
a transitional step in the generating process. It is claimed 


that this type of reactor could soon compete with existing 
steam plants. . 


Evasion by Authority 


Washington, D.C. 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S plans for stimulating 
school building and highway construction by increased 
financial help from the federal government are running into 
trouble in Congress. This is partly because both schemes, 
in different ways, propose that Washington should make use 
of a technique developed to enable state and local govern- 
ments to evade the strict limitations, set by many state con- 
stitutions, on the amount of debt that may be incurred. 
This device is the’ Public Authority, a hybrid unit of govern- 
ment, whose institutional pedigree is often traced in 
American textbooks to the Port of London Authority and 
the BBC. A Public Authority is created by the state legisla- 
ture, but revolves thereafter on its own axis in virtual inde- 
pendence of the normal political structure. 

Plenty of respectable arguments are advanced in support 
of the Public Authority which have no direct relation to the 
question of debt. The construction and management of 
ports, highways, hospitals, sanitary and public housing 
schemes and, in the South, industrial development projects 
to lure factories away from other regions, are—it is held— 
more properly matters of business than of politics. A special 
corporate body need not conform to inappropriate local 
boundaries or tiresome governmental procedures. By keep- 
ing its project “out of politics,” the Public Authority can 
attract on to its board of trustees the free services of success- 
ful business men desiring the prestige of public service with- 
out the odium of political life. These are, no doubt, the 
main motives for such elder brethren as the Port of New 
York Authority. But the reason for the rabbit-like breeding 
of these public corporations since the war has been the 
discovery that, provided the subterfuge is not totally trans- 
parent, the courts will agree that the bonds issued by such 
an Authority to raise funds do not count as part of the 
state’s public debt. 

Even enthusiasts for what has been called “ the wonder 
drug authoritycin ” admit that a certain sleight of hand is 
involved. The Public Authority’s bonds carry on their face 
a denial that the “full faith and credit” of the state or 
municipality is pledged ; yet they are considered sufficiently 
governmental to be tax-exempt. They are serviced with 
revenue generated by the activity they finance, by an eas- 
marked tax or by a combination of the two. Moreover, the 
method has been successfully used not merely where the 
project is genuinely self-liquidating, such as a toll-road or 
bridge, but where language has to be still further strained. 
Special corporations are set up to build schools or new 
offices for leasing to state or city governments ; only the 
rent that is then charged appears on the public accounts. 
There are some limits to the complicity of the courts ; but, 
generally speaking, a lease by a public corporation to a state 
or city government or local school district is likely to pass 
judicial muster provided there is no element of instalment 
purchase about its wording. 

The Eisenhower Administration is now inviting congres- 
sional complicity in two ways. The schoolbuilding pro- 
gramme offers a federal incentive to statts that set up 
Authorities to lease buildings to loéal school districts which 
have themselves exhausted their debt allowance. The 
federal government proposes to go halves with the state 
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government in backing the Authority’s bond issue with a 
reserve fund ; this would reduce the interest rate and, inci- 
dentally, would also make more mythical than ever the 
allegation that the public credit is not involved. In the case 
of the highway programme, the federal government wants to 
go into the Public Authority business itself, with a Federal 
Highway Corporation, whose “ non-faith and credit ” bonds 
should be serviced by the federal petrol tax. 


* 


These proposals have transferred to the Washington scene 
controversies that are familiar to anyone interested in state 
and local government. The Authority, as it is now being 
used, has been attacked by liberals who believe it to be more 
sensible and honest to change archaic laws rather than to 
evade them, and by conservatives who deny that the laws 
are archaic. 

There are three especially strong objections to these 
public corporations. - In the first place, while the aim of 
mest political reformers is to unify responsibility within state 
and local governments with a direct line of command lead- 
ing down from the governor or mayor, ad hoc Authorities 
increase the already excessive fragmentation of responsi- 
bility. While they ignore existing boundaries, they create 
an extra“boundary of their own. By adding to vested 
interests they push still further into the future the solution 
of the greatest single problem of American local govern- 
ment—that of bringing cities and their ever-widening 
suburbs under central governing bodies. 

In the second place, the idea of taking more and more of 
the constructive functions of state and local government 
“out of politics” is highly questionable. All decisions 
about the location, type and management of public works 
are not technical. Such an artificial limitation of the sphere 
of “ politics ” encourages the notion that it is a nasty pursuit 
preoccupied with patronage and polemics, and discourages 
people of ability and integrity from submitting themselves 
as candidates. 

Finally, on the most material plane, money costs more 
to borrow when public credit is not pledged. It is argued 
that the. state gets the worst of all worlds. In practice it 
would be involved up to the hilt if an Authority collapsed 
(none of them has up to date), but because there is no 
guarantee, interest rates are anything from 3 to 14 per cent 
higher than on a normal state or municipal bond. 

While these and similar objections have been voiced in 
Congress about both President Eisenhower’s programmes, 
the more fundamental opposition has been aroused by the 
Federal Highway Corporation, with its attempted evasion 
of the statutory limitation on the national debt, and its 
extension to the federal sphere of the retrograde principle 
of earmarked taxes that paralyses so much state budgeting. 
The Comptroller-General, the auditor of the government’s 
financial transactions, has produced a devastating report in 
the finest traditions of his office. The main practical effect 
of setting up the corporation, as he points out, would be to 
remove the highway programme from normal congressional 
control. Yet the “permanent appropriation” that would 
provide its only income is wholly chimerical. No Congress 
can bind its successor (or itself, in a subsequent session) not 
to lower or abolish the petrol tax. In any case, the petrol 
tax is a source of Treasury revenue and goes into its general 
fund, which would be the true source of the Corporation’s 
income. 
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Except in a few special instances, the Public Authority js 
an anodyne concealing chronic ills which can only be 
relieved by radical reforms at the state and local level. Con- 
gress is hardly to be blamed for disliking a trick solution 
that introduces into federal financing, for the first time on 
an important scale, the reactionary practice of earmarking 
revenue. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The President’s plan for an enlarged and more effective 
military reserve received an unexpected and sharp setback 
in the House of Representatives. An amendment, pro- 
posed by a Negro member, was approved forbidding the 
assignment of men to reserve units where racial segregation 
is practised, as it still is in southern states. This amend- 
ment made it almost certain that the Bill would be defeated 
by the combined votes of southern Democrats and of those 
who see in it a device for introducing universal military 
service. The final vote on the Bill has now been posi- 
poned, probably for some weeks, until a compromise can 
be found. 

* 


The full calculation of the gross national product for 
the first quarter of this year shows that, running at an 
annual rate of $370 billion, it exceeded the previous record, 
made in the second quarter of 1953, by just $100 million. 
Gross national product has risen by $14.5 billion since the 
third quarter of last year, as a result of a sharp increase in 
spending by consumers. But this year has also seen a 
slight rise in government spending on national security, 
which had been declining since the middle of 1953. 


* 


The House of Representatives has, by a decisive vote, 
sent back to committee the Bill which would have made 
the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska into full states. It 
has thus in practice killed almost all hope that Congress 
will add two more stars to the flag at this session. 


* 


A California company is selling a pill which when dropped 
into a glass of water will make it fizz. ‘No stirring is needed, 
and there are six flavours, ranging from orange through co!a 
to wild cherry. 

* 


Automatic laundries for automobiles are a growing 
industry in the United States. It takes about two minutcs 
for a car to be steam-cleaned, soaped, washed, rinsed and 
dried with hot air, and a conveyor belt technique enables 
1,000 cars to be handled a day. The industry’s own 
periodical, the Auto Laundry News, reports that there arc 
about 2,000 units in operation, charging from $1 to $1.50 
(7s. to 10s. 6d.) a time. 

* 


The Celanese Corporation of America is now producing 
its answer to nylon and other “ miracle ” fibres—Arnel, 29 
acetate yarn which is light, washes easily and can be treated 
to retain pleats. 
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Quick work—well done 


Ask a girl who has once used an Imperial ‘66’ what 
typewriter she would ask for if she had a free choice, 
A machine that does the work quickly, cleanly, and 
with good manners : a machine that lets her away on 
e dot in the evenings. An Imperial ‘66’ in fact. 
imperial Typewriter Co, Ltd. Leicester and Hull. 


Imperial 


typewriters 
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ALUMINIZED TUBES 


reduce your 


television costs 





i costs, particularly of the expensive picture 
tube, are an important consideration when you buy a 
Television set. That is why you should choose a set that is 


user 
wane 


WITHOUT ALUMINIZING 
Without aluminizing, tubes waste 
half their light. 


To counteract this the brilliance 
must be increased and tube life is 


WITH EDISWAN ALUMINIZING 
Ediswan aluminized tubes have a 
mirror backing to the screen. All 
the light is thus thrown forwards, 
giving brighter, clearer pictures and 
extra life. 





fitted with an Ediswan Mazda 
aluminized picture tube. 
Ediswan Mazda aluminized 
tubes give brighter, clearer 
pictures than ordinary tubes. 
Thus the set can be operated 
with the brilliance control at 
a lower level, and the tube 
lasts longer. 

In addition, ion burn—the 
cause of ugly brown patches on 
the screen: and ion bombard- 
ment—one of the most fre- 
quent causes of tube failure — 
are largely prevented in an 
Ediswan Mazda aluminized 
tube. It is worth your while 
to insist on an Ediswan Mazda 
aluminized picture tube—you 
get better pictures at lower cost. 





MAZDA 
ALUMINIZED 


CATHODE RAY TUBES 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, 


155 Charing Cross 


Road, London, 


Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies. 


W.Cc.2 
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A BANK WITH 
BRANCHES 
ALL OVER THE 
WORLD 


For over forty years The 
Bank of New Y« 


network of overseas branches. 


First National City 


rk has been developing a global 


There are now fifty-eight of these branches 
in twenty different countries throughout the 
Id. In add 


ing « orrespondents 
I 


ition, nearly three thousand. bank- 
reporting fromevery com- 
lly important city of the globe— are in 
constant touch with Head Office in New York. 

The First National City Bank can, therefore, 
offer businessmen with international interests 


mercia 


and particularly those engaged in the vitally 
important trade with dollar areas—the sub- 
stantial benefits and invaluable local market 
knowledge of such a system. 

The specially qualified staff of the London 
office will be glad to place at your disposal the 
long experience, resources and facilities of the 
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The World Overseas 





Australia’s Detence Programme 


FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 


LTHOUGH the recent piecemeal announcements, of 


Australia’s defence plans leave a number of points 
obscure, they have clearly shown the difficulties facing any 
Australian government that tries to assemble substantial 
defence forces in peace time, particularly under the present 


economic conditions. The monthly Treasury accounts pro- 
vide a counterpoint to Mr Menzies’s defence statements 
since his London and Washington talks ; they have shown 
a serious lag in the £200 million a year defence programme, 
and the lag has been growing worse over the last three years. 
In 1952-53 the defence allocation would have been under- 
spent by £10 million but for the last-minute payment of 
sccounts accumulated by Australia’s Korean forces since the 
beginning of the Korean war. In the last financial year only 
{177 million was spent, £12 million of the “ change ” from 
the £200 million being paid into a Defence Equipment and 


Supplies Trust account as a reserve. 


During the present 


financial year the difficulty of spending the defence allocation 
has become still greater ; up to the end of April, with only 
two months of the financial year to go, £78 million out of 


the £200 million remained unspent. 


This downward trend in expenditure must be kept firmly 
in mind in considering the new defence plans. The root 
causes of the trend are the economic burden of Australia’s 
massive immigration programme (which is itself seen by all 
parties as a defence measure); full employment; and 
shortages of the basic materials, like steel, needed for defence 


production. Full employment has reduced recruitment for’ 
the permanent forces to a trickle. 


In the past, the offer of 


Overseas or active service in, for instance, Korea, stimulated 
recruiting sufficiently to allow Australia to reach its imme- 


diate targets. 


It is expected to provide for Australia’s 


Malayan commitments, but under full employment it 


obviously has severe limitations. 


Mr Menzies has announced that Australia will send to 
Malaya, as part of the Commonwealth South-East Asia 
Strategic Reserve, an infantry battalion with supporting 
arms and with reinforcements in Australia; two fighter 
squadrons, one bomber squadron, and an airfield construc- 


tion squadron ; two destroyers or frigates, an aircraft carrier 


“ . * *_* . . 
on an annual visit,” and “ additional ships in an emer- 


gency.” 


Since this announcement the Prime Minister 


has told parliament that, in the event of a “hot” war, 


Australia would have 
ba , 


two divisions.” 


mes to be prepared to increase its one 
ttalion in Malaya to a force “ probably of the order of 


The troops which are to go to Malaya have, in part, a 


token role. But this aspect could be exaggerated ; they 
represent at least a third of the immediate target for the 
whole of Australia’s defence forces, excluding citizen and 
reserve forces and the navy’s reserve fleet. In principle, 
therefore, when the Menzies government committed these 
forces overseas in peace time it was taking a more radical 
step than many Australians have probably yet realised. Just 
as radical, though of less immediate effect, is the virtual 
commitment of two war-time divisions to a particular over- 
seas area in advance of a hypothetical war. But this is not 
s9 surprising when it is realised that Australia looks to the 
United States as the one ally which can protect its shores 
in war, and hopes, by taking the initiative with precise 
undertakings, to gain increasing practical backing from 
Washington. 

How can Australia, unable to spend its defence allocation 
for three years running, fulfil its new commitments? Mr 
Menzies has, so far, given only a sketchy answer. Obviously, 
most of the two divisions and any other divisions planned 
to carry out other wartime duties will not be mobilised. 
Their manpower will lie largely in civilians who have done 
national service training, The present policy is to build 
up a potential rather than to have a lot of men biting their 
finger-nails in camps ; they cannot do much more under the 
present National Service Act, which provides that national 
servicemen cannot be sent overseas. For political reasons 
no Australian government is likely to introduce peace time 
conscription for overseas service. 

The Menzies government has stuck to a colossally expen- 
sive aircraft production programme ; this is pointless from an 
economic point of view, but arises out of a determination 
that Australia should be able to carry on in a war although 
cut off from some or all of its normal sources of supply. 
Mr Menzies has now indicated that, during his recent visit 
to Washington, Mr Eisenhower and other American leaders 
told him that the United States would help Australia to 
overcome its deficiencies in military equipment. This offer, 
if followed by action on any large scale, could overcome 
much of the present lag in the defence programme. 

Confidence in “Australian” defence and foreign policies 
has been shaken by the breakdown of a bi-partisan foreign 
policy for the first time since World War II. There had 
been differences of opinion, but it was only when the Labour 
party opposed the sending of troops to Malaya that the 
government and the opposition really parted ways. Yet 
the support for the present Labour policy within the Labour 
movement itself is far from unanimous. Australia already 
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has a transport squadron and a Lincoln bomber squadron 
in Malaya, and the Labour party has accepted their presence 
there with equanimity. The new policy made its sudden 
appearance this year at the height of Labour’s internal 
dispute at the party’s Federal Conference—a conference 
boycotted by more than half the undisputed delegates, and 
attended by a disputed Victorian delegation. All members 
of the Labour party must accept the conference’s decisions 
or get out. So far the only group which has chosen the 
latter- course is the dispossessed faction in Victoria which 
has called itself the Anti-Communist Labour party. What 
it says without inhibition is a good guide to what many who 
are still members of the official Labour party are thinking. 
And Mr Robert Joshua, the leader of the Anti-Communists 
in the Federal parliament, has quite unequivocally declared 
that “sending troops to Malaya is an obyious and logical 
and sensible thing to do.” 

Dr Evatt, indeed, appears to be in some difficulty with 

the Labour case. He has said: 

I say now that much the same disaster (as in Indo-China) 
will happen in Malaya, too, unless action is taken promptly, 
and the way to effective action is not through military inter- 
vention by foreign nations in the delicate Malayan- 
Singapore situation of today, but by a wholehearted positive 
attempt to speed up by. negotiation the end of the old 
time colonialism in these important areas. 

It is difficult to square this statement with realities in 

Malaya ; and, in fact, the Evatt view is the view of a minority 
faction, although it is a substantial minority. 


Crisis at The Hague 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 


OLLAND is in the throes of its second cabinet crisis 

since the war. The immediate cause is a difference 

of opinion over the rents of prewar houses ; but a deeper 

cause lies in the. growing resistance within Dr Willem 

Drees’ Labour party against the way in which the pros- 

perity that the country is at present enjoying is distributed 
among the various social groups. 

The Drees cabinet recently submitted a draft bill pro- 
viding for a reduction of taxes amounting to some 5 hundred 
million guilders. At the same time it introduced a bill which 
provided for increases of from § to 10 per cent on the rents 
of middle class houses, The government decided to combine 
the two and ask for a joint parliamentary decision. Great 
objections were at once raised in the Second Chamber 
against the increase in rents. The Socialists opposed any 
increase not coupled with a tax on the houseowners which 
would be put into a state fund for financing further house- 
building. The storm that followed led to the resignation 
of Dr Drees and his cabinet. 

During the debates in parliament last week, the Socialists 
tried to isolate the proposals for tax reduction from the rent 
bill, accepting the former and proposing new discussions on 
the latter. But the government refused in the knowledge 
that any new discussion would make a solution more diffi- 
cult ; instead it staked all on the gamble that parliament 
would accept the whole bill if the government’s position 


were at stake. The Socialists, however, alone of the four _ 
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government parties, stuck to their guns ; they reckoned that, 
in spite of their opposition, the bill would still pass, bur jn 
the end the government was defeated by two votes. 

Although the present crisis took the politicians by sur- 
prise, it has for some time been growing more and more 
difficult to keep the government coalition together. ‘he 
period of postwar reconstruction, when the parties were 
prepared to sink their differences to work for a common 
goal, is over ; and some of the strongest and ablest of the 
postwar cabinet ministers, like the former Finance Minister, 
Mr Lieftink, and the former Economic Minister, Mr Van 
den Brink, have retired. The present period of prosperity 
has caused all the long-buried inter-party problems and 
feuds to be resurrected. The right-wing parties have felt 
constrained to put a stop to what they call the progressive 
socialisation of private property, while the Socialists stand 
firm on their policy of equal shares. Dr Drees and his 
team have tried to compromise, but without success. 

The way out of the present crisis is not yet clear. There 
is no clear opposition and therefore no clear alternative 
government, Since 1948 the Catholic party, with 30 out of 
the 100 parliamentary seats, has insisted on coalition 
cabinets based on as many parties as possible. This system 
has now been proved unworkable. But the Catholics fe: 
a government with the Socialists in opposition because in 
that case their own Catholic workers might -be inclined to 
go over to the Socialists. Dr Drees having found it im- 
possible to reconstruct the outgoing cabinet, the Queen has 
called upon Dr Burger, leader of the Labour party in 1! 
Second Chamber, to try to form a government. 

Moreover, the change in Holland’s economic situation 
complicates the task of cabinet making. In 1952, when 
Holland had not yet emerged from the previous year’s 
balance of payment’s crisis, the government’s programme 
was aimed at full employment, raising productive capacity, 
increasing exports and keeping down the level of internal 
consumption and imports. Now there are big surpluses of 
foreign currencies, a modest surplus of dollars and over- 
employment. The new cabinet, therefore, will be con- 
fronted with new tasks. Among these, the defence budget, 
which last year was cut from 1,500 to 1,350 million guilders, 
has to be raised again because of new Nato demands. And, 
above all, the problems of the distribution of the national 
income must be tackled. There will. be a great deal of 
argument about it ; already the trade unions have begun a 
campaign for an 8 to 10 per cent wage increase. Holland, 
in short, is not likely to solve its political crisis either easily 
or quickly. 


Indian Communists Becalmed 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


AST month the Indian Communists had a long examen 

de conscience to discover where they had erred in the 

lost Andhra elections. It took them twelve days, and at the 
end they could only say that less people were in their favour 
than they had thought. The party’s self-confidence has 
indeed suffered a severe blow from a defeat which it 
expected so little that it had already worked out how 1 
would drive the central government’s Intelligence Services 
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underground once it had become the government of Andhra. 
Some Andhra Communists have already left the party ; 
and there have been some quarrels at the top of the Andhra 
hierarchy. But the party is too shocked even for a purge ; 
it is consoling itself instead with the thought that at least 


it got more votes in Andhra than last time, and is carefully 
ving little about the fact that it fought more seats. 

The Communists have mot yet quite absorbed the fact 
that their defeat in Andhra was no accident ; it was the 
symptom of a wider malady which the party is going to 
Gnd difficult to cure, at least for some time to come. The 
malady is Nehruism. The Communists’ life is intolerable. 
On the international front, they cannot criticise Mr Nehru 
for being friendly with everybody when Moscow has no 
objections to this; when, indeed, Moscow itself is busy 
making friends wherever it can. In regard to foreign aid, 
they are equally impotent. India gets aid from the West, 
but it also gets a steel plant from Russia. On the domestic 
front, the wind is taken out of their sails by the talk of a 
“ socialistic pattern of society,” by land reforms and com- 


munity projects, by the loving care bestowed on handloom 
weavers, by the egalitarian aims of the Budget and the 
recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry Commission. 


No Help from Moscow 


They can still exploit individual corruption, inefficiency, 
and nepotism and make capital out of the instances where 
tenants are evicted or rack-rented, or where untouchability 
is enforced. Their chances of making inroads in the indus- 
trial proletariat are, however, slim because of the govern- 
ment’s paternal care for labour, however inefficient. Only 
in the explosive city of Calcutta, where one in three of the 
Bengali middle class are unemployed, can they consolidate, 
and perhaps also in some of the poorer tracts of Travancore- 
Cochin. But in Hyderabad, where they scored in the last 
election, largely through coercion and threats, they will lose 
ground once it becomes clear that one can vote against the 
Communists and get away with it ; Telengana is next door 
to Andhra and Telugu is the language of both. In Delhi, 
(oo, where the Communists have been considered the lead- 
ing opposition, they will lose ground. 

What are the Communists to do now ? Look to Moscow 
they cannot. The Russians have made it clear that at 
present they value more Mr Nehru’s habit of pulling their 
chestnuts out of the fire for them and singeing his own 
fingers, than the Indian Communists bearing meagre gifts. 
Moscow will go on giving money to the CPI—which has 
practically emptied its chests for the elections—but will 
give it neither moral support, nor a traceable line of con- 
duct. Moscow may try—foolishly—to use its technicians 
in the proposed Soviet-Indian steel plants as-“ investigators ” 
on local labour relations to see whether they have any 
potentialities for trouble. But it cannot make such attempts 
secretly through the Indian party, for too many Indian Com- 
munists are married to, or descended from, Congressmen, 
so that in India even Communists “ leak.” Therefore the 
CPI is left to its own devices. 

Should it go violent ? If it does it will be banned and 
driven underground, and people will be so outraged at the 
Proot of Communism’s undemocratic tenets that they will 
have none of that sympathy that history created, under the 
British, for the hunted Congress, a sympathy which had 
lingered in favour of the Communists. In a couple of years 


TTS 


violence may again be a possible policy perhaps over the 
linguistic reorganisation of the states, which is bound to 
cause ‘some friction. But not now. Even then, if the 
monsoons are kind, if the Plans succeed each other satis- 
factorily, the chance of Communist violence getting support 
is slim. And the Communists cannot disrupt the country 
as long as there is a strong and disciplined army. 

Should they infiltrate the Congress ? Congress will not 
let any repentant Communist in, although there are a 
number of Communists in Congress clothing, not to mention 
the “ intellectual Communists.”” However, with one or two 
exceptions, these fifth columnists are unlikely to hold key 
positions. Should the Indian Communists form left-wing 
fronts ? They might gather to themselves the more left- 
wing elements of the Socialist party, which is showing grave 
signs of disruption: the more moderate, led by Mr Ashoka 
Mehta, are thinking of joining the Congress, since Congress 
policy is almost identical to theirs, and the remains led by 
Mr Lohia would join the Communists, but only at the price 
of the Communists becoming nationalists and cutting off 
relations with Moscow. Should the Communists then 
recant the Internationale and become nationalists ? Perhaps 
they will in the end, but even then, as long as things go 
well they would have little appeal ; their approach is so 
un-Indian. Whatever the Communists decide to do, it 
seems fairly safe to say that for some time they will lie low, 
lick their wounds, search their hearts, and confess their sins. 


Setback in Eastern Nigeria 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


T the recent annual convention of the National Council 

for Nigeria and the Cameroons, Dr Azikiwe devoted 
part of his presidential address to his dispute with the 
Governor of the Eastern Region, Sir Clement Pleass, over 
the latter’s reserved powers. (See The Economist, April 
3oth, p. 392.) Unfortunately, what he said only served to 
confirm the suspicions of his motives that he has managed 
to arouse. Dr Azikiwe raised the matter from the particular 
issue of the appropriations bill to the general level of an 
accusation that senior civil servants (he was careful to 
specify that it was Permanent Secretaries to whom he was 
referring) were deliberately obstructing the implementation 
of government policy. He then went on to complain that 
such civil servants cannot be compelled to “ to co-operate ” 
because the constitution places appointments and conditions 
of service in the hands of the Governor, advised by an 
independent public service commission. 

Perhaps this outrageous attack on civil servants, who have 
only recently opted to join the Eastern Region civil service, 
should not be taken entirely at its face value. It was made 
during the opening address to a convention that promised 
to be critical of the party executive and Dr Azikiwe may 
have been trying to raise a hue and cry to divert attention. 
Yet such undocumented and unjustified attacks gravely 
damage the prospects of any long term settlement of the 
dispute, and will hardly serve, as Dr Azikiwe seemed to 


hope, to ward off criticism that the Eastern Region govern-_ 


ment has little to show for its sixteen months in office. In 
addition they place senior civil servants in the Eastern 
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Region in a most invidious: position, for should they be 
required to give advice to ministers that is contrary to 
the party’s current likes and dislikes, there is a chance 
that they may be accused of “sabotage ”—a favourite 
NCNC word. 

In the context of Dr Azikiwe’s speech the dispute now 
seems to have become a move in the manceuvring that is 
just beginning for the next constitutional conference in 
1956. Dr Azikiwe now has his favourite weapon—a 
struggle with “ autocracy,” as he calls it—with which to 
whip up the enthusiasm of his followers. Naturally, he 
has already called for the abolition of the Governor’s 
discretionary powers and the limitation of the reserved 
powers. 

Much of the Premier’s convention address was con- 
cerned with the claim that the Eastern Region, alone in 
Nigeria, was a true democracy, on the basis of its universal 
adult suffrage. One of the changes brought about by Dr 
Azikiwe’s government has been the introduction of English- 
style local government, with county, urban district and 
rural district councils. In the East, as in the West, these 
local government bodies are intended to replace the 
“colonial system” of administration by residents and 
district officers. It is ironic that one of the last acts of the 
Eastern Region Executive Council before the Premier left 
for Ibadan was to order the dissolution of two of these coun- 
cils for corruption. They were the urban district councils 
of Onitsha and Aba, the two most important commercial 
centres of the region. A relevant factor in their downfall 
was stated to be inefficiency and incompetence amongst the 
administrative staff, who are all African. Many people in 
Nigeria will not be slow to point out to Dr Azikiwe that his 
concern for democracy and his strictures on civil servants 
might be more appropriately turned towards the “ grass 
roots” amongst the local government bodies. It is there 
that real democracy will succeed or fail. 


Soviet Industry Under Fire 


ODAY, as in the past, it is a Soviet custom to sound 
the alarm from time to time on behalf of one of the 
branches of the economy, but the manner is no longer the 
same as in Stalin’s day. Then the inquiry used to be held 
behind closed doors and appeals to workers to raise produc- 
tion would often take the form of pledges to Stalin, say, on 
the occasion of his birthday. Now, in more businesslike 
fashion, ministers, managers and leading technicians .are 
called to Moscow for an industrial conference at which 
Bulganin and Khrushchev do not hesitate to criticise openly 
the shortcomings or to admit that in certain spheres Russia 
is lagging behind advanced Western techniques—which not 
long ago would have been attacked as dangerous cosmo- 
politanism. 

Industry’s turn of “ self-criticism ” has come much later 
than that of agriculture because its crisis is less acute and 
its achievements incomparably greater. Yet they are still 
not enough for a government faced with the gigantic tasks 
of expanding basie production and armaments without for- 
getting the consumer and the important Chinese ally whose 
demand is insatiable. Hence, at last week’s conference in 
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Moscow, one branch of industry after another came in for 
criticism: the timber industry—because its productivity per 
man rose only slightly compared with prewar, while jts 
equipment was quadrupled ; the oil industry—for costly and 
incompetent drilling ; the steel industry—for failing to 
spread new methods which could produce at least 1.5 million 
tons of crude steel per annum ; the coal industry—for not 
using its capacity to the full, etc. Insufficient adaptation 
of new techniques resulting in low all-round produc- 
tivity—this criticism was the monotonous refrain of the 
conference. 

It is extremely difficult to calculate the growth of pro- 
ductivity in Soviet industry. As it is computed on the basis 
of the inflated index of production, it naturally has an 
upward bias. In addition it is calculated in man-years not 
man-hours ; therefore the change in the length of the work- 
ing week from 40 to 48 hours in 1940 invalidates com- 
parisons. Hence the official claim of a sixfold rise since 
the introduction of planning in 1928 cannot be taken at its 
face value. On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
tremendous progress was made over that period thanks to 
a real technological revolution. Its pace was most rapid 
during the second five-year plan (1932-37) when the fruits 
of the initial investment were being gathered ; there was 
a drop during the war, but the prewar level was recovered 
by 1948 and productivity has continued to rise fairly rapidly 
since then. Not rapidly enough, however, and to carry out 
its production targets Soviet industry had once again to 
rely on the rapid growth of manpower. 

The phenomenally quick swelling of the industrial labour 
force by immigration from the countryside has been a 
crucial feature of the Soviet industrial revolution. Yet, 
this is a process which cannot go on for ever. When the 
current five-year plan (1951-55) was drawn up, emphasis, at 
least on paper, was switched to productivity: it was to be 
raised by no less than 50 per cent, while the number of 
workers and employees was to be increased by only 15 per 
cent. After four years the manpower target has already been 
exceeded, but the productivity objective will certainly not 
be reached. Since the exodus from country to town must 
now be halted, the demand for a more rapid increase of 
productivity becomes imperative. 

Why does not the Russian worker’s productivity come up 
to the planners’ expectations? One of the main reasons must 
undoubtedly be sought in the nature of the newcomers to 
the labour force. Its rapid growth was made possible only 
by the greater employment of women—who are less pro- 
ductive — and above all by the turning of muzhiks into 
industrial workers. A peasant finds it extremely difficult 
to adapt himself to the rhythm of industrial life, let alone 


‘¢ Motor Business ” 


The June issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries will include : 

The domestic and export markets for commercial vehicles 
1955-1960. 

A financial and economic study of two major British motor 
manufacturers, 


Second hand price indices of cars and vans. 
The U.K.’s leading export markets for parts and accessories. 
The Bulletin is fally illustrated by charts. 
For full particulars of this service apply to :-— 
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WHAT DOES IT DO? 

Minerva is the only proven system which instantly detects the first trace 
of smoke before any heat or flame is generated—in fact the fire is given no 
chance. 

HOW DOES IT WORK ? 

The activating source of the detector is a particle of radio-active material 
with a theoretical life of more than a thousand years. The entry of smoke 
triggers the detector. No current is consumed while the detector is 
on guard. 

HOW IS IT INSTALLED ? 

Each detector is no larger than an electric light bulb and can be fitted 
as simply. 

Only one is required in a room or for every 1,000 sq. ft. of floor area. 


NO BUILDING FITTED WITH MINERVA 
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At last, MINERVA, a scientific application of nuclear 
physics, brings to every building, store and industrial enterprise, 
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For further information apply to your Shell Company 


Wherever the mole cricket burrows, crops are sure to be in trouble. With 
grotesquely developed forelegs acting as shovel and rake for digging, and as 
shears for clipping roots, this armoured tunneller works its destructive way 
through many crops — particularly sweet potatoes and tokacco. Its presence 
is particularly dreaded in nurseries, where it plays havoc with seedlings, 
Caribbean and Central American farmers, who have been losing thousands of 
dollars to mole crickets each year, now meet and destroy this pest with aldrin. 
This potent soil insecticide, recently developed by Shell, is the perfect answer to 
mole crickets and to many other pests that spend much of their lives below ground. 
i to 2 Ibs. of aldrin per acre, applied to the soil before planting out, annihi- 
lates the heaviest infestations — and one dressing gives at least a year’s protection, 
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Long-lasting, non-tainting aldrin is the most effective of 
all insecticides for use in the soil. Because of its great 
stability, it is ideal for compounding with fertilizers. 
Aldrin’s wider range includes many pests previvusly 
difficult to ‘ get at’ economically, 

Another recently developed Shell insecticide is dieldrin, 
possessing exceptional persistence. On foliage, dieldrin 
controls a very wide range of weevils, beetles, flies and 
other crop-eating pests. It is alse extensively used as @ 
residual spray against disease-carrying insects. 

Have you a stubborn pest problem to deal with? 
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to master the latest techniques. The American expert, Pro- 
fessor Galenson, has calculated that on the eve of the war 
the productivity of the average Soviet worker was roughly 
go per cent | f that of his American counterpart ; now it is 
estimated at about §0 per cent. Here, howeve1, the average 
camouflages great discrepancies, since the skilled Soviet 
workers employed in the most advanced establishments are 
as productive as the Americans. se 
This should dispose of the Western illusion that Soviet 
productivity cannot continue to imerease rapidly. Even if 
we do not take into account Soviet capacity to venture in 
uncharted roads, there is plenty of scope for progress merely 
by bringing the most backward plants up to the technical 
evel of the model establishments and. the inefficient new- 
comers up to the standard and skill of the old industrial 
workers. This is what Khrushchev and Bulganin hope to 


achieve through technical education and the concentration 
of investment in engineering industries. 
It is still too early to say what effect the various new 


measures announced will have on industrial production. 
The creation of a special State Committee for introducing 
new techniques is not really a new move, as such a body had 
existed in the early days of the Soviet regime and was 
actually resurrected when Malenkov was still premier. The 


separation of the State Planning Commission (Gosplan) into 
two bodies—one concerned with long-term planning, the 
other with watching current production—is also a return 


toa former pattern, Only experience can show how much 
these bureaucratic changes can speed up actual output. One 


thing is certain: that with the burdens facing it, the Soviet 
Union is badly in need of rapid economic progress. It relies 
largely on this to win the struggle of “competitive co- 


existence.” Marshal Bulganin issued his order of the day: 
er capitalism. in economic competition we must 
‘d technique, better organisation of production 
and higher labour productivity.” Much will depend on. the 
regime’s ability to transform yesterday's muzhiks into skilled 


Industri aA rxers. 





Uneven Scales of French Justice 


,OM A FRENCH CORRESPONDENT 


e. (he many reforms which are always talked about 
in Trance without ever being carried out, that of the 
judicial system takes pride of place. Some recent trials 
have emphasised the need for change, but though the years 
of occupation and the liberation period have made the 


judicial machine still more squeaky, the defects of French 
justice are really of long standing. Many trials are held 
in France ; they always take a very long time and often 
judgments are not beyond reproach. Hence, the average 
Frenchm in is no more satisfied with his judiciary than he 
's with the administration or the educational system of his 
Country. Yet justice is the institution, if any; which should 
be aboy ¢ suspicion and outside polemics. . True, during the 
occupation, the condemned was often a hero and the judge 
—the unjust. This reversal of values has left its mark. 
To the traditional principle that an accused is presumed 
‘Mnocent until his guilt has been proved a new one has been 
added—that any condemned man may well have been the 
vicum of a judicial error. 
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This attitude has made public opinion and the press more 
exacting. At the same time, the trials of the occupation, 
followed by those of the liberation, have tended to make 
magistrates very sensitive to any governmental attempt to 
use penal legislation for political ends. Here lies one of 
the reasons for the numerous acquittals in proceedings relat- 
ing to internal or state security, particularly in the case of 
Communists. The other reason for the resounding failures 
in cases of this nature is obviously the fact that traditional 
legislation did not foresee the existence of a revolutionary 
party whose activities would be perfectly legal. The crisis 
of French justice, however, is illustrated in a more striking 
fashion in ordinary criminal and civil cases: Often because 
of the slowness and high costs of proceedings the lawyers of 
both parties try to avoid going to court ; they have recourse 
instead to private arbitration, though this is contrary to their 
professional rules, 

The judiciary is the poor parent of French administration. 
For the whole of France it has only ten cars at its disposal ; 
many courts do not own even a typewriter. The magistrates 
are among the worst paid officials. An ordinary judge begins 
at about {500 per annum ; an appeal judge earns scarcely 
more than £1,000. Most magistrates have no. hope of ever 
exceeding that amount. Furthermoré, coming usually from 
modest families, they can no longer rely, as in times gone 
by, on marrying a dot. The judge has become the impecuni- 
ous defender of a society in which money is king. The 
moral level of the magistrates remains fairly high but their 
intellectual level is bound to-suffer. 


Prosecuting Judge 


Several trials, the Dominici case for instance, have re- 
vealed two cardinal weaknesses in the administration of 
justice, Criticism centres on the roles of the examining 
magistrate (the. juge d’instruction who carries out the pre- 
trial examination) and of the judge in criminal cases. In 
principle, the pre-trial examination is carried out by an 
independent judge ; in fact, it is too often done by the 
police controlled by a judge dependent on the executive 
power. In French law, the juge d’instruction is a judge 
like any other, that is to say, he is in theory completely 
independent and possessing perfect security of tenure. Yet 
in certain parts of the pre-trial examination he is subordi- 
nated to the prosecutor, in other words to the government. 
(“A judge placed under the authority of a counsel ; this 
cannot be conceived and yet it is,” exclaimed the eminent 
lawyer -M. Garcon.) The result is that the prosecuting 
counsel is not, as in England, placed on equal terms with 
the counsel for the defence, since, unlike the latter, he can 
influence the juge d’instruction preparing the dossier which 
will have such an important bearing on the case. 

All this would not matter too much if the examining 
magistrate really conducted the examination. Too often, 
however, he leaves it to the police or gendarmerie and then 
tends to cover up their illegal methods (it is quite frequent, 
though unconstitutional, to keep suspects at the police 
station for over 24 hours) and their abusive interrogations. 
Brutal police methods can be explained by the wish to 
extract a confession, but for a judge the confession should 
not be the proof, only an element in the case. Too often 
also the judge relies on superficial and biased expertises to 
back the prosecution’s case. The discredit surrounding 
police brutality and the somewhat dubious expert advice 
thus falls on the judiciary, though the real wrong of the 
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magistrates has been to rely too blindly on their auxiliaries. 
This is partly the result of lack of time, means and skilled 
staff, partly the outcome of a “confession mania.” The 
frantic efforts to make the suspect confess are often followed 
by a retraction during the court proceedings. 

The second weakness and cause of many scandals is con- 
nected with the role played by the presiding judge. The 
penal code does not say that the trial judge should not be 
an arbiter and only an arbiter in cross-examination as he 
is in the British system. Nor does it say that he must 
interrogate the accused.-. Yet, this has become a habit: the 
judge, following the previously established dossier, really 
becomes the prosecutor. This happened, for instance, in 
the Dominici trial and it shocked Anglo-Saxon correspon- 
dents. The president of the court is a judge whose function 
is to watch the balance and not to tilt the scales either way. 

To restore the trial judge to his proper role as referee 
and to give back to the examining magistrate his indepen- 
dence—these are the two mest urgent reforms. At the 
same time the police and the public prosecutor should be 
put in their place: the police should be merely an auxiliary 
of justice and the prosecutor a counsel like any other. It 
is quite possible today, as in the past, there are no more 
violations of personal freedom or judicial errors in France 
than in any other country. The trials, however, would 


gain in dignity and justice in esteem if these reforms were 
carried out, 


Denmark’s Progress in the Air 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


LTHOUGH there has been a marked improvement 
A recently in the efficiency of the Danish air defences, 
Nato planners—and many Danes—still feel that there is 
much to be done. Denmark is the cork in the mouth of the 
Baltic bottle ; Danish radar and fighters might be the first 
line of defence against Russian bombers heading for London 
from the Baltic states. A year ago a crisis developed when 
the Defence Minister, Hr Rasmus Hansen, temporarily 
grounded all jet fighters after a tragic series of crashes, and 
Denmark’s skies were violated by a number of unchallenged 
and unidentified intruders. Last July, at the Danish 
government’s request, Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Saunders 
was seconded to Denmark to advise upon the reorganisation 
of the air force. This appointment, which has already 
proved fruitful, has now been extended to the autumn. 

In Copenhagen last January General Gruenther expressed 
his satisfaction with the improvement shown by the Danish 
air force. Sir Hugh Saunders is said to be pleased with 
the progress in reorganisation, which has helped markedly to 
cut the number of crashes, and young Danes have shown 
that they make excellent pilots. A start has been made in 
building up the still inadequate radar coverage. In spite of 
all this, however, certain radical difficulties remain. 

Lack of adequate flying training in Denmark itself has 
been one of the principal weaknesses. It was discovered 
last year that nine out of every ten fatal crashes involved 
Texas-trained pilots; the trouble, in the view of many 
experts, is that training in the clear and sunny skies of Texas 
was no preparation for the Baltic’s treacherous fogs. Pilots 
are now trained in Canada; there has been some talk of 
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a scheme to dispense with this by establishing a join; 
Norwegian-Danish air school in Denmark, but so fa; 
progress has been achieved only on paper. Until recently 
the Danish air force had nowhere to practice “liye” 
bombing, and still lacks an air-to-surface rocket range. The 
Danish farmer. guards his Jand jealously, and he is wel] 
protected in law. 

Hr Hansen has been the target of a good deal of criticism 
for his handling of these problems. Last year his difficulties 
were increased by the personal antipathy existing between 
General Foerslev, the commander-in-chief of the air force. 
and Colonel Birksted, formerly chief of the air staff. 
Whereas General Foerslev represents the “old guard ” of 
prewar army air force regulars, many of whom lack combat 
experience, Birksted is a former naval pilot and served as a 
Wing Commander in the RAF during the war. Birksted’s 
appointment to a senior post in Parjs has now resolved the 
problem. An important stage in reorganisation was reached 
by the recent setting up of a tactical headquarters at Karup 
in Jutland, entirely separate from the administrative head- 
quarters at Vedbaek near Copenhagen. This decentralisa- 
tion has been described as a victory for Birksted. 


Nato Bases on Danish Soil ? 


Danish fighter pilots have no illusions about the combat 
quality of their present aircraft ; the Korean war showed 
what Mig 15s can make of Meteors and Thunderjets. 
Denmark has a Nato off-shore order for Hawker Hunter 
interceptors to the value of £3 million, but delivery is not 
expected before the autumn. Last year Hr Hansen turned 
down an offer by Canada to supply a squadron of Canadian- 
built Sabres. Matters have recently been coming to a head. 
The Danes have now only one squadron of interim “ all- 
weather ” fighters, equipped with British NF Mk 11s. The 
Americans have been offering Hr Hansen a squadron of 
modern “ all-weather” fighters, it being left to the Danes 
to choose between Sabres, Canadian-built aircraft and 
British delta-wing Javelins. Danish pilots, accustomed to 
British radar equipment, would like the Javelins if they were 
available now ; unfortunately they are not—but the Ameri- 
can Sabres are. 

Hr Hansen’s hesitations reflect the common Danish atti- 
tude, earlier displayed over the stationing of foreign Nato 
personnel at Danish air bases. In 1953 the Americans offered 
to establish two fighter wings, with 150 aircraft, in Denmark, 
but the offer was rejected by the late Hr Hedtoft and the 
Social Democrats. The Danes have given several reasons 
for their reluctance to admit Nato forces. They say that 
trouble might arise through the difference between the 
American and Danish rates of pay, and that the people of 
Copenhagen have been offended by the behaviour of some 
American servicemen on leave. Probably Hr Hedtolt 
expressed their fears most accurately in 1953, when he siid 
that Nato’s land forces were too weak to protect Denmark's 
southern flank. When the Danes have the comforting 
presence of 12 German divisions on their flank the situation 
may change. It has been suggested that the Danes might 
consider a Canadian offer to station a Sabre wing in the 
country. Although there is at present no sign of a reversa! 
of Social Democrat policy on the question, the recent change 
in premiership may open the way for a reassessment. Mean- 
while the Conservative and Liberal opposition will continue 
to press for more wholehearted Danish participation in Nato. 
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Were those the days? 


Yes, those were the days all right—for disease- 
bearing bacteria and unscrupulous adulterators of 
the people’s food. But today we have a strong 
shield against both the infectious and the rapacious. 
Thanks to modern packaging and the concomitant 
use of brand names, our food is now protected to 
a degree unknown to our ancestors. 

Vital indeed is the part that packaging has to 


play in the nation’s economy. Already over half 
the packaging board produced in Britain is made 
by Thames Board Mills. And the higher our 
standard of living rises, the greater the demand for 
“Thames Board” and “ Fiberite” cases. This 
train of events can only serve to confirm 

Thames Board Mills’ leadership in this 
expanding industry. 


Thames Board Mills Limited 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS or 


BOARD 


AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


PURFLEET, ESSEX AND WARRINGTON, LANGS 


“THAMES BOARD” for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. 


6.75 


“ FIBERITE” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard. 
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A pretty involved bit of reckoning, that, for a kid to be playing around with 4 
. But maybe one day even that complicated calculation will seem child’s play 

to him—one day when his ambition is fulfilled and he’s a qualified engineer. 3 
In the modern warld engineering has so many branches, covers so 5 | 
many diverse and complex activities. Electronics, for example a 
—a science that grows in scope and importance almost daily. 7 
Yes, very probably he'll specialise in electronic engineering, this lad. Z| 
; ; . 3 . 3 A 
In so doing he will learn to serve science, industry, all mankind, in an =| 
ever-greater number of ways. And Philips, always to the fore in <| 
research and development, will be there to help him. 5 
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Chemical Engineers Accepted 


pons the many teams that crossed the Atlantic in 
the postwar years to study American industry, one 
group of experts from the European chemical industries 
set out in 1950 to examine “ Chemical Apparatus in the 
United States.” Its main conclusion*, however, was not 
about apparatus but about men—and it sharpened a 
long-standing professional controversy in Europe which 
only this year, and after further lengthy debate, has 
approached some resolution. After looking at the rapid 
development of the American chemical industry, which 
in forty years has caught up and outstripped the 
European in technique as well as sheer size, the team 
concluded : 

A large part of the success of the great American achieve- 
ments in industrial chemistry is due to the efficiency of 
the chemical engineer. The action of the chemical 
engineer is decisive when a process has to be transposed 
from the laboratory to the industrial state. 

It contrasted the “ quantitative and essentially prac- 
tical” training of the chemical engineering profession 
that has developed in the United States over the last 
twenty-five years with the “descriptive theoretical 
courses” of European chemical training, and argued 
that Europe would not be able to begin to compete until 
industry was served by greater numbers of staff trained 
specifically as “ chemical engineers.” 

l'his view was by no means universally accepted in 

Europe or in this country. Many sections of the chemical 
industry have refused to accept “ chemical engineer- 
ing as a separate profession with a distinct field of 
expertise, or every to agree that chemical ‘engineers 
merited the title of “ engineer.” They asked what a 
chemical engineer could do which a chemist and a 
mechanical engineer working together could not do. 
The Germans, particularly, and those sections of indus- 


*In a report published by OEEC, Paris 1952. 20s. 





try in this country which had been most exposed to 
German influence, took this view. On the side of the 
new profession, it was argued that chemical engineering 
first developed during a period when the work of many 
practising engineers had become over-systematised 5 
and that the chemical industries needed men who could 
tackle new problems with originality of mind and an 
engineering outlook rather than by the application of 
ready-made rules. 


* 


The difference in professional approach, moreover, 
was linked with a major shift in technique. Historically, 
Europe had a large and prosperous chemical industry 
long before the United States, and in the development 
of this Germany played a leading part. The industry 
was built up by collaboration between the chemists, 
who developed manufacturing processes, and the 
engineers who designed and built the production plants. 
In general, the plants they designed were scaled-up 
versions of the chemist’s bench apparatus, and they 
committed the industry to batch processes, in which the 
addition of raw materials, the carrying out of the appro- 
priate operations and the removal of products are a 
sequence of separate steps. This batch system imposed 
limits upon the increase of output, and generally meant 
that the labour content of the cost of the product was 
high. 

Some early exceptions, however, did provide con- 
tinuous processes. These included the work of Solvay 
in Belgium and of Mond in this country on the 
ammonia-soda process, the later work of Mond on gas 
plants and on the extraction of nickel, and of Haber and 
Bosch in Germany on the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen. They demonstrated the great advantages of 
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the continuous treatment of raw. materials by the 
appropriate operations and the continuous removal of 
the products under a “flow process,” in which the 
physical conditions at any one place in the plant remain 
constant. The introduction of automatic control 
methods is obviously easier for such “ steady-state ” 
flow processes. 

Progress from the batch process to the continuous 
process is by no means easy. It was particularly difficult 
for chemists who thought only in terms of the labora- 
tory batch process, and for engineers who thought only 
in terms of enlarging the chemist’s apparatus into plant 
of a suitable size and materials of construction. Con- 
tinuous processes demand a knowledge of the dynamics 
of flow, and of the transfer of heat, matter and momen- 
tum that was largely outside the academic curriculum 
of the conventionally trained chemist and mechanical 
engineer. The idea of the flow process was most quickly 
adopted in the United States after the 1914-1918 war, 
largely to meet the requirements of the vastly expanding 
oil refining industry, handling a liquid raw material in 
great volume. From oil the continuous flow system 
spread to all branches of the chemical industry. As a 
result, the United States has become an exporter of 
chemical processes during the last thirty years, rather 
than an importer. The American process industries 
would not have obtained such spectacular developments 
without adequately trained men to work upon them ; 
these were the products of the newly-established 
American schools of chemical engineering. 

In Germany, too, an evolution of ideas was taking 
place in the training of chemists and engineers. The 
technical universities provided excellent courses in 
industrial chemistry or chemical technology, including 
a large portion of what are usually considered engineer- 
ing subjects. At the same time, the engineering courses 
included adequate instruction in fluid dynamics and 
heat transfer processes. Between them they probably 
covered all the curriculum of the American chemical 
engineering graduate, while at the same time the 
chemists had a more thorough knowledge of chemistry, 
and the mechanical engineers of the mechanical design 
of plant, than had the American chemical engineers. But 
in the United Kingdom there was nothing to compare 
adequately with the great technical universities in 
Germany ; from our own universities the chemists learn 
virtually nothing of engineering subjects, while the 
average engineer gains only a superficial knowledge of 
fluid mechanics and heat transfer processes. Their fields 
of knowledge do not overlap. It is the need to fill this 
gap that has necessitated the establishment of schools 
of chemical engineering in this country, sponsored in 
some cases by oil companies such as Shell. 

Opinions about chemical engineering remain contro- 
versial and contradictory. There remain those who do 
not believe in chemical engineering at all ; even the 
converted cannot always agree how chemical engineers 
should be employed, whether they should be trained 


by undergraduate or post-graduate courses of study, or 
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whether they ought to re an apprenticeship or 
not. Early this year a confefence sponsored by the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation was 
held in London to try to resolve some of the differ- 
ences. Technologists such as Sir Christopher Hinton, 
managing director of the Industrial Group of the 
Atomic Energy Authority, bore witness to the value of 
chemical engineers in the evolution of industrial chemi- 
cal projects, in process plant management and in admin- 
istration. Experts from Germany, Italy, Belgium and 
France, as well as the United Kingdom agreed about 
the necessity for chemical engineering, and if they were 
sometimes discordant about what chemical engineers 
are, some of the disagreement seemed to be verbal and 
interlingual. When the experts came to discuss how the 
variously-labelled expert they had in mind should be 
trained, they found much more to agree upon. Univer- 
sity courses in the United Kingdom, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Netherlands, France, Sweden and Norway 
all had far more similarities than differences. While not 
all the Germans agreed with Professor Kirschbaum of 
Karlsruhe when he said “In Germany the words 
chemical engineer and process engineer really mean the 
same thing,” it is clear that a German Verfahrens- 
ingenieur (process engineer) would be perfectly at home 
in a chemical engineering department in this country. 


* 


The similarities came out, too, in discussions on 
research. What the Germans called “ Process Engin- 
eering Research” ranged from the study of high tem- 
perature and pressure reaction kinetics to the behaviour 
of constructional materials. Chemical engineering 
research in this country covers the same range of topics. 
Moreover, the Germans had tackled some of the 
problems that were outlined for Britain four years ago 
in the Cremer Report on Chemical Engineering 
Research, which was published in 1951. This report 
drew attention to the lack of central facilities for carry- 
ing out or co-ordinating such research. It added that 
one of the first jobs of a central chemical engineering 
research organisation should be to distribute to 
potential users information that already exists or 
is available from different sources. Little has 
been done in this country towards implementing 
this report. The Germans, on the other hand, have 
organised a number of important committees to do just 
that — co-ordinate and distribute information in 
specialised fields to the chemical industry. 

For many years the Institution of Chemical Engineers 
has endeavoured to gain general recognition for chemi- 
cal engineering, along with civil, mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering, as a primary branch of technology. 
It may claim that this has now been achieved. Contri- 
butions from many of the most important industrial 
companies in Britain, including ICI, Courtaulds, and 
Shell, showed that these companies are satisfied that 
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the chemical engineer is now a necessary part of a 
design, development and production organisation. In 
some cases this represented a marked change of front, 
and the professional institution is entitled to draw full 
encouragement from them, As Sir Harold Hartley has 
said, “ The chemical engineer is no longer regarded as 
4 misnomer OF a curiosity.” 

The profession must still expect a considerable 
degree of reserve, however, about the status that some 
of the more enthusiastic delegates to the OEEC confer- 
ence would claim for the chemical engineer. The new 
discipline, said one French delegate, “is a cross roads 


Money From 


HE frost has played havoc with the cistus and there 

was hardly a specimen to be seen in the whole 
breadth of the Chelsea Flower Show this week. The 
iris growers have had difficulty in bringing their plants 
forward sufficiently, and many of those shown were still 
in bud with a single flower opened here and there to 
hint at the glory that will perversely bloom, unseen, 
after the show has closed. On one side of the 3-acre 
tent was a splendid exhibit of tropical plants arranged 
at two weeks’ notice by the Liverpool parks gardeners 
after a big nursery had cancelled its stand. There were 
fewer of the herbaceous perennials than are usually seen 
in a show that is held, by long-established tradition, in 
the third week of May, but the cold spring has brought 
more specimens of such early-flowering ornamentals 
as malus and prunus than Chelsea usually sees. 

The Chelsea Flower Show, organised every year by 
the Royal Horticultural Society in the grounds of 
Chelsea Hospital, has become the principal shop- 
window of an industry that supplies flower and vegetable 
seeds, bedding plants and ornamental shrubs to thou- 
sands of amateur gardeners. Its turnover is difficult to 
estimate with any accuracy. The Census of Distribution 
for 1950 suggested that sales in that year were not less 
than £13} million and may have been substantially 
higher—the doubt is caused by the difficulty, mentioned 
in the Census, of tracking down all the nurseries that 
sold direct to the public. Such a turnover is much 
bigger than that of any of the other trades that cater 
for hobbies, such as shops selling musical instruments, 
Sports goods, art needlework and knitting wools or even 
toys. It is also a good deal higher than the turnover of 
florists, milliners or furriers, 

Chere are probably about 10,000 growers in the 
Suniry, though many of these are primarily market 
gardeners who bring up as a sideline some bedding 
Plants, or shrubs that need glass. Only about 2,000 
nurseries concentrate exclusively in the supply of 
garden seeds and plants. The Census of Distribution 
fan 10 earth more than 1,200 and credited 32 of them 
with turnovers exceeding £50,000. These are sub- 
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not only for technologists but for economists ; it inter- 
prets, codifies, translates. It is concerned with every- 
thing without becoming superficial and deals with 
details without specialising.” These are claims indeed ; 
it is fair to say that they are supported by some experts 
in Britain, who argue that this broadly-based discipline 
of applied science gives to a student a judgment and 
facility for the art of technical co-ordination that no 
other field of study can. If this is justified, the demand 
for such paragons of training may well become 
immense, but it is a claim which chemical engineers 
have yet to prove—if they can. 


Green Fingers 


stantial figures judged by any standard, and they are 
due in part to the wide, popular support that the 
nurseries have enjoyed since the war. This support 
is not without its problems. 

Before the war the nurseries had fewer customers 
than they have today, but their orders were far bigger. 
Fairly modest gardens were supplied with bulbs by the 
thousand and with rose bushes by the hundred. The 
big gardens ordered on a royal scale and were good 
customers for all the new and rare varieties—and, 
almost equally important to the nurseries, many 
nurserymen and market gardeners received their early 
basic training in big private gardens. 

Now many of the big gardens have gone, and the 
big orders with them. Those that remain fo longer 
order on the same lavish scale ; how can they when 
an ordinary rhododendron is catalogued at an average 
price of 15s.? Instead, the nurseries find that they are 
supplying hundreds of small customers with a few 
specimens at a time. In shrubs and bedding plants, 
these small orders are frequently for ordinary varieties, 
and not for the expensive novelties. The costs of in- 
voicing and packing these small orders are considerable ; 
so is the time that the nurseryman spends walking from 
one part of his land to another to collect the handful 
of plants for individual orders. Yet the nurserymen 
have to recognise that this change is permanent, and 
adapt their selling methods to deal with it, if they 
are to remain prosperous. Until two years ago, they 
enjoyed a sellers’ market; gardens were being 
re-stocked after the war and the nurseries themselves 
were rebuilding their depleted catalogues. But during 
the past two seasons conditions have become increas- 
ingly competitive ; last year’s bad winter seems to have 
discouraged many gardeners from planting and some 
nurseries have substantial stocks of shrubs and fruit 
trees on their hands. 

This change in the character of the market has created 
a new type of demand. The big gardens still buy 
shrubs and ornamental trees because these need the 
minimum of upkeep, and industry, too, is emerging as 
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the new patron of landscape gardening. But the new 
army of amateurs has generally not the ground for more 
than a few strong growing specimens. They concen- 
trate much more on seeds and bedding plants and buy 
in large quantities. It is said that bedding plants— 
with luck and hard work—can bring returns of £1,000 
an acre, and that by changing to them a number of 
small nurserymen have escaped from bankruptcy. 
Market gardeners grow bedding plants in substantial 
quantities, and may have been quicker than the specialist 
nurseries to see the advantages of a crop that can be 
quickly grown and easily marketed either locally or 
through wholesalers. 


* 


Seedsmen long ago recognised the importance of 
catering for the small customer. Cuthbert’s packets 
sell by the million across the counter at Woolworths’; 
Carter’s coloured sixpenny packets are retailed by iron- 
mongers and general shops across the country. Carters 
are selling more than twice the number of vegetable 
packets that they did before the war and their sales 
of flower seeds have gone up by a sixth. And whereas 


. the amateur who buys plants usually sticks to the 


hardiest and least exotic variety, there are many 
amateurs, with a little glass and the challenge of the 
show bench to stir them, who are prepared to pay 
several shillings for new strains or rare types of seed 
and they concentrate increasingly on the half-hardy as 
opposed to the hardy annuals. The older and less 
highly selected strains do not find so ready a market 
in spite of being the cheaper. 

Growing for seed is highly competitive, but on 
balance a slightly less hazardous business than growing 
plants or shrubs. Much of the stock is grown abroad 
from seed selected in this country, so that the business 
is not entirely at the mercy of the British weather. This 
is as well, particularly in a season like last when much 
of the flower seed grown here could not be harvested. 
Seed needs careful growing and storing, but it does 
not require much space—there are two million begonia 
seeds to the ounce and a packet containing a minute 
measure retails for 3s. Consequently, a seedsman’s 
capital is less tied up in fixed assets, in land and plants, 
than that of a nurseryman’s or market gardener’s. One 
bad season can wipe out the cash reserves of a nursery ; 
two bad seasons could put most of them out of business. 
Most of the growers are short of cash and cannot easily 
lay hands on new capital ; but some start in a small way 
with a few thousand pounds locked up in land, stock 
and equipment and manage to do very well. An 
approachable bank manager is always useful, particu- 
larly in years of bad trade and high coal bills. 

These conditions do not encourage a competitive 
spirit among nurserymen. They may compete for 
prizes at exhibitions, but not, it appears, in the prices 
asked in their catalogues. There is a marked similarity 
between the price lists of different nurseries ; 4s. to 
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4s. 6d., for example, is the almost universal charge for 
a shrub rose of average quality. It is difficult to believe 
that costs are identical all over the country—or thai al! 
growers have any accurate idea of the cost of bringing 
up individual plants. The nursery trade is highly 
organised in its own trade association and also in asso- 
ciations of specialist growers—and the price lists of 
the one or two non-member nurseries diverge sharp!y 
from the average charged by members. 

A strong sense of solidarity prevents the nurser: 
from undercutting each other, but that does not protect 
them from competition from other sources. Before ‘hc 
war, regular auctions were held in London and oth: 
parts of the country of surplus stock from British 
nurseries and of plants sent in at very low prices from 
the continent. These have not been resumed since the 
war, but now the multiple chains have begun to sell no: 
only seeds, but plants, shrubs and fruit trees of good 
quality at prices far below those listed in the growers’ 
catalogues. 


' 


* 


Some of this stock is being bought from local 
nurseries—not necessarily because it is surplus, but 
because a firm contract is attractive even at a low price. 
But it is probable that a good proportion of it is being 
imported from the continent, Foreign bulbs and tubers 
are imported on quotas, but other plants are on open 
general licence, and while the foreign nurseries are afraid 
to send cut-price stock to this country for fear that 
British growers would retaliate by asking for lower bulb 
quotas, they may have been making contracts either 
direct with the multiple chains or with British growers 
who finish off the plants in this country on the multiples’ 
behalf. 

This competition is causing the growers concern, 
but they note that, while the quality of the stock is 
excellent, the strains are commonplace and cannot com- 
pete with highly selected specimens. Much more 
serious to them is the increasing competition from the 
nurseries run by local authorities, which sell surplus 
stock to the public. The trade done in this way by a 
big municipal nursery can run well into five figures 
A strong campaign is being fought by the nurserymen 
to prevent any more municipalities from acquiring 
powers to sell plants retail because it is feared that 
whatever price the nurseries charge, the municipal 
gardeners will always and automatically undercut them. 
The real answer may, however, lie not in trying to shut 
out competition but in exploiting the special skill and 
experience that only nurserymen have. Most of the 
famous nurseries and seed businesses are family busi- 
nesses built on the special skill of their founder. Where 
this aptitude has been passed on down the family, which 
is not inevitable, these businesses continue to thrive 
and there are plenty of examples at the present time of 
new reputations that have been created during the past 
few years. The efficient nurserymen and seedsmen 
survive and some prosper. 
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Blue-coloured Spectacles 


sp Conservatives had won the General Election a fort- 
| ight or so ago in Throgmorton Street. On the eve 
of the election account the Financial Times ordinary share 
index had climbed to 189.1. On polling day nine days 
later. it stood at 19§.9, less than one per cent below the peak 
of 197.5 touched on February 3rd. Bank rate had then only 
st . raised to 34 per cent: it is now 43 per cent. But 
neanwhile the standard rate of tax has been reduced, 

flow of dividends and profits has been at least as 

as investors anticipated at the end of last year. 

e in a Conservative victory was the mainspring of 

nlet in a market more active than for some weeks 

But the strong advance in many of the market leaders 

- product of American buying. ICI led that advance, 
but investors in the United States and Canada were also 
buying Bowater Paper (the first of the stocks to attract their 
attention), British Petroleum, “ Emmies,” Ford and Uni- 














Feb. April | May May | Yield 

3, 18, 18, 26, | per cent. 

1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | s. d. 

} } 
: , 

Aesc tLiect Ind. fl. 72/- j 71/3 72/3 74/6 3 15 2 
Howater Paper {1.. | 80/- | 81/109/104/- | 115/313 2 5 
Bntish Petroleum {1. | 84/6 | 73/9 | 86/3 }95/913 2 8 
Ford Motor {1...... *44/10}| 42/6* | 48/-| 49/3|3 010 
Imp. Chem. Ind. 1.. | 44/9 | 43/= | 45/-| 49/6) 4 010 
Lancs. Cotton £1.... | 32/14 | 29/3 28/13) 28/3|817 0 
Shell” £1... canta 130/74 |131/3 | 120/— | 122/314 5 3 
Stewarts & Lids. {1.. | 48/- | 54/3 298 59/914 3 8 
rorner & Newall £1.. 114/- |106/3 | 108/- | 1120/1314 1 9 
Unilever {1.....00. 79/- | 79/6 | 81/6| 84/4314 8 
Financial Times In- | 
dustrial Index... .« 196-7 | 187-6 | 191-7 | 195-9] 415 7 
eral Funding 23% 
_ 1957... 993| 978 | 96% | 9} | 317 1 
Savinus 3° 1955/65. | 98gxd{| 954 | S1R% | 91g 14 2 3 
Conversion 34% 1969 100xd | 97} | 93 | 93) 14 4 1 
Savines 3% 1965/75. | 90% | sep | 943 | 842 |4 3 6 
Bot llec. 44% 1974/9 | LOT fy | 103% | 100 | 100% | 4 5 0 
Bit. Tr. 3/- 1978/88. | 86 83g | 80% | 79$xd)4 2 6 
Funding 34% 1999/ ; 
2064... as ee 933 | 91g | 88h | 88414 2 8 
Consols 24° 4 11 





* After adjusting for one for one scrip issue. 


lever. Prices in Wall Street are now at such a height that 
the dividend and earnings yields offered by the equities of 
the British giants look attractively higher than those offered 

y American companies of the same calibre. It needed only 


Business Notes 























a few favourable comments from American brokers to touch 
off the demand. The transatlantic interest in British 
securities, which may be engendered in part by tax advan- 
tages, was given another illustration this week by a scheme 
inaugurated by Irving Trust, the New York commercial 
bank. Under this scheme American brokers will be able 
to place orders for their customers with British and 
American brokers for 34 selected British, Dutch and South 
African stocks. The Trust will issue depository receipts 
against the stocks lodged with the National Provincial Bank 
in London and Pierson and Company in Amsterdam ; the 
Trust will also arrange to pay dividends to the American 
investors. 

Looking at the market through blue-coloured spectacles 
has not been confined to equities. Now-that selling by the 
joint stock banks has stopped, some of the industrial concerns 
and institutions have switched their interest from Treasury 
bills to the short-dated bonds, which now offer a strong 
element of capital appreciation over a limited period of time. 
That has stopped any further slide in gilt-edged prices, but 
at the same time some of the longer-dated and undated issues 
have been bought. This week’s rally in sterling and some ~ 
easing of the pressure in Lombard Street have contributed 
to this result. But the renewal of confidence in Throg- 
morton Street presupposes something more than a Conserva- 
tive victory. It assumes some slackening of the rigours of 
the stringent credit policy and a continuation of the industrial 
boom without check or pause. That in turn assumes a more 
favourable balance of payments in the autumn than seemed 
to be likely when the Government first tightened the screws 
on credit or seems from present evidence to be on the cards, 


Sterling on Tenterhooks 


N air of brooding uncertainty has prevailed in the 
A exchange markets this week. Operators surmised that 
on the outcome of the votes that were being cast on Thurs- 
day would depend whether the sterling-dollar rate dropped 
to the “ floor ” of $2.78 or whether there would be a recovery 
beyond the level of around $2.79% at which the rate hovered 
during the greater part of the week. But any substantial 
rise beyond this figure would probably be checked by the 
Exchange Equalisation Account taking the opportunity to 
tegain some of the dollars that may have been lost in the 
earlier part of the month in supporting the rate for transfer- 
able sterling In the circumstances, with perhaps 1} cents 
in the rate to lose “ if things went wrong ” and only } to 4 
cent to gain “if things went right,” potential buyers of 
sterling have naturally postponed covering operations and 
dealers have, on the whole, kept their sterling holdings on 
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the short side. In order to offset this depressing influence 
the authorities appear to have given the market some sup- 
port, though the recovery in the rate after its fall to under 
$2.79 at the end of last week was attributable also to an 
improvement in the market’s electoral confidence. Whether 
the month of May closes with a residual gold and dollar 
deficit will almost certainly depend on the experience of 
the three final working days next week, when the response 
to the election results will emerge. They promise to be 
exceptionally active days. 

The tendency to postpone purchases of sterling has also 
affected the transferable rate. Over the past ten days some 
official support has been necessary to keep the rate above 
$2.77, which the authorities appear to regard as thei 
support point. But the market in transferable sterling has 
been deriving some support from recent sales of Russian 
gold, most of it has been sold against dollars and the dollars 
converted into sterling in the transferable market. Zurich 
has also reported occasional commercial orders for transfer- 
able sterling running into substantial figures. The 
transferable sterling market has, therefore, been of two-way 
character ; there have been occasions when the Exchange 
Equalisation Account has been a seller. 

The strongest market for sterling recently has been that 
for security sterling, which has risen since mid-May from 
$2.735 to $2.74}. The main supporting factor in this case 
has been a fairly steady demand for sterling equities by 
American investors. Certain Wall Street quarters, unlike 
the foreign exchange market, have had no doubts in antici- 
pating the “election prospects bullishly, as this week’s 
substantial buying of British equities on American account 
demonstrates. 


Settling Steel Prices 


ost of the work that the Iron and Steel Board has 
begun to do since it was set up two years ago has 
been taken over from the Ministry of Supply or the British 
Iron and Steel Federation. The most important task it has 
carried out, however, is one that no authority in the steel 
industry has attempted since an earlier Steel Board (also 
headed by Sir Archibald Forbes) did it in 1949—a compre- 
hensive review of the industry’s price structure. In its first 
report, covering the 174 months to the end of 1954, the 
board has outlined some of the principles of steel pricing on 
which it made last year’s changes. 

The board, which was set up under the 1953 denationali- 
sation Act “to exercise a general supervision over the 
iron and steel industry with a view to promoting the efficient, 
economic and adequate supply under competitive conditions 
of iron and steel products,” has no statutory duty to fix steel 
prices. It has to keep them under review and is permitted, 
if it sees fit, to “ determine ” maximum prices. To nobody’s 
surprise, it did see fit, and in December, 1953, took over 
from the Ministry of Supply the long-established arrange- 
ments for collecting figures of costs, realised prices, and 
capital employed from steel producers. 

The board decided to continue the existing practice of 
basing prices on costs of production, including adequate 
depreciation, plus “a reasonable margin of profit.” For 
operating costs it excluded a proportion of the highest-cost 
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producers and took the average of all others (except in the 
case of sheet and tinplate, where the operating costs on 
the new continuous mills differ so radically from those of the 
hand mills that it has set two prices). In calculating the 
depreciation element, it continued to take replacement costs 
ef equipment, adjusted mainly for the average life of assets. 
Depreciation thus calculated now accounts for some 6 per 
cent of costs, against the average of about 3 per cent that was 
actually being set aside by companies as recently as 1951-52, 
and the board last year told the steel industry it would expect 
the amounts now set aside for depreciation and obsolescence 
“would not be less than the allowance made in prices.” In 
allowing a profit margin, the board took the written-down 
historical cost of fixed capital employed, plus working capital 
and liquid assets, and set a profit margin with regard to 
interest rates and the likely “ normal level of working ” for 
the industry’s capacity. This is the same basis as the earlier 
board used in 1949, but the effect differs significantly. In 
1949 a profit margin of about 8-10 per cent on historical 
capital offered far less on capital reckoned at replacement 
prices. Today, when the majority of the £352 million worth 
of fixed capital in the industry must represent plant bough: 
at postwar prices, a profit margin based on historical cost 
comes much closer to economic reality. 


Britain’s Real. Advantage 


N settling steel prices the Iron and Steel Board, like the 
] authorities that did the job before it, has been concerned 
with stability and with “ the maker of reasonable efficiency.” 
Prices based upon the average operating costs of all but the 
highest-cost producers do not remove the incentive to reduce 
costs, though they do mean that the maker who reduces costs 
does not get the full benefit of his saving. This “ restraint 
of prices and.earnings in time of high demand,” however, 
is moderated by the fact that producers are left free to 
enjoy all the export premiums they can earn: in certain 
postwar years, the average of about 15 per cent of total steel 
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output that was exported appears to have contributed about 
half as much profit again as would have been earned by 
selling all the steel at controlled home prices. Moreover, 
the board says it may on occasion “ allow the producers con- 
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Over a million pairs of pincers and pliers maved out of 

this country last year. With them went nearly five million 
movement files, as many assorted axes, and two thousand tons 

of hacksaw blades and twist drills. 
These export figures for tools are a few out of 

many. They give some small idea of the world-wide 

demand for British-made steel products. Last year 

Britain’s toolmakers alone earned £18 million for Britain. 


Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 





British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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cerned to retain for a time some part of the saving in costs 
secured by their efforts and initiative.” 

~ The controlled prices for British steel, which as the chart 
chows are markedly lower than American and Continental 
still contain certain artificial elements. The spread- 


rices 

c of costs of imported materials, and the partial equalisa- 
son of steel-making costs from scrap and iron effected by 
the “ Industry Fund ” (about which, surprisingly, the board 
vives less specific information than either the British Iron 
and Stee! Federation or the late nationalised corporation 
have done from time to time) does not affect this competitive 
price level. The control of scrap prices at a level lower 


n the steel-making value of scrap relative to pig iron 
; hold British prices down, but the board thinks that if 
the price of scrap did rise to its equivalent in iron, British 
steel prices would rise by less than 5 per cent. The steel 


industry, like other British consumers, also gets its coal 
cheaper than it could in the free market that some major 
consumers such as the North-Western Gas Board are now 
beginning to advocate. But a rough calculation here, too, 
suggests that a free market for coal might add less than 
20 per cent to the price of coal, which itself accounts for 
well under 20 per cent of steel-making costs. Though cor- 
rection of these artificial elements would certainly reduce-the 
extent to which British steel is cheaper than foreign, it would 


not wipe out its real competitive advantage—which comes 
from making steel cheaper. 


Pay for Footplate Staff 


t is a grievous disappointment that the Associated Society 
| of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen brought no new 
proposals to the wage discussions early this month, and 
have refused to consider the proposals that the British 
Transport Commission put forward twelve days ago. The 
Commission’s ideas were open to discussion, and they may 
have been well short of perfection. But they had the merit 
of being broadly based on two principles: first, that 
differentials, if they are to have any meaning, must be 
based on some kind of classification ; and secondly that the 
proposed allowance for mileage between 80 and 140 miles 
attempted to relate work done with 
reward for those drivers and firemen who 
are not enjoying the considerable benefits 
of the mileage allowances that express 
train crews doing more than 140 miles 
have long enjoyed. 

Endless argument is possible about 
degrees of skill and responsibility be- 
tween different types of footplate duties. 
The ASLEF will have none of it (save 
that last train crews have their skill and 
resp nsibility recognised, whereas the 

‘do not). There ought to be some 
symmetry between duties and earnings, 
anc in fact there is—as the accompany- 
ing charts demonstrate. The Com- 
mission’s proposals would have had the 
cect of giving more for the more impor- 
‘ant Cuties and of giving some encourage- 
ment towards increased productivity. 
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The essence of the railways’ development plan is to cut 
out a lot of uneconomic mileage and build up new and 
speedier services ; and the Commission’s proposals could 
have formed the first stage in a new conception of foot- 
plate pay by matching more effective work with the extra 
reward that it merits. If locomotive crews reject these 
principles from the start, it is difficult to believe that the 
£1,200 million of new equipment for the railways will be 
well spent. And, as Sir Geoffrey Heyworth has pointed 
out this week to the stockholders of Unilever, “the fre- 
quent threat of strike on the part of any particular form 
of transport can only make industry hesitate to commit 
itself too much to that form.” 


Transport: a User’s View 


RANSPORT and handling equipment, along with ware- 

houses, account for almost 15 per cent of Unilever’s 
total investment in manufacturing and distribution facili- 
ties: its annual spending on transport is equal to nearly 
half its total wage-bill ; and one day’s delay in the combine’s 
world-wide movement of raw materials and finished pro- 
ducts would tie up an extra {5 million in working capital. 
It is not surprising that what Sir Geoffrey Heyworth had 
to say about transport at Unilever’s annual meeting this 
week contained a good deal of interest to transport users 
and operators in general. His remarks were objective and 
unbedevilled by politics; though they contained some 
criticism of nationalised transport in this country, Sir 
Geoffrey gave it some good marks too. 

In the more developed countries where Unilever 
operates, about 21 per cent of its margarine moved from 
factory to distribution depots by rail, 77 per cent by road 
and 2 per cent by water ; for soap, 48 per cent went by 
rail, 37 per cent by road, and 15 per cent by water. The 
location of the depots available, and in some cases the 
fixing of road and rail prices by law, make these propor- 
tions differ widely for different countries ; in Britain, where 
the choice rests largely upon the rates and service different 
forms of transport can offer, Sir Geoffrey noted that rail 
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secures a bigger share than in the average for the group as 
a whole. In Britain about 52 per cent of soap—a com- 
modity that does not deteriorate during transit, so that 
speed does not matter much—went by rail, 37 per cent by 
road, and 11 per cent by water. Margarine, on the other 
hand, must be delivered fresh, in frequent and fairly small 
consignments, and is thus basically suited to road tran- 
sport ; nevertheless, in Britain about half of it goes by rail. 
From depots to final customers, of course, most of the 
delivery is by road ; in Britain, Unilever takes about 80 per 
cent in its own vehicles and 20 per cent in contract 
transport. 

The better-than-average share that British Railways 
secure may mean higher efficiency in railways or lower 
efficiency in road haulage in this country. Sir Geoffrey com- 
mented that “ it will be interesting to see whether the new 
railway charges scheme is effective in encouraging a greater 
use of rail transport.” But on some questions of handling, 
he can only give British Railways half marks for progressive- 
ness ; for example, the railways here have encouraged the 
use of pallets for fork truck handling of rail consignments 
by returning pallets free, but have not taken the logical 
further step of setting up a national pallets pool, as Swiss 
Railways have. Sir Geoffrey complained, too, of the rigidity 
that tends to characterise the national organisation of trans- 
port in Britain and elsewhere: “The general lesson we 
have learnt from our own experience is that in transport 
as in industry a dynamic outlook is vital.” 


April Trade Winds 


HE improvement in the overseas trade balance last 
month was not evenly spread: it resulted from a sharp 
fall in imports of food and beverages on the one hand, and 
from a sharp rise in exports of engineering products on the 
other. Detailed figures for April (a short month), compared 
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with the average for the first three months of this year, show 
that of the fall of £17 million in imports to £318 million 
cif, £15 million was attributable to a fall in imports of 
food and beverages. Imports of tea fell by £9 million, 
thanks to a seasonal drop of 43 per cent in volume and a 
14 per cent drop in price ; coupled with smaller imports 
of cocoa and meat (at slightly lower prices) and of cereals 
and feeding stuffs, this more than offset a sharp seasonal 
rise in imports of fruit and vegetables and sugar. Imports 
of basic materials remained high, and imports of coal and 
petroleum rose further in April. Among manufactures, a 
fall in imports of chemicals and non-ferrous base metals 
was partly offset by the continued risé in imports of iron and 
steel. Reductions in prices of meat and beverages were 
mainly responsible for a fall of one point to 103 (1954 = 100) 
in the index of import prices. Prices of engineering exports 
and metals rose by one point in April, but the index of all 
export prices remained at 101. Hence the terms of trade 
moved a further point in Britain’s favour to 102, compared 
with 104 in the first two months of this year. 

The high level of exports in April, which were only 
£2 million below the first quarter’s average, at £245 million 
fob, was entirely due to a rise of £5 million to £99 million 
in shipments of engineering products ; all the other main 
categories of exports fell last month. Shipments of road 
vehicles and aircraft rose by £3.7 million to £32.4 million, 
and shipments of mechanical and electrical machinery were 
also higher. 

The improvement in the balance of trade was unevenly 
spread among the main trading areas too. The fall of 
£12 million to £65 million in the trade deficit, compared 
with the average of the first quarter, was almost wholly in 
sterling area trade ; imports from that area fell much more 
than exports, and the trade deficit fell by half to £10 million. 
But the slight fall of £2 million to £55 million in the 
deficit with the non-sterling world in April masked a wel- 
come reduction in the deficit with the dollar area. The 
resurgence of exports to North America lowered the deficit 
with the dollar area by £7 million to £31 million ; the 
deficit with the OEEC area was £1 million lower at 
£4 million, but with the rest of the world the deficit rose 
sharply by £5 million to £19 million. 


U.K. BALANCE OF TRADE 


£ million—monthly averages or calendar month 
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Fractional Horsepower 
MOTORS 


BTH fractional horsepower motors are second 
to none in quality and proved performance. 
All types are available in sizes to meet every 
domestic, commercial, and industrial need. 
Precision-built of highest grade components, 
and fully tested, they will give long and 
trouble-free service. 

No manufacturer can offer a wider choice in 
fractional horsepower motors. Whatever the 
conditions of service or type of drive, there is 
a BTH motor well suited to the job. 





te BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON company Limited 


Member of the AE! group of compenies RUGBY - ENGLAND A4s79s 
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Now! Luxury Air Service 


TO KARACHI 
via Cairo in J@ HRs 


P.I.A. Super Constellations 
Fly Fastest to the East 


At last! Pakistan International Air- 
lines have extended their domestic 
routes serving West and East Paki- 
stan, India and Burma. Now you 
can fly to Karachi via Cairo in 15.50 
hours air time*—fastest ever—and 
enjoy a trans-Atlantic standard of 
luxury aloft. P.I.A. Super Constel- 
lations leave London every Friday 
and Karachi every Tuesday. Ask 
your travel agent. First Class and 
Tourist accommodation. The First 





CAPTAIN N. HEMSWORTH 

It’s comforting to know that the man 

Class section is fitted with special 4? from’ is a man like Captain N. 
emsworth. Australian by birth, he 

de luxe seats to ensure perfect brings to P.I.A’s crack international 


f . air service a brilliant war record and 
comfort during the day and night. experience of three airlines. 


PAKISTAN 
INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


SALES AGENTS: AIRWORK LTD. 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or P.J.A., Brompton Air Station, 
249 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. Telephone: Knightsbridge 437! 





TO THE DEAN 





Sa RR ES I NR rs ee 





AA ae eres 





» ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON, E.C.4. 


This is my gift to St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Please acknowledge receipt to: 


| 
~ St. Paul’s stands 


in need of your help 


Last October we launched an Appeal for St. Paul’s, the 
main objects of which were :— 
To complete the restoration and repair of the Cathedral. 
To build a new Choir School and reconstruct other ancillary 
structures such as the Chapter House. 
To secure additional income (estimated at £20,000 per 
annum) needed to meet increased costs, 


All these objects are of vital importance if St. Paul’s is 
to be maintained in a manner worthy of London’s Cathedral 
and a great national shrine. The response has been generous 
and we are more than half-way towards our goal. To reach 
it we need your help. Gifts may be sent to me—The Dean, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, E.C.4. 


Lo Sc 


The Trustees of the Fund are the Lord Mayor of London, the 
Governor of the Bank of England, and Sir Noel Bowater, Bt. 

An illustrated leaflet explaining the needs in detail will be sent 
on application to the Secretary, St. Paul’s Campaign, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, E.C.4. 































P & O in a New Light 


N a grey, unemphatic voice, Sir William Currie, the 
] chairman of P. & O., told stockholders at the crowded 
annual general meeting of the new look that would be given 
to the group’s balance sheet. The proposed changes are 
impressive, for they reveal the true value of the fleet at 


‘original costs. They are not startling, for the directors have 


refused to put an estimate on the present day value of that 
fleet. And with such specific assets as a fleet of ships who 
can say they are wrong in their refusal? They know 
better than anyone the cost of building new ships and they 
do make adequate provision for replacing the present fleet. 
The proposed changes are one of the results of the survey 
made by. the company, with the help of Lazards and 
Deloittes, into the organisation, financial structure and policy 
of the group. They are the directors’ answer to the stock- 


£ million 













Assets, as on 


September 30, 1954 


Liabilities, as on 


September 30, 1954 
i) | Old | New 


basis | basis 


Old | New 
basis basis 





} i assets 107 | 135 Capital and reserves. 103 117 

Current assets 57 | 57] Minority interests... 20, 2l 
Debentures......... 4 4 
Current liabilities... . 37 294 
Future tax reserves.. 4 204 

Potal «i: <u 164 | 192 pe De oe 164 | 192 


holders’ association which was pressing for more information 
about asset values. The spokesman of that association, 
reserving his fire, asked for time to consider the new 
changes. He then heard individual stockholders supporting 
the policy of the board. 


The board’s proposals are as follows: 

(1) The fleets will be shown at cost for all ships in service, 
less depreciation at a rate of § per cent per annum. 

(2) Payments still to be made on ships under construction 
will be excluded both from fixed assets and current 
liabilities and will be shown in a footnote to the balance 
sheet. 

(3) Tax savings on initial allowances and on the excess 
of depreciation allowances granted by the Inland Revenue 
above the company’s rate of § per cent per annum will be 
shown in a separate reserve for future tax. 

(4) Capital and revenue reserves will be increased by 
depreciation and reserves deducted from the cost of ships 
in excess of the § per cent rate, less the amount placed 
to future tax reserves. They will also be increased by 
reserves hitherto deducted from freehold and leasehold 
properties and by amounts written off investments which 
are no longer required. 


In effect, these changes, taking the consolidated balance 
sheet as drawn up on September 30th last, will work out 
as follows: 

In no sense at all do these changes alter the value of the 
group’s assets; they merely reveal their: value in a 
truer light. It is a conservative reform but none the less 
welcome for that. Equally conservative is the decision to 
write off the fleet over twenty years. As Sir William points 
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out, that may be within the normal physical life of the vessels 
but it should provide the company with a margin of safety 
and room to manceuvre when replacement is considered. 


The Free Scrip Issue 


N the course of the survey the directors also decided +! 
| the issued capital of a number of subsidiaries was ou: 
line with the real capital employed by those companies. 
Accordingly a number of proposals to capitalise part 
the reserves of these subsidiaries have been submitted : 
the Capital Issues Committee. If that committee agrees 
to these proposals then a new capital reserve of ab 
£125 million could be set up in the parent company’s 
balance sheet, by showing on the assets side the investments 
in subsidiaries at their new nominal value. But, after con- 
sultation with counsel, it was discovered that the parent 
company was prohibited by its charter from capitalising 
such a reserve—or, indeed, any other reserve arising from 
an unrealised capital profit. The directors have therefos: 
decided not to set up such a reserve. But as the reserves 
the company already possesses are strong they have decided 
to capitalise {13,777,554 from existing reserves in order to 
make a 100 per cent free scrip issue of the deferred ordinary 
stock. Another proposal considered by the directors 
was to turn the parent company simply into a holding 
company, transferring its shipping assets to a new sub- 
sidiary. But the directors have been driven to the con- 
clusion that such a change “could only be brought about 
at a cost of heavy additional tax burdens and that it is not 
financially feasible for the P. & O. to become a holding 
company pure and simple.” 

After such a frank survey, no one can complain that the 
directors have failed to consider what is in the best interests 
of the company or its stockholders, Sir William Curric 
admits that the return of 3.8 per cent by earnings after tax 
on the revised value of the group’s new assets is low and 
so too is the return of 1.1 per cent provided by net 
dividends in 1954. But he argues that it is a reasonable 
return for a company working at all time in the full blast 
of international competition and faced with heavy capita! 
commitments. If it is not enough for stockholders (who 
have received a bigger dividend each year since 1949), 1s 
not the solution to sell the stock ? 


Business in Cotton Textiles 


USINESS in the cotton industry has improved a little 
B in the last week or two. Home orders for some types 
of textiles have increased, mainly because buyers cannot 
hold off any longer, and partly because the abolition of 
purchase tax on piece goods has stimulated business in 
furnishing fabrics. Abroad, there has been some increas¢ 
in orders from India, following the reduction in the import 
duty on British textiles; Pakistan should soon release 
import licences for the £1.85 million worth of textiles 
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ordered from this country under the American aid pro- 
gramme, and there is a possibility of further orders under 
this programme. In other markets business remains quiet. 

Order books, on the other hand, are still declining, and 
in general the mills are selling less than their production. 
Last week about 25,000 workers were on short time in 220 
mills, and some finishers are also about to introduce short 
time. The latest statistics show that the output of all single 
yarn in April fell to a weekly average of 16,315,000 Ib, com- 
pared with 18,665,000 lb a year ago, and that the output 


of cloth in March fell to a weekly average of $4.52 million 
inear yards, compared with §§.63 million yards in February 
and with 56.44 million yards a year ago. 

There is undoubtedly a substantial volume of business 
awaiting Lancashire when the marketing policy for 
American cotton is settled ; this question is much more 
to blame for the present difficulties than competition from 
cheap imports of grey cloth and purchase tax. Traders 
are less fearful now of an export subsidy on the American 
crop. but the belief persists that some action to move the 


surplus into world markets will be announced before the 
new crop year begins in July. In the meantime, the most 
serious effect of the uncertainty is the loss of full and 
part-time workers, and the reluctance of juveniles to enter 
the industry, which has long had too high a proportion 
of elderly workers. Recruitment of juveniles this year has 
been negligible ; the spinning section has lost more juveniles 
than it has gained. Im March alone the spinning, doubling 
and weaving mills lost 4,300 workers. The number of 
workers on spinners’ books on May 7th was 107,130, 
compared with 114,§§0 a year ago, and the number on 
weavers’ books on April 2nd was 138,490, compared with 
142,100 a year ago. When business revives it will be 
difficult to get back the full-time workers, and the shortage 
of labour may in time lead to a lengthening of delivery dates 
and consequently to a loss of foreign orders. 


Further Expansion for Bowater 


7 plans for expansion that Sir Eric Bowater now has 
in train for the Bowater Paper giant will shortly involve 
a new rights issue for Ordinary stockholders and a re- 
organisation of the company’s capital structure. The 
1,500 stockholders who travelled to the annual general 
meeting at Chester on Wednesday—one of the corporation’s 
new North American stockholders made a special three-day 
(np from Vancouver—authorised an increase in the cor- 
poration’s share capital from £12 million (of which {10 
million has been issued) to £14 million to prepare the way 
for this rights issue. Sir Eric made it clear, however, that 
the greater part of the organisation’s capital expenditure in 
Britain would still be provided out of its own resources. 
Expansion at the Newfoundland mills will be financed ut 
of present and future resources ; but $20 million of the 
$25 million needed for the third newsprint machine now to 
be installed at the new Tennessee centre of Bowaters 
will be subscribed, as before, by a consortium of American 
insurance Companies and bankers: The other $5 million will 
be contributed in convertible debentures by the Bowater 
Company of North America, which owns all the equity 
capital of the Tennessee venture. 
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This method of financing further expansion in Tennessee 

—which will bring newsprint capacity there up to 275,000 

tons by 1957—will accentuate the high gearing of the 

group’s capital. Of the {£65 million it now employs, 

only £7 million is in the form of ordinary stock, plus another 
£18 million in reserves. 














| Share Capital Total 
lai Loan Capital 
Capital Em- 
| Ord. | Pref. | ployed 
| | 
{£mn. | { mn. | { mn. | ¢ mn. | ¢ mn. 
Parent company. 4-4 7:2 2:8 8-4 22-8 
Subsidiaries... .. BAO he vee 5°8 | 23-0* 42-8 
18-4 | 7:2 | 86 | 31-4 





* Excludes {8-9 million new loan capital for Tennessee. 





The further. funding issue of ordinary stock that Sir 
Eric Bowater forecast last July will presumably be associated 
with an attempt to clear away some of these prior charges. 
The corporation is pushing ahead in the manufacture of the 
more profitable mechanical printing and packaging paper, 
but “its total newsprint capacity will reach 1,000,000- 
1,200,000 tons in the next few years, against 750,000 tons 
at present. 


New Export Duty on Rubber 


HE new export duty on Malayan rubber, which forms 
san of the Federal government’s plan to encourage 
replanting in-the rubber industry, comes into effect next 
Wednesday. The new duty will be less burdensome 
than the old when the price of rubber is below 80 cents 
a lb (it is now about 93 cents, or 26d. a Ib). Above that 
price the new duty is progressively higher than the old, 
and when the price is above 100 cents a new “ anti-infla- 
tionary cess ” becomes payable. Up to about 88 cents a ib 
however, the new duty is still less than the total payments 
of producers, for the existing variable replanting cess is to 
be abolished ; that cess is returnable to estates against 
expenditure incurred on replanting, and returnable to small- 
holders through their common replanting fund. 

By imposing a higher rate of duty in the higher ranges 
of price the government has endorsed the view of the inde- 


Material for Publication 


Our Publications and Press Service prepares articles, 
_ notes, statistics and diagrams for all kinds of 
publications and can undertake all editorial functions 
for clients’ own newsletters, magazines and other 


regular and occasional publications. 
Further details from :-— 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.L. 
Whitehall 1511. Ext. 144 
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pendent mission of enquiry, headed by Sir Francis Mudie, 
that there is a good case for-a duty designed primarily to 
take away a substantial part of the éxGess profit made when 
rubber prices are exceptionally high. But the government 
has also given some weight-to-the objections of the Rubber 
Producers’ Council, which argued that the industry depends 
on such profits to help it over the lean times. The yield 
from the anti-inflationary cess will therefore be returned to 
the industry when prices fall, under conditions that have 


HOW THE EXPORT DUTY WORKS 
(cents per Ib: 100 cénts = 28d.) 





Present Duty and Cess New Duty and Cess 


Duty Cess Total 


Duty Cess Total 





40 2:00 =F 2:00} 1-625 ‘ 1-625 
50 | 2-50 | 2-50] 2-00 2-00 
60 | 3-00 — |} °3:00] 2-375 | 2-375 
65 3-75 |-0-25 4-00] 3-375 | 3-375 
70 | 4:50 | 0-50 |-- 5-00] 4-250 | - | 4-250 
75 | 5-375 | 0-625 | 6-00] 5-250 — | —— 

( > ° 5 : cS 7. 1906 eee | -12 
30 762s | St 500 9.250 nnn 350 

1¢ | 9-25 | 1-75 | 11-00} 12-375 — | 12-375 
110 = |: 10-75 | 2°25 13:00] 13-50 | 2-50) 16-00 

150 | 17-00 | 4-00 21-00 | 22-50 12-50 | 35-00 

| 





still to be settled in consultation. As the cess is levied on 
output, the industry will doubtless want it to be refunded 
in proportion to the output of the individual producer. Its 
usefulness as an anti-inflationary device will depend on the 
timing of that refunding. 

Another of the loose ends in the plan is the method by 
which extra assistance, estimated at a maximum of $112 
million (£13 million),..is to~be- provided to smallholders. 
While the plan is mainly concerned with replanting, the 
government recognises. that planting in. new areas is also 
important and this neglected question may at last be given 
the consideration that it deserves. The extra money for 
smallholders could probably earn a much better return if it 
was invested in new planting rather than replanting, and if 
some of it was spent on improving the administrative and 
technical resources of the existing replanting scheme. 


Competitive Cigarettes 


HE days when the heavy smoker rushed feverishly from 

‘T shop to shop looking for a familiar packet of cigarettes 
and finally, in desperation, bought an unknown and often 
shoddy brand have long passed. He can now take his free 
choice from the crammed shelves of his local tobacconist ; 
he can, if he likes, experiment with new brands. Smoking 
habits are fickle, but new brands do not merely illustrate the 
oddities of public taste ; they point to growing competition. 
Imperial Tobacco broods like a benevolent big brother 
over the industry and, though it has recently lifted all quota 
restrictions on its supplies to the tobacconists, it might be 
embarrassed if its share of the market grew suddenly greater. 
The real tussle is between the smaller companies that are 
competing fiercely for their share in the rest of the market. 
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Many of the really small firms have been merged into the 
larger groups. All of them are advertising extensively ; all 
of them are improving the appearance of their packets, by 
adding, for instance, “ cellophane ” wrappings ; and all of 
them must dread the thought that one of the number might 
decide to re-introduce cigarette cards. Gallaher is probably 
leading the field at the moment—relying on the sale of 
“Senior Service,” a brand familiar to smokers for many 
years. Godfrey Phillips has introduced the “Red and 
White ” cigarettes ; they were first sold in London, but now 
they are sold all over England and Wales, and sales in 
Scotland and Northern Ireland will begin next month. So 
far the results have been reasonably encouraging. 

Carreras was the first to launch a new brand, when it 
introduced the “ Dunhill White Spot.” The initial response 
was quite good, but more recently sales have-~fallen off. 
This week Carreras passed its interim ordinary dividend ; 
in 1953-54 an interim of 73 per cent was followed by a 
final of 10 per cent. The directors say that the volume 
of business has recently improved, but that they prefer to 
wait on the full year’s results before determining the divi- 
dend payment. Any company introducing a new brand has 
to fight hard and spend heavily, and initial sales are not 
maintained without further fighting and spending. The 
Dunhill brand was introduced when some popular brands, 
including “ Players,” were still on quota. 





Leyland Bids for Scammell 


EYLAND MOTORS is striding ahead of its rivals in the British 
- commercial vehicle industry. Among the world’s 
makers of buses and heavy lorries it probably ranks in size 
only after General Motors, Ford, and possibly International 
Harvester, all in the United States. Four years ago it 
absorbed Albion Motors ; last week details were published 
of its recent offer for the shares of Scammell Lorries, another 
of the progressive smaller firms in this industry. If this 
offer is taken up, Leyland’s share of heavy commercial 
vehicle output in this country would be pushed considerably 
above that of its nearest rival Associated Commercial 
Vehicles, which was formed in 1948 by the marriage 0! 
AEC, Crossley, and Maudsley Motors. Leyland already 
employs a third of the work force in this section of the 
vehicle industry. 

Co-operation between Scammell, which makes the 
“ Scarab” mechanical horse, articulated lorries and their 
trailers, heavy tractors, and special types of heavy cross- 
country and road vehicles, and Leyland, with its wide range 
of medium and heavy lorries and buses, would bring several 
advantages to both firms. Scammell makes engines only 
for its “Scarab” and its overseas organisation is not as 
streng as Leyland’s. Order books for heavy vehicles are 
now growing much more rapidly than the present capacity 
of the industry can empty them—it has not yet regained 
the labour it had to sack three years ago when the market 
slumped. Leyland is spending heavily on new plant and 
claims to be making four vehicles now for every three a year 
ago. Both Leyland and ACV are also heavily engaged in 
the manufacture of diesel rail cars for British Railways. 
These are designed and sold by a new joint subsidiary, 
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High over London, a lone jet fighter traces its path across the cloudless sky, 
and men and children stop for a moment to look. From his vantage point 40,000 feet above them, 
the pilot sees, through his canopy of ‘ Perspex’, the English Channel 
and the coastline of France curving away into the distance. 
WI eo, il For many years now, transparent ‘ Perspex’ has been used 
| il te tral to make windows, cenopies and blisters for aircraft, 
because it is light, easy to mould and unaffected by weather. 
This remarkable plastic has found countless uses on the ground, too, 
in the twenty-odd years since it was discovered by I.C.I. research workers. The street lamps 
and signs that add colour and sparkle to our great cities are made from it. 
Corrugated ‘ Perspex’ lets daylight into dark buildings. oee 
Surgeons and dentists use ‘ Perspex’ instruments, and dentures and artificial eyes are made 


from a different form of the same versatile material. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.1.’s research 
and production are serving the Nation. 
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for a lifetime 


In the natural process of trial 
and error you'll find all the good 
reasons why so many men get a 
lifetime of pleasure from 
“Player’s Medium”. 











Ask for this 
AIRTIGHT 
2 oz. pocket tin 
8/10 
Also in 


cin. ~ PLAYERS 


“ MEDIUM 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Player & Sons, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. [NCT $2G] 






POST THIS COUPON | a tg <r vt 
NOW FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET % 4 * Ti 
THE PYRENE COMPANY LTD »* a ee. 
% Grosvenor Gardens, Londoa, S.W.1 el 





Please send Colour Folder on your Hire 
Maintenance Plan. 
Name 


eaneet stapes AOE atten eben e Stee Tt: ESKER + nan so ss er mene. 


Address .... E.5 
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ELECTRIFIED 


. steam for our railways is on the way out? 
Don’t you believe it! Electric power for the 

new programme of railway electrification will 

be generated by means of steam. 

Britain’s precious coal can be used much more 

efficiently in a power station than in a steam 

locomotive ; and, thanks to modern steam 


engineering, the power station produces electricity 


economically from the cheaper, low-grade coals, 
whereas the steam locomotive eats up the 
high-grade coals that we badly need 

for other purposes. 

Remember that over 98%, of Britain’s electricity 
is steam-generated, using coal-fired boilers 

— mostly Babcock boilers. 

In the ‘atomic’ future, electricity for railways 
and for industry will still be generated through 
the medium of steam, and Babcock & Wilcox are 
playing a leading part in the development and 
manufacture of steam-raising plant 

utilizing atomic energy. 


BABCOCK 


STEAM-RAISING PLANT 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD, BABCOCK HOUSE, FARRINGDON ST. LONDON. E.C.< 
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British United Traction. Leyland may consider that 
Scammell, which has considerable experience as a user of 
heavy diesel engines, will be a useful additional outlet for 
the heavier power units that it is now developing. 

The possibilities opened up by the Leyland-Albion merger 
do not appear to have been taken very far very quickly, 
however. Their technical research staffs now work to a joint 
plan ; some servicing depots have been amalgamated ; and 
two subsidiaries in South Africa have been made into one. 
On the production side, the few models made in direct 
competition with each other have been dropped and the 
manufacture of certain assemblies has been gradually con- 
centrated. At the level of output that most heavy vehicle 
builders operate, there is not much room for the lucrative 
economies that flow from large-scale specialisation in the 
motor-car industry. But if final assembly must remain batch 
work, there should be a decided gain in making certain 
common parts in specialised plants. 


Standard adds Frills 


HE Standard Motor Company has bowed to popular 
T taste and added winding windows, trimmed door 
panels, press-button handles and £28 6s. 8d. to its Standard 
Fight saloon. The original, untrimmed version that was 
introduced in September, 1953, goes out of production and 
is replaced by one with rather more finish: the price, with 
tax, goes up from £481 to £510. Standard attempted to 
offer the bare mechanical essentials of motoring stripped of 
all frills, but if the public wants austerity it can buy it from 
Ford for nearly £100 less ; the Popular costs £390 with tax, 

Standard had already introduced a de luxe version of the 
basic Standard Eight costing £538 (which remains in pro- 
duction) and has now accepted the fact that motorists are 
prepared to spend quite substantial sums for details that add 
nothing to a car’s mechanical efficiency and little to the 
physical comfort of driving it. Ford first proved this with 
the Zodiac version of its Zephyr which costs {£92 more 
(after tax) than the basic version of the Zephyr, for which 


the customer gets two colours on the body and more trim 
and accessories. 


Sen ne eee 


UK WAGES AND PRICES 
INDEX NUMBERS JUNE 1947—100 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Two of the programme contractors of the Independent 
Television Authority signed their contracts this week, Asso- 
ciated-Rediffusion and Granada TV Network. The Asso- 
ciated Broadcasting Company signed its contract, which is 
identical with those of the two other companies, some weeks 
ago. The one contract still outstanding is that of the 
Kemsley-Winnick group, which had been offered the week- 
end time on both the Northern and Midland transmitters. 


* 


The Bristol Aeroplane Company’s light jet engine, the 
Orpheus, has completed its first 150-hour type test at a 
power of 3,285 pounds thrust. The eventual power of the 
engine will be substantially higher. It is expected to have 
a wide market among manufacturers of light-weight 
fighters: the Orpheus is the only suitable engine that is 
under development, and it will fly in the Folland Gnat in 
a few weeks’ time. 

* 


The tea trade may be getting over its bout of indigestion. 
At this week’s auctions in London the market generally was 
firm, and the improvement in quality was reflected in prices. 
The doubt is whether this firmness will be maintained in the 
face of larger offerings during the next two months. 


* 


World smelter production of virgin copper (excluding 
Communist countries) fell by 11,000 tons to 2,372,000 tons 
in 1954, according to the British Bureau of Non-Ferrous 
Metal Statistics. Output in America, the leading producer, 
fell by 91,000 tons to 845,000 tons ; in Canada and the 
Belgian Congo output increased by 42,000 and 10,000 tons. 


* 

Output of the motor industry during the first four 
months of the year reached 409,000 cars and commercial 
vehicles, 84,000 more than in the same period of 1954. 
Exports accounted for 144,000 cars and 56,600 commercial 


vehicles, half the total produced, with the majority going to 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 


* 


The Bank of British West Africa, which is partly owned 
by Lloyds Bank, the National Provincial, the Westminster 
and the Standard Bank of South Africa, has made an inter- 
esting reorganisation of its capital structure. The paid-up 
portion of the 300,000 {10 shares has been raised from 
£4 to £5 by paying a bonus from reserves; the court 
sanction has been received for the cancellation: of the 
remaining {£5 reserve liability. The paid-up and subscribed 
capital is thus unified, and raised from £1,200,000 to 
£1,500,000 ; the draft of £300,000 on reserves has been 
made good by a transfer from contingencies, maintaining 
total reserves at £1,200,000. The streamlining of the 
bank’s capital (which is now quoted in stock units of £1) 
has been made in anticipation of the rights issue of 
£1,000,000 that is expected shortly. 
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Company Notes 


J. & P. COATS. The preliminary 
profit and dividend statements of the two 
biggest thread manufacturers in this 
country, J. & P. Coats and English Sewing 
Cotton, show how exposed they are to 
competition, particularly in overseas 
markets. But their dominance in the 
British market and the constant demand 
for their products from industry protect 
them to some extent against extreme 
fluctuations in trade and earnings. 

The most surprising feature in the 
J. & P. Coats announcement is the effec- 
tive increase in the ordinary dividend. 
Allowing for the 100 per cent free scrip 
issue the dividend has been raised from 
the equivalent of 7} per cent to 8j per 
cent. The conservative policies of the 
company in the past had led investors to 
believe that there would be no change in 
the dividend. After the announcement of 
the new dividend the {1 ordinary stock 
units made a net gain of Is. to 27s. 3d., to 
offer a yield of 6.4 per cent. The group’s 
trading and manufacturing interests all 
over the world make its accounts particu- 
larly complex ; its profits are more subject 
than most to currency restrictions and to 
changes in exchange rates. Last year, for 
instance, the loss on exchange was reduced 
from £4.2 million to £1.3 million ; as those 
losses are charged before striking the 
trading surplus that sharp reduction is 
largely responsible for the jump in the 
trading surplus of the group from 
£4,503,241 to £8,638,513. The parent com- 
pany’s own trading surplus has risen from 
£3,474,351 to £5,407,837. Taxation seems 
to have been computed conservatively, 
bulking large in the accounts; British 
taxation is shown at £2,449,984 (against 
£1,746,652) and foreign taxation at 

(2,541,507 (against £2,173,584). Even so 
the group’s net profit has surged forward 
from £583,005 to £3,647,021. But as is 
often the case with this company the full 
implications of the sharp swing in earn- 
ings cannot be gauged from the pre- 
liminary statement alone. 


* 


ENGLISH SEWING COTTON. 
Effectively both the parent company, 
English Sewing Cotton, and its principal 
subsidiary, American Thread, are paying 
higher dividends from smaller earnings. 
Compared with the results of J. & P. 
Coats, these earnings are not particularly 
satisfying. The ordinary dividend of Eng- 
lish Sewing Cotton has been effectively 
raised, allowing for the 100 per cent free 
scrip issue, from 10 to 125 per cent. It 
is in keeping with the greater liberality 
in dividends promised by the board. 

The group’s revenue before tax is shown 
as £1,513,813, compared with {£1,412,479. 
But the latest surplus includes £464,577, 
compared with only £244,105 in 1953, 
representing dividends passed back by 
American Thread to the parent company. 
And that dividend, too, has been raised 
for a year in which the company’s earn- 
ings fell ; American Thread’s net earnings 


are shown to have declined from 
$1,476,345 to $953,571. Competition in 
the American market must have been 
severe. Similarly, if the dividends received 
from American Thread are excluded, the 
decline in earnings (from £1,168,374 to 
£1,04¢,236) also points to strong competi- 
tion in oiher markets. It is not surprising 
that in its policy of modernisation and 
expansion English Sewing Cotton has 
taken a leaf from the book of J. & P. Coats 
in putting more emphasis on local manu- 
facture overseas. 


* 


STEEL PROFITS. Control over 
the greater part of the British steel 
industry is now back in the hands of 
private investors. But the Iron and Steel 
Realisation Agency still owns all the in- 
dustry’s fixed interest stocks (except in 
English Steel and Lancashire Steel) and 
the equity capital of many medium sized 
concerns. The Agency has published the 
separate accounts of the 46 companies 
that were still its subsidiaries at the end 
of last March; these accounts relate to 
the year ended on October 2nd. 


Year ended 
Oct. 3, Oct. 2, 
1953 1954 
£ £ 
William Beardmore :— 
Gross profit........... 681,521 372,798 
NOE AMONG Cu. eek ase 224,327 149,312 
Capital and reserves ... 4,140,006 4,173,979 
Brown Bavley Steels — 
iS CRONE 6165 Soiccy ae 570,052 540,743 
PRE NMR i's dase Seon 219,046 275,369 
Capital and reserves ... 2,922,672 3,363,832 
Consett Iron :— 


Grane 4 ooo cc sce ws 925,485 869,189 
POOR NE kk Ska Ue. dae 460,369 554,393 


Capital and reserves ... 10,272,797 11,941,730 
John Baker and Bessemer :— 

KnOONNN MUENOE: C3. bas cote 520,410 442,053 

INGE DEORE Soo c csw kaw 94,330 142,596 

Capital and reserves ... 951,562 1,038,989 


John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe :— 
Gross profit........... 1,270,110 1,870,876 
PON TORE so os Wake ae 339,452 785,246 


Capital and reserves ... 1,660,061 2,480,757 
Park Gate Tron and Steel:— 

co ere 870,290 619,918 

Net GOCE SiG is chee 162,522 67,033 

Capital and reserves ... 1,708,737 1,765,770 
South Durham Steel :—~ 

PSOE MOORE sco. es ck 2,245,103 2,588,180 

OM eS a ees 1,103,162 1,505,269 


Capital and reserves ... 5,023,975 8,871,164 

A sample of the trading results of some 
of the better known of these companies 
has been made in the accompanying table. 
The denationalised giants of the industry 
reported sturdy advances in their earnings 
in 1953-54, with many of them earning 
profits from newly installed capacity. 
Similarly, those smaller concerns which 
have development programmes under way 
(such as South Durham and John 
Lysaght’s) have also reported bigger 
profits. Consett presumably would have 
been among them, but for the mechanical 
troubles that it suffered. Of the remain- 
ing companies in the table only John 
Baker and Bessemer has achieved an in- 
crease in gross earnings ; as a producer of 
wheels, tyres and axles it presumably was 
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kept busy by the programme to build more 
railway rolling stock. The other com- 
panies—William Beardmore, Brown Bay- 
ley, and Park Gate—earned lower profits 
in 1953-54 than in the previous year. 
Where these companies have bought in 
semi-finished steel from other producers 
margins may have been squeezed by 
the general increase in steel prices 
announced a year ago; those increases 
tilted the balance in favour of the 
producers of semi-finished steel. More- 
over, in the year to September 3oth, 
total net deliveries of finished steel 
were higher than in 1952-53, but deliveries 
of light rolled products (other than strip 
and sheet), forgings and castings were 
down. The tendency to replace forgings 
and castings by welded steel products may 
explain why the drop in the profits of 
William Beardmore is so marked. 


* 


BRITISH INSULATED 
CALLENDER’S CABLES. Last 
year BICC’s trading profit dropped from 
£8,344,074 to £7,362,580. The directors 
were content to leave the trading dividend 
unchanged at 10 per cent. Sales, 
apparently, were not much lower but 
margins were finer. Three factors seem 
to account for the trimming of these 
margins. First, production was uneven; 
the year opened quietly but by the 
end of the year “the factories were 
working a_ great deal of overtime. 
Secondly, competition in overseas markets 
was much fiercer. There was a substan- 
tial fall in direct exports of cables last 
year ; BICC sold less abroad than in 1953 
though it increased its share of the market. 
But it had to trim its margins to compete 
with foreign companies, which Mr W. H. 
McFadzean claims, “were either deter- 
mined to buy themselves into certain 
markets and/or were being heavily sub- 
sidised.” Thirdly, the price of copper was 
higher than in 1953. 

BICC has started the year satisfactorily. 
But Mr McFadzean adds that selling 
prices are likely to remain “very com- 
petitive ” and that the volume of business, 
can change fairly rapidly for the company 
has relatively short order books in some 
of its products. Naturally he makes a 
strong plea for stability in copper prices ; 
this year, through its association with 
Rhodesian Selection Trust, BICC may 
benefit from the fixed prices introduced by 
RST. But Mr McFadzean looks well 
beyond the end of this year, and concludes 
that there will surely be “in the long run 
an expanding demand” for the products 
of the electrical industry. That confidence 
is reflected in the steady expansion in the 
size and activities of the group. Additions 
to fixed assets last year totalled nearly 
£2.9 million, which did not merely repre- 
sent replacement. At the end of the yeat 
capital commitments were estimated at 
£1.3 million for the group while the parent 
company had an outstanding commitment 
in an investment of nearly £1.4 million. 
This expansion is not confined to the 
factories in this country; as last years 
investment in Ndola Copper Refineries 
showed, BICC is putting increasing ¢- 
phasis on overseas interests. 
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THE E 
1TED MOLASSES. Stable 
i jast year encouraged the demand 


for molasses for animal feeding stuffs and 
distillation and chemical purposes. But 
United Molasses is a shipping company, 
as the principal supplier of 
and its shipping interests fared 
jess well. Largely because of lower freight 
rates the group’s trading profit declined 
from £4,652,740 t0 £3,902;392, 
The immediate outlook for shipping 
is not encouraging. The group has had 
to cut down its orders for. new ships. 
The chairman, Mr G. W. Scott, tells 
shareholders that there is “a surplus of 
tanker tonnage over actual requirements, 
so that at the low tanker freight rates now 
prevailing “ the smaller type of tanker 
which is absolutely essential to the com- 
pany’s molasses trade cannot profitably 
trade in oil.” In this, Mr Scott reaffirms 
what the oil company chairmen have 
recently said. Hence, though the fleet 
was fully employed last year, there were 
occasions when the rates obtained by these 
tankers did not cover normal depreciation. 
The directors have therefore decided to 
cancel the orders placed in 19§2 for two 
tankers, each of 13,000 tons deadweight. 
The group’s tanker building programme 
will be completed by the delivery of two 
10,000 tons tankers, one this year and the 
second in 1956. Mr Scott does not see 
much chance of higher tanker freight rates 
in the near future nor does he hope for 
“any major improvements in conditions ” 
in the next year or two. But he does add 
that earnings in the current year are ex- 
pected to be satisfactory, though possibly 
at a slightly lower level than those in 
1954; profits should be sufficient to cover 
“normal dividend requirements.” Last 
year the dividend was 22.10 per cent, com- 
pared with 21.97 per cent in 1953. 
Looking further ahead, Mr Scott is a 
little more optimistic. He believes that 


as well 
molasses, 





elimination of old ships in the fleet and 
the switch from tankers to dry cargo ships 
will ultimately make the group’s shipping 
interests more profitable. On the molasses 
business, he is keenly aware that the 
group must “in the not distant future 
expect increasing competition from syn- 
thetic alcohol.” But Mr Scott is confident 
that a growth in the demand for cattle 
feed will quickly offset this anticipated 
decline in the consumption of molasses by 
the distillers. 


* 


ROYAL MAIL. Royal Mail will soon 
spend at least {10 million on four new 
ships, none of them designed for the South 
American run. Three will operate on the 
Caribbean route and the other in the 
North Pacific. Some of the ships now on 
the South American run will soon be due 
for replacement but the directors have yet 
to decide on the kind of ships to be built. 
Their hesitancy is justified. Both meat 
and passenger shipments to © South 
America are severely curtailed and there 
must be a fear in the boardroom of Royal 
Mail, even though the Anglo-Argentine 
trade agreement offers a glimmer of hope, 
that Britain has lost some of its trade in 
the South American markets for good. 
Those doubts and fears find their expres- 
sion in the comment of Mr Walter C. 
Warwick that “temporary withdrawal 
from these South American markets is 
likely to result in long term exclusion.” 
The loss of much of the South Ameri- 
can trade explains why in each of the last 
four years the trading surplus of Royal 
Mail has fallen. In 1954 it declined from 
£1,713,104 to £1,639,736. In each of the 
last four years the ordinary dividend has 
been left unchanged at 10 per cent. 
The loss in traffic is not the only head- 
ache, for on all Royal Mail’s shipping 
routes operating costs continue to rise. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: June 8th 
Next Contango Day: June 8th 
Next Settlement Day: June 14th 


THE stock market staged a boomlet in 
prices in the week before the election. At 
the beginning of the election account the 
Financial Times ordinary share index 
stood at 189.1. On the eve of the poll it 
stood at 195.9 (compared with the year’s 
peak of 197.5). Throughout this period 
the market was quite active. Gilt-edged 
stocks were also firm. The “ shorts,” after 
selling by the banks had dried up, were a 
little better, as some investors switched 
their attention away from Treasury bills 
to these money market bonds. The relax- 
ing of the pressure in Lombard Street and 
the rally in sterling contributed to the 
better tone. But the longer-dated stocks 
and the undated issues were also firmer. 
In the foreign market Japanese issues were 
firm and German stocks went ahead on 
buying from the Continent. 


Most of the industrial equities shared in 
the advance in prices. But the biggest 
advances were reported in those stocks 
being bought on American account. A 
favourable report from an American 
broker ‘on ICI touched off the demand for 
its equity. But British Petroleum, Ford, 
Bowater, “Emmies” and Unilever also 
attracted American buyers. Yield com- 
parisons between these stocks and their 
American counterparts favour the British 
securities. That buying and Sir Eric 
Bowater’s statement at the annual general 
meeting carried the Bowater stock up to 
a mew peak. Elsewhere Carreras “B” 
were marked down by 3d. to 3s. 9d. on 
the passing of the interim dividend. The 
strength of British Petroleum and Burmah 
Oil dominated the oil market, but Ultra- 
mar also came into favour. 


A better trend at the tea auctions and 
some increased dividends sent the prices 
of tea shares up. Rubber shares remained 
quiet. Business in the Kaffir market, 
overshadowed by the political events in 
South Africa, was at a low ebb and no 
decided trend became apparent. FS. 
Geduld moved erratically when profit 
takers came into the market after the good 
borehole result was reported. 
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. %, Banks & DIscOoUNT fs. d. 43/3 |106/105) 80 a| 120 b De Beers 5/- Be arer. 1118/9 121/3 8 4h 
58/6 43/9 5 a t PBarclays £2 3.5 s 5c. 53/6 55 /- 4 7 3 [26/3 18/9 |; ... |Free State Geduld 5/-.; 88/9 91/3 v! 
16/Ti | 64/- : a 8 b Lloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 pd...) 67/6 68 /— 4 g 34709 | 53/9 5 @ 10 b&b Randfontein £1...... 58,9 55.9 ' 
89/3 | 16/9 a 10 b Midland £1, fully pd... 79/6 | 80/6 | 4 9 5 8/5} | 6/8] | 24 ¢ 28 c\London Tin 4/- ......) T/T4*| 1/6} 
87 16/- is 91D N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 17/9 78/6 411 9 38% 51$ | 200 b| 50 @Rhokana f1 . 354 37 
96/103) 84/6 8a 8 6 Westmstr* B’ £4,{1}pd.| 87/- 88 /- 41011 
69 50 Tha 8} Alexanders {1 ....... 51/6 | 51/6 | 417 Ix att “losi ic 
58/6 | 47/6 5 a TbNat Disc. ‘B’ f1..... 49/- | 50/- | 4 16 3 New York Closing Prices 
60 51 5 a 746 Union Disc. {1....... 53/- 546 411 9 i : 
48/104) 39/6 46 4aBarc.(D.C.0)f1....\ 45- | 45- |311 1 May | May | May Maj 
51/9 42/3 Tha 746Chart. Bk. of India fl 43/6 | 44/- !'!616 4 18 | 25 18 : 
oe ak ase an ogre | oT oe a y oe $ § 
18} 14} a eg. & Gen, £1, 5/- pd.| 163* | 18* | 2 4 6 IBalt. & Ohio..| 45 5 ster. Paper..| 97:* 98 
244 | 20} | 20ta 45tb Pearl £1, fully pd.....| 23 | 24 | 414 2 Kcan.Pac..... oH Se ae ene GEE Se eee arn | 20) | 20h 
46} 414 (112$¢c117$tc Prudential ‘A’ {1 ... | 444 | 46 | 4 8 4 JN.Y. Cent. ...| 403 404 ars Roebuck. 834 86 
| Brewerigs, Erc. Pennsyl. ..... 27 | 263% iChrysler .....| 76 | 75% Shell .......- 59, _58t 
141 128/3 Bee LO Ws ee ae rs 1130/6 (130/- | 613 3 jAmer. Tel. .. 183 184 td. OilofN.J.111j; 111 
29/14 | 22/- 25 c 10 a Distillers 6/8 ........| 26/9 | 28/6 | 310 2tStand.Gas...| 103 | 9 . 3 
49/6 40/3 8 a 15 Guinness 10/-........ | 46/3 | 46/3 419 6 [United Corp. 63°) ef 
93/9 81/- | Ta 14 & Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. fi 83/9 | 8/- |5 0 0 IW.U nion Tei. 25 25 





* Ex dividend. 





yield. 





(g) On 14-4%. 
for 15 months. 








+ Free of tax. Gross yield. 
(k) On 8%. 


On 18%. 


(a) 
(v) On TH%. 


(i) To latest date. 
(x) On 124%. 











Interim dividend. 
(m) On 10%. 
(z) On 84%. 


(6) Final dividend. 
(0) On 9%. 
(§) On 20%. 





(ce) Year’s dividend. 
(p) On 83%). 








(q) Yield b @ ose 
q) Yield basis % gross. 
(t) On 15%. ; 


(e) To earliest date. 
(r) On 374%. 








(f) Flat 
(u) Dividend 
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| 


Imports are valued c.i.f. ; 





The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 


Prices and Wages............... April 23rd Western Europe : 

Production and eee y 14th Production and Trade...... May 7th 

Manpower......... aiahian kaseeeied May 2list British Commonwealth ...... May 14th 

Eternal ROU oncom <7 This week Western Europe : 

Financial Statistics ........... . This week Prices and Money Supply May 2ist 

Industrial Profits .............. . April 30th United States ...... Sinienics wee «This week 
World Trade..... sbkscdedecnaecstiel - seam 


UK External Trade 


exports f.0.b. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 








VALUE 
imports : 
Fotal......--«esceccumes aneeeneam 
Food, dr tobacco . 25s e8etnes 
Basic mat US .cccp eee se ees eesnes 
Mineral | nd lubricants ......e. 
Manutact SB cco cee eee eee eens 
Exports of UK produce: 
Total ......cccccsseeu Naan enenees 
Manufactures ..cccccccccesesensece 
Re-exports ... 0. ceeescccecseeeeeees 


Balance of trade (exports /ess imports). . 


VOLUME 
lperts ...c..ssccccccsececcsccsasee 1950= 100 103 
Eagerly... 00s. cceceneeeneunl anees io 95 
BY AREA 
imports : 
Dollar area—total....cccsccecsaces { million 60-1 
USA... csauctueee bene we 26-2 
—MAGS oceccuceeseeen n 26-7 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... as 71°3 
Sterling area... ...eness seueeneeee ins 119-7 
Exports : 
Lx lal otal se eeeesreeeseeeese ” 31-4 
USA 00.009 aneee eee ia 15-1 
Canada .s<dsghesawarns 2 11-0 
Non-st OEEC countries ....... - 58-4 
Sterling area. ......s0senbseuusaeae “ 107-0 
Balance of trade (exports less imports) : 
Dollar area.......+eeesegeteunacns os — 28-7 
Ne EEC countries ....... os — 12-9 
Sterling area. .....00snseeeeeeee x — 12-7 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
Import 3: 
Pere 000 tons 325-3 289-1 208-7 248-7 438-3 407- 
“. tet eee eeeeeeneeeens “ 45-5 56-4 55-3 69-2 14-8 13° 
ugar, unrefined ....sdsseeeewa ees a 164-6 201-5 255-7 277-9 133-0 135- 
— 2p aa eanee anne - 21-8 30-8 26-4 38-3 25-1 30- 
Dab. ep’ s and lambs’ (*).« mn. Ib. 51-9 51-9 40-8 52-8 69-3 62- 
Aub iral and synthetic (*) . 000 tons 16-7 20-7 24-2 22-1 26-8 26° 
a oon cocaine be yal ae "000 stds. 85-2 122-2 56-7 66-9 124-1 87- 
hee dl OER 000 tons 119-8 159-9 132-4 122-3 205-6 183- 
ru IM . 26 idekeem ean’ mn. gal 494 606 548 685 614 5 
Exports of UK produce : 
Wan ling bunkers ....esceses 000 tons 1,254 1,351 1,307 1,399 
: 0dsS—COLTON. 664 se ees imn.sq. yds 59 53 55 64 
wool 52. éi. dale { = \ 8,143 8,205} 8,211) 8,531 
P ass ier r 
Pan oF ars and chassis......... number | 25,824 30,507 | 23,582 | 34,416 
itesteore vehicles and chassis. .... s 10,636 10,521 10,316 11,038 
Ural tractOPS, oc cues Aiea rf 8,746 8,979 1,478 10,082 
Mac Mner' lectri 
achinery—¢ ; : trical, 5.5. 4590-% 4 £7000 4,805 4,916 4,779 5,987 
Chermicale oot at ste esas ena o 29,758 30,575 28,543 34,963 
als, elements and compounds. 4,352 4,215 3,700 4,735 


en averages 1954 1955 





" *% eee pabeeieanatptian pment 


1952 | 1953 s | 1954 


{£ million 289-8 
= 100-5 

ss 95-4 

‘ie 28-2 

“ 64-1 
215-4 

178°5 

a 12-0 

” — 62°4 














































#) Retained imports. (*) Revised figures. 
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. US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annua’ rates are shown, 


PRICES AND WAGES 














Sat Stock ’ ' Fo 
Wholesale price Consumer prices Externai prices eek ea 
‘ ! ' prices 
n 
All et 4| j lerms Corn \ 
com evo! se 3 Food Cloth neg Housing Impor | Export of posite 1 
iti products tem trade index pr 
1947-49= 100 1948 = 100 1939 = JO 
aa 
42 48 | 88 100-0 23-8 
117 192 1] 193:-2 il: 1] 
120 100 120 229-8 7] ll 
| 
122 101 | 121 267-7 74:1 
120 102 118 276-6 73°9 14:97 _ 
: =" 281-0 74°74 75-04 0 
279-6 75 15 
286°8 14 
4 } Y mT rQ©r 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
huts innit i ieee siessaailaciaiadiinalagtinaeailiaeiiainlaiennteinmninaettas 
Gross Manutacturing production Building Civilian er 
me od ° nationai 2 7 
¥ product 1 Ola ‘ . . 
. : industria Durab oods Non-durable goods New con- lot Teas 
wo Seasonall' nro- pas NE Ee struction: Ola LOLA 
adjusted du tio! seasonally abou mpio 
: Vehicles . lextiles : ; torce nent 
annual iota Meta ; Vota — Chemicals}{ adjusted — un 
rates tc. clothing 
$ bill 1447-49=100; seasonally adjuste $ million housan 





] 8 49 5 48 66 | 80 45 683 55,230 45.75 
1953 364-9 134 15 132 189 118 107 147 2,938 63,815 62,21 
POE esos wh ae Ge eek ox pales 357 +2 125 137 108 175 116 100 148 5,098 64,468! 61,238 To 
7 1954, December. . a 362-05 130 143 121 187 119 104 155 3.962 63.526! 60.688 f 0 
1955, January eee r-. a 145 127 191 121 106 154 3,379 63,497! 60,150 5-5 
, February... . 370-0 | 133 147 131 193 121 105 157 3,426 | 63,321' 59,938 5 
ON 65 Scie cakes esa L 135 148 135 196 123 | 109 160 3,431 63,654" 60,477! 5 
Nees eccrine a 136 15] 139 199 96 F cc, se 3.470 | 64,647" 61,685! 4 
Te 
Persona! ' : > = ; yf US y 
on ‘ All business ” lotal retail ? Imports for US consumption ee Volume 
sumption poe eg ee noe oe — monensin ; a 
Annual Cal a . Peat s Crude Semi- Finished t 
ales i Stocks males | Stocks ytal em al | intso mports 
rates note materials manuf’res — | goods Import 
$ billic adjusted $ million 1936-38= 100 
1939 . ‘ea aaaeaa ska 67-6 10-8 20-1 5-5 190 62 41 | 260 | 139 94 | 113 
cae” apn itn a Ee tie oes 48-4 80-3 14- 22-7 898 217 224 | 1,304 911 158 262 
WOE cs a sate aces cou 234-0 46-7| 76-9 14-2 22-1 853 200 193 1,247 | 811 146 253 





i 


1954, November... s.6d6%s0< L 937-75 a 47 6 iT-] 14-4 22-1 832 186 203 |} 1,238 718 143 
D War nbs ins j L 48-7 16-9 15-1 22-1 931 2.06 218 | 1,307 775 158 265 
1955, January ............. 2 Se ee 16-9 14-9 22-2 862 202 199 1,151 | 695 149 ' 
‘ FeReeene os. oss ate > 242-0 48-9 T7°3 14-8 22*4 844 ies 63 1,220 | ; ens 
A beistse beds anese { 50-8 17-5 15:1 22°5 1,005 pe = 1,328 | 
AMG Se 6a sins aie 15-2 eh ie “3 inp 


Caen nner en anne een rca eccenenne cna reece ncaa cre SSeS 


PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 


Naan eee ee SSS sss eset sss 


Persona! income Consumer credit Banking statistics® | Budget expenditure® Bond vields 
— Labour Farm Instal- Invest Surplus | 3-month | Taxabk 
e Yota incom« ncome fota ment ica ts Loans Total or [Treasury Govt. 
; eae aa deficit bills bonds 
$ billion ; seasonally $ billion . $ billion 
« adjusted annual rates end of period nd of period § billion Per cent per al 
> ’ : . . - - oe oe peace NS ee 
eh é OR a ccod Sig we SE a ee 72 46°6 4-5 1-22 4-50 3-4 17- g. «329 -023 ie i 
: LISS 2... eee eee ee eens 286 204-4 12-2 29-54 22-19 78-1 67- 14-3] — -931 2-93 20 
EDIT cctisee Cawiivwiipes awe 286 202-3 11-9 30°13 22-47 85-3 70- 67° _ +953 2-53 dade 


1954, November .....-.e0.. 289- 

: "pein ie hr 291- 
J 1955: January oe ya Se 291: 
PRAY io 5s wks Se 292: 


204: 
204: 
205 - 
206: 
208 - 


29-21 22-01 86- 
50-13 22 47 85: 
29-76 22-44 85: 
29-52 22-51 83: 
29-95 22-97 81- 


55 | 2°89 
+57 aU 
-65 2°99 
-72 2-99 
71 5°02 
47 3-01 


69- 
70: 
70- 
Tis 
12: 


-948 
-174 
“257 
“177 
335 | 
-620 


DARAW OHO 
POL -] 
OMe who 
° 
wo 
ho CO WW 
WDNODA DOr 
© oo OW WOO ow © 
+ £ 
Woono Ww wo 
CODWO p> 
eee ee OO OF O 


BO bo fS DO YY 


(4) Figures calculated on the basis of a new and larger saraple. L 


(*) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of perto' 
(°) Fourth quarter. 


* (*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


ended May 2lst there was an} 
it (after allowing for Sinking 

















a 000 compared with a deficit of | 
204 000 e previous week and a deficit of 
“a07 corresponding period of last year. | 
‘ 2 nendit below-line’’ last week reached 
oa ran’ (i ) ie the total cumulative deficit to 
“ag 413,00 53,000 in 1954-55). 
-esashiieamaaiiaannen 
April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
Esti 1954 1955 Jended | ended 
” ate to to May 
‘ 1955.86 | May 22, | May 21, 21, 
1954 1955 g 
Sn 


+ 
°o 
= 3 
9 
o 
“-«@ 
oe 
3 
ec 
oe 


i 
13,828) 15,797 
1,100) 1,400 
4,800! 3,300 
1,400) 1,100 
1,800} 2,500 
800) 400 | 


25,728 24,497 





145,069 133,$ 
14,500, 13,100 
25,900, 27,900 
9,200} 9,500 
17,300} 19,100 
7,900) 6 


200 | 


19,7835 22,280 
12,315 13,540 


| 278,141 284,089} 32,098 35,820 


000 7,168 8,088 
5,250 5.2501 2,050 2,850 
100 1,250 1,500 
4.000 1,948 2,096 a 
00} 23,956 8,732} 1,761 388 


Total 4710,150| 537,782 519,710|59,637 63,554 


Ord. Expenditure 
JO} 99,229! 102,905] 3,523) 2,861 


| 








3,000} 5.137; 5517] ... ie 
19.000 581 908 14] 154 
S 462.8751 471,234) 443,295] 83,170) 76,350 
— Total 4525,875| 576,180 552,625 | 86,834 79,366 | 
f 000 3.535! 3,654 510 880 
“Above-line” Surplus o ~ - 
se Deficit ; 41,933 36,569} 27,707 16,691 
' ..., 29,420! 57,844] 1,511 12,298 
Total Surplus or Deficit* ey 353) 94 $4,413) 29, 218 28,938 939 
’ ites 38,000} 19,650] 6,267 471 
= Saving te 3: 2,400! 6,900} 500 1,600 
Defence | 6,609; 1,758/— 866 9 


LT A 
end September, 1954, the capital expenditure of 


is been charged directly on the Fxchequer 
fnanced from the Savings Funds) and is 


al 


. 00% ded in “ below-line” expenditure and the 
) total det is at May 2lst this item stood at £7,450,000. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 






Ways and Means | 
Advances | Total 


| Floating 
Public | Bank of | Debt 
Depts. |England | 


lreasury Bills 




















3,290-0 | 1,595 


2 7] 305-0}... | 5190-6 
VO) dee-+++ | 3,160-0| 1,674-2] 286-4 |. ... | 5120-4 
%..... | 3150-0 | 1,691-5} 268-0 we — | 5,095 
| "ar 5..... | 3,160°0 | 1,709-4] 286-2 | 5,123-9 
" 39.°'* 2170-0) 1,710-8) 274-6 | | 5,155-4 
” oe '** | 3180-0 | 1731-39 297-4 |... | 5208-7 
 Beoes | 3180-0 | 1741-5) 329-2 | oc, ae 
) - penkae oe 

| Sl... 4,931-4 315-2 we — | 5246-6 

April 9 ‘oon eae 
: ve yet? | 3200-0 | 1,801-9] 274-1 | 5,276-0 
as” 220-0 269-8 wwe | §,320-3 
315-9 «| 5321-0 
| 273-9 as | 5,321-0 
~ aes 1 258-5 a | §.287-6 
0-8 | 5,307-2 
ve | S:534-5 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


The Treasury bill rate was again 
virtually unchanged at the tender on 
Friday last ; the average rate of discount 
came out at £3 18s. 4.64d. The discount 
houses maintained their bid at £99 os. 5d. 
per cent for the offer of £240 million (£10 
million larger than that of the previous 
week) ; applications fell by a further £6.8 
million to £375.6 million. 

The credit stringency in Lombard 
Street shows no signs of abatement. On 
Thursday before the week-end consider- 
able special buying just enabled the 
market to balance its books, but on each of 
the first three days of this week the market 
was in the Bank. The number of houses 
and the amounts involved were, however, 
small in each case. July and August bills 
have changed hands at 3{ per cent during 
the periods of stringency, but at the week- 
end there was a fair volume of dealing 
at 335 per cent and even at 3/2 per cent. 

The price of gold has fluctuated in 
sympathy with the sharp vacillations in 
sterling in the past week; under the 
influence also of active demands, the price 
at the fixing rose from 250s. 9d. an ounce 
on Thursday before the week-end to 
251s. 24d. on Monday, but thereafter it 
dropped back to 250s. 11d. 

The Bank return shows a pre-Whitsun 
outflow of notes of £16.6 million. Govern- 
ment securities rose by only £5.3 million, 
and discounts and advances fell by £4.5 
million, so that bankers’ deposits are down 
by £16.7 million to £240.§ million, a new 
nine year low point. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % | Discount rates oy, 

3$%, 24/2/55) 44 Bank bills : 60 days 3H 

. 2 y } a4 

D it rates x) 3 months 3% 
‘Same : ws ; ke - 4 months... 343-4 
Discount houses .. 24° 6 months 4-4} 

Money Day-to-day. 23-4 | Fine trade bills 

Short periods..... 23-44 3months 4}-43 
Treas. bills 2months 34) 4months 4-4} 
3 months 38 6 months 4}-5} 





*Call money 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 


May 25 















United States $...| 2°78-2-82 2-794 -2-79,4,/2-79,4-2- 794 79-2-79 |2-7944-2: 194 (2° 194 -2-719%| 2-79}-2-798 
Canadian $ ...... Sed 15 fy -2-T5iq| 2-75-2754 (2 1444 -2-15 ty 2-75 ty-2°T5%y| 2-75-2-75§ | 2-74§-2-743 

French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 9794-9793 | 978)-9783 978-978} | 979-979} 979-979} 9785-9794 

Swiss Fr. ........ 12:15. f—-12-33]12-234-12- 234 12-22}-12- 224) 12-22-12-224 12-234-12- 23} 12-234-12- 23$ 12-23g-12- 23g of 
Belgian Fr. ......| 138-95- 139-97}- 139+ 824- 139-75~ 139: 80- 139: 82- 139-87- oa 
J 141-05 140-024 139-87} 139-80 139-85 139-87 139-92 * 
Dutch Gid........ 10- 56-10-72 [10-623-10-62$'10-61}-10-61}/10-60%-10-614 10-613-10-62§| 10-62-10-62} 10-62-10-624 | 
| W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 11-67 11-84 @IL1-75§-11 - 75g 11-744-11- 74) 11-73g-11-74§) 11- 75-11-75} 11-75§-11- 75g 11-74§-11- 75§ j 
Portuguese Esc...) 79-90-81-10 | 80-60-80-90 | 80-60-80-90 80-60-80-90 | 80-60-80-90 | 80°60-80-90  80-70-81-00 Ps} 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14-598 [14-514-14-514'14-49§-14-493 14-49-14-49}.14-49}-14-499 14-49$-14-50 14-49§-14-495 3 
Danish Kr........ | 19-19$-19-48} [19-40h-19-40§ 19-404-19- 408 19- 40}-19-40} 19-40}-19-40} 19-40}-19- 403 Paes ei 
Norwegian Kr. ...{ 19-85-20-15 [20-014-20-01§ 20-013-20- 01} '20-01§-20-01§ 20-01g-20- 013  20-01§-20-01§ 20-01§-20-01 a 















May 19 | May 20 


BANK OF ENCLAND RETURNS 


(¢ mullion) 










1955 


May 18 | May 25 







Issue Depariment* ; 


Notes in circulation ...... 1,613-4 | 1,735-6 | 1,752-2 

Notes in banking dept.... 11-9 39-8 23-1 

Govt. debt and securities* | 1,621-7 | 1,771-2 | 1,771-3 ; 

Other securities........., -8 0-8 Q-7 es 

Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 0-4 0-4 ; 

Coin other than gold coin. 2-5 3-0 3-0 * 
Banking Department : ‘a 
Deposits : 

Public accounts. ......... 14-0 12-6 13-7 

Treasury special account. 4-6 6-9 6-9 

Nik cates | 267-8 257-2 240-5 

RMON s Xie ede na se ebhs 69-8 65-4 65-6 
DR ee oe VE OPER TELS 356+2 342-1 326-7 
Securities : 

Government ............. 338-7 287-9 293-2 

Discounts and advances . 7-0 16-1 11-8 

GION Sy vex aS Sead Sasi 13-8 13°8 14-0 

Total . v5 359-5 317-9 319-0 
Banking de partment reserve. 14-7 42-2 25-6 

o oOo o 
| ° o / 

“ Proportion ” a 4-1 12-3 } 7-8 

* Government debt is £11,015,100, capitai 414,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue increased to £1,750 from £1,725 million on 
April 6, 1955 and to £1,775 millior on May 4, 1955 


TREASURY BILLS 

















Amount (4 millon) Average Allotted 
Date of | ena Rate ! at 
Tender — of | Max. 
Offered — Allotted Allotment Rate* 
¢ d. o 








1954 





May 21 | 270-0 | 400-7 | 270-0] 3% 3:24 | & 
Feb. 18 | 250-0 | 366-9 | 250-0] 46 23-97 | 60 + | 
25 260-0 | 38]-' 260: ( 15 «= 32 50 > 
Mar + 260-0 90-7 260-¢ i5 8-93 50 * Fa! 
, AL] 270-0 | 393-9 | 270-( 76 «0-65 | ~#61 = 
18 | 270-0 | 385-2 | 270-0 | 75 11-64 | 56 a 
25 | 280-0 | 410-2 | 280-( 1% 14-232 | . ot 3 
€ 
Apri} 1 | 270-0 | 408-5 | 270+ 5 10-33 | 48 
- 7 | 250-0 | 402-4 | 250-¢ 74 5-00 61 
', 15 | 250-0 | 420-7 | 250-0 | 75 3-09 33 
~<a 2350-0 x 585-2 230-0 77 1-08 39 
». 29} 220-0 |* 380- 2201 7 1-45 | 39 
May 6| 230:0 | 384-8 | 230-0 | 78 3-59 | 42 
J 31 230-0 | 382-4 230-0 78 #469 | 46 
20 | 240:0 | 375-6 | 240-0 | 78 4-64 50 





*On May 20th tenders tor 9] day bills at £99 Os. 5d. secured 
about 50 per cent of the sum applied for; higher tenders were : 
| allotted in full. ‘ The offering yesterday was for a maximum ; 
amount of £250 million. 









Market Rates : Spot 


“May 21° May 23 May 24 | May 25 






iM al ge ae 








































One Month Forward Rates ¢ 
i \ ) eevee re re &-*c. pm | ¥-gc. pm | ¥-Fc. pm + ec pm %&-%c. pm | ‘ ic. pm ¢ 
ke pear Pe “es fhk-%*c. pm tis-¥ec. pm %-%c. pm | ~ 1c. EE | te-vec. pm ~ ec. = 
POM BE kee cies AO ceguahas es Par-1 dis Par-1 dis Par-1 dis . 1 Par-1 dis + 1 2 
SE ERG a dks Wahine és eaee rests 23-ljc. pm | 2}-ljc. pm | 2}-ljc. pm | 2}-ljc. pm | 2}-ljc. pm | 2}-lfc. pm e | 
NE ee ass cp dendecstcnd ik-%& pm i-th pm | ~% pm k-*% pm #-} pm it pm = | 
SEAS ods a Hada shed bap eases 24-2c. pm 24-2c. pm | 2$-2c. pm 2}-2e. pm 24- = pm | 2}-2c. pm ‘ ee 
|W. SOe, BPE ioc sibs civeiaees 1}-Ipf. pm _ | 1}-Ipf. pm 4 -Ipf. pm | 14-Ipf. pm * ipf. pm | 1I}-Ipf. pm . = 
SOI Mili in nisn'v ch nwwave canes 1}-46 pm 14-46 pm | 1}-$6 pm 14-76 pm | 6 pm | $6 pm—}o dis 4 
RE Pion hicks ca cwabaaeasa ce Par-26 dis Par-26 dis | Pee 26 dis | Par-26 dis ee 26 dis | Par-26 dis a 
Norwegian Kew. ....s.sccecscieses $6 pm-}6 dis 46 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm—}6 dis | $6 pm—}6 dis | 46 pm-—4}é dis | $6 pm-—}6 dis : 

Gold Price at Fixing 

Price {s. d. per fine oz.).........- 250/9 asuj- ° 250/11 





251/2 | 250/11 
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SECURITY AND MORE 
y Let your money 
earn a tax-paid 
“ai return of 


Si 


EQUIVALENT TO £4:15:8 PER CENT 
ON AN INVESTMENT TAXED AT STANDARD RATE 





Any 












































about S 


AUSTRALIA 


Furnishing the answers quickly 
and concisely, is the function of 
the information service of The 


trates Moe. eu 


together with every kind of . 
rbpcmdnge £20 Interest accrues from day of investment. | 
banking facility, is available 


| 
et cur London ‘Odlice ana cll iy mia Facilities for prompt withdrawal. For full 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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offices throughout Australia. details, write or telephone : 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


ASSETS EXCEED £8,000,000 


Che Bank of Adelaide 


Incorporated in Australia in 1865 with limited liability 


London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET EC3 
(Telephone: MANsion House 2993) 


! 17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. * TELEPHONE: CITY 8323 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN AUSTRALIA: ADELAIDE (HEAD OFFICE) j 131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. * TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 953! 
BRISBANE, MELBOURNE, PERTH, FREMANTLE AND SYDNEY 


AND AT BELFAST ° BIRMINGHAM * BRADFORD ° BRIGHTON * LEEDS ~*~ LIVERPOO! 
MANCHESTER * READING * SWANSEA * WEMBLEY * WORTHING 


WHY A HOT WATER 
CYLINDER FLEW 
THROUGH THIS ROOF 


It was a hot water a cylinder 5 ft. long x 2} ft 
diameter of welded s&” steel plate. 

Dished to saucer ain but not flanged, the ends 
were merely corner welded to the cylindrical she!! 
without any plate edge preparation. This welding 
was very defective and the structure was highly stressed 
under the required working conditions. 

After only a few days’ service the cylinder violently 
exploded, took off like a rocket, and flew disastrously 

through the roof. 














What Vulcan | 
‘say about it... | 


It is essential in the interests of safety that any vessel 
to be used under pressure should be examined by an 
experienced person before use. 


A Vulcan Standard Boiler Policy specifically 
provides for prior inspection of new plant by one 
of Vulcan’s engineer-surveyors.. Such a report 
would not have sanctioned this cylinder’s use, and 
the accident would have been prevented. 





Cm ne nen ee ee ee 


FREE. For news of industrial 
accidents and ways to avoid 
them, ask us for “Vulcan’’—a 


aires | Vesheiiall 


iia: Wanen ebthe ticTlat. 17. — & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD 
rath tia cstcacndleanca chante 4 67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 


som some aouns eon enon comes samen wl 
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The affairs of men... 


} 

When it comes to appointing an Executor or Trustee you cannot do better than place 
| your affairs in the hands of National Provincial Bank. The Trustee Department is 
staffed by specialists in the administration of Wills and Trusts and has the benefit of 


all the Bank’s experience in financial and business matters. 


handled courteously, sympathetically and efficiently. 


Enquiries will be welcomed at any Branch without obligation. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
LIMITED 


| No matter how complex your affairs may be, you may be sure that they will be 
| 

| 

| Head Office : 1§ Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. Trustee Department: 1 Princes Street, London, E.C.2 










BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 











Every description of Domestic and 


Foreign Banking Business transacted Business houses looking Eastwards for extended 


markets are invited to make full use of the 
services of The Mercantile Bank of India. 
With branches in all important trading centres 
the Bank will be pleased to provide current 
information regarding agency channels, ship- 





Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Verelnsbank” Phone: 28401, Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz ping, exchange regulations and allied problems. 
Cable Address: “ Bayverein”™ Phone: 27741. Telex No. 06/2217 
Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse THE 


Cable Address: “ Vereinsbank”’ Phone: 4681/84. Teiex No. 053/820 


Head Office: |S GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. €.C.3. 





78 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the World 


HONG KONG - CHINA - MAURITIUS - THANAND - jAPAN 
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BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000 


| 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 491,500,000 | 
DEPOSITS Rials 15,882,930,230 | 
j 
| 
















ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
Established 1824 


MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 


HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN 
Over 190 Branches and Agencies throngkow tran 


The Finest Service 
for 


New York Representative 
All Classes of Insurance 


One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, ‘etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 











The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 










SANWA BANK 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 





CAPITAL: Yen 2,500,000,000 


& 3 | HEAD OFFICE : IMABASHI, OSAKA 
: Be | TOKYO OFFICE: MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO 












A complete network of 186 nationwide 
branches & worldwide correspondents 


| | SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO | 465 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
| TAIPEI] REPRESENTATIVE 

OFFICE 


TAIPEI, FORMOSA 
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NOTICES 
UNIVERSITY OF RAJSHAHI 
EAST PAKISTAN 
Applications are invited for the posts of: 


PROFESSOR OF LAW 


and 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS 
The Professor of Law will be the Head of the Department of Law. 
The Professor of Economics will be the Director of the School of 
Social Studies, consisting of Economics, Political Science, Sociology, 
anthropology and Psychology. The University only undertakes 
teaching at post-graduate level (MA, LLB) and research, and there 
are no und ‘a tay 
inlicanis Sno ave: 

Ape Honour® degree of a British University or a Research 
@) 7? gree from an American or Continental University; 
(b) teaching experience and experience in guiding research of not 

less than five years at the post-graduate level; 

(ce) recognised research work to their credit. 

Applicants are asked to submit lists of work and copies of their 
publications and the — of two Professors of standing to whom 

nce can be made. 

nies are at the rate of Rs. 1,500 per month (£1,946 per annum). 
The cost of transport and passages for appointees and their families 
will be provided and suitable accommodation will also be made 
a ee are offered on a contract basis for a period of three years, 
which will be renewable. (The age of retirement is 60 years.) 

Applications with supporting documents should be lodged by 
June 30, 1955, with the Registrar, University of Rajshahi, Rajshahi, 
Kast Pakistan, and one complete copy should be sent to the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
9g Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, by the same date. 


EASTERN GAS BOARD 
ASSISTANT TO THE STATISTICIAN 
Applications are invited for the appointment of an Assistant to the 
Statistician at the Board's offices in Tottenham. Applicants should 
hold an Honours degree in Economics or Commerce, or be sitting for 
the Fina! Examinations in one of these subjects this year. 
The work will be mainly concerned with the preparation of statisti- 


cal reports for the guidance of management, and calls for attention 
to detail and the ability to write clearly rather than a high level of 
mathematical statistics. 

The successful candidate may be required to pass a medical exami- 
nation and, unless already subject to a pension scheme by virtue of 
the Gas (Pension Rights) Regulations, 1950, will be required, if 
eligible. to join the Board's staff pension scheme within six months 
from taking up the appointment. 

The salary will be in accordance with grade A.P.T.7 (£650-£730) 
per annum of the National Salary Scales for Gas Staffs, and the 
initial placing within this grade will be subject to the candidate's 
qualifications and experience. Promotion beyond this grade would 
be dependent upon proved ability. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, should be addressed to 
the Secretary, Eastern Gas Board, 2 The Abbey Garden, Great College 


Street. Westminster, S.W.1, to reach him not later than Saturday, 
June 11, 1955 


PRIVATE SECRETARY 


wanted by busy Advertising Manager. All the qualifications t 





of a top-grade Secretary PLUS first-rate organising ability 
and a high degree of initiative essential. This is a progres- 
sive post for a career girl eager to accept a large measure 
of responsibility. Modern offices; five-day week; subsidised 
meals Write or ‘phone: Personnel Manager, Colgate- 


Palmolive Limited, 145 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


(GER. 9080.) 


LEADING CHAIN STORES AND WHOLESALE BUYERS — 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


in trust the quality of shirts, pyjamas, blouses, children's 
wear and slippers supplied from Hong Kong by the Swedish-owned 


know the 


Elof Hansson concern. Competitive prices, supervised shipments 
confidential service by expert European staff, Reference: Royal 
Swedish Consulate, 605 Fu House, Hong Kong.—Please airmail 
detail i enguiries with bank references to Elof Hansson Limited, 


rite 1, Alexandra House, Hong Kong. 


| APIDLY expanding Public Company, S.W. Greater London, 
requires immediately General Manager to control a group of 
vate companies, total employees 1,500, engaged in light 

fheineering, instrument making and automatic control apparatus. 
This appointment may, later, carry a seat on the parent board. 
Applicar between 40 and 50, with an engineering and business 


adjacent 


backer ind, who have held or are holding posts of £3,000 to £4,000 p.a. 
at vl, are invited to apply. Experience in heavy engineering, 
cundry or textiles is here of no value. 


Deti ' age, education, qualifications and experien:e, with present 
‘nd past emoluments, should be forwarded in confidence. The posi- 
exceptional opportunity to the right type of senior 


tion 


ex Box 964. 

N AT ‘ONAL COAL BOARD are about to establish a residential Staff 
tt at ge for the Industry and invite applications for posts as 
The > ors, who will be required to take up duty by October ist. 
ayeticet. will be largely concerned with the supervision of study- 
stven ; *, Project work, and case studies. Opportunities may be 
Seem for res arch into management problems in the coal industry. 
ane oe ie education, personnel relations, or industrial manage- 
posts will he problems is desirable. The salary for one of these 


» within the range of £1,620 to £2,170 and the others, 
£1,620. The appointments are pensionable.—Write, giving 
tions on wats Gn chronological order) of age. education, qualifica- 
me ais (P ‘xperience (with dates), to National Coal Board, Establish- 
Marking «.  tBeD, Hobart House, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1, 
Warded ..)Clope TT/987. Origina) testimonials should NOT be for- 

a Wed. ( losing date June 13, 1955. 

je firm of Stockbrokers require Statistician capable of 
of Gilt-Ea charge of Gilt-Edged Department. Previous experience 
to Box at ee Statistical work essential.—Write, giving full details, 

, mite 


Winchester Sir wa 24" Vickers & Company; d, 7-8 Great 


£1,270 to 


full part 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

Applications are invited for appointment in October, 1955, to 
Assistant Lectureships in Economics. Salary scale £600 x £50—£700 
per annum, with superannuation benefits and family allowances. In 
assessing the starting salary due consideration will be given to age 
and experience. Candidates are invited to give in their applications 
an indication of any special interests in the field of economics. 

Applications, with the names of three referees, should be received 
not later than June 20, 1955, by the Secretary, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, 
W.C.2, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

Applications are invited for appointment in October, 1955, to a 
Lectureship in Economics. Salary scale £700 x £50—£1,000: £1,050 x 
£50—£1,400 per annum, with superannuation benefits and family 
allowances. In assessing the starting salary due consideration will 
be given to age and experience. Candidates are invited to give in 
their applications an indication of any special interests in the field 
of economics. 

Applications, with the names of three referees, should be received 
not later than June 20, 1955, by the Secretary, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, 
W.C.2, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 








ACCOUNTANTS 


SIMON-CARVES LIMITED 
have two vacanties for young Qualified Accountants. One 
will be engaged in handling the general commercial aczount- 
ing of a busy department which builds large chemical plants 
both at home and overseas: for this post an interest in cost- 
ing is desirable. The other will be primarily engaged in cen- 
tralised financial work. Salary will depend on experience; 
for a recently qualified man it will be no less than £650. 
The posts are pensionable and both offer excellent scope. 
Please send brief relevant details (quoting Ref. DF 13) to 


Staff and Training Division, Simon-Carves Limited, Cheadle 
Heath, Stockport. 


T.HE Aircraft Division of The Bristol Aeroplane Company Limited 

is seeking to engage within its Sales organisation gentlemen 
with personality between the ages of 23 and 40 years, of above average 
intelligence and of good appearance, who are able to express them- 
selves concisely and clearly. 

Applicants should have engineering experience, with preferably a 
University degree or equivalent professional qualifications. The 
applicant must have experience of aviation matters gained in the 
Services, civil aviation or in the aircraft industry. 

Good salaries and working conditions, together with the pension, 
life assurance and welfa’e schemes, make employment with this 
Company really worthwhile. 

Applications should be made in writing to the Personnel Manager, 


The Bristol Aeroplane Company Limited, Aircraft Division, Filton 
House, Bristol. 


Ss Private Company, with increasing orders, eight miles 

from Richmond, Surrey, 400 employees, engaged in light engi- 
neering and small component manufa:ture, requires a Chief Engineer. 
Salary £1,200 to £1,500 p.a., according to experience. 

Applicants between 35 and 40 should possess first-class knowledge of 
non-ferrous metal machining, autos, capstans, presses, progression 
tools and design experience of tools for quantity component produc- 
tion. Experience must include at least five years in a similar capacity. 

Fine future for a man with the right background.—Box 966. 


A GENERAL MANAGER is required for one of the manufacturing 
divisions of HAMWORTHY ENGINEERING LIMITED, POOLE, 
DORSET. This is a responsible post for which the commencing 
salary will not be less than £2,000/annum, in addition to which a 
bonus will be paid. 

The ideal person would: 

(a) Possess an engineering degree or comparable professional 
qualification. 

(b) Have had experience of either pumps, compressors or oil-burning 
equipment. 

(c) Be now in a position of similar responsibility. 

(d) Be aged between 30 and 40. 

The successful candidate will be provided with a car and, if neces- 
sary, given assistance with housing. A pension scheme is in 
operation. ; 

Please send written applications, marked ‘ Private and Confiden- 
tial,’ to the Managing Director. Each application will be treated in 
confidence and a reply sent, 


] RITISH FILM INSTITUTE invites applications for Head of its 

Information Department. Qualities required are skill and experi- 
ence in information or library work, a knowledge of films, good 
business sense and administrative ability. Professional qualificatiens 
and some knowledge of foreign languages are desirable, but not 
essential. . The starting salary, according to the ability of the su:- 
cessful applicant, will be between £650 and £750 p.a.—Applications 


bury Avenue, W.C.2. 


ATIONAL COAL FOARD invite applications for the post of Bursar 
at a residential Staff College. The duties will include the keeping 
of accounts, responsibility for the premises and stores, and control 
of domestic staff. Salary £770 x £35 to £1,020. The appointment is 
pensionable.—Write, giving full particulars (in chrono ogical order) 
of age, education, qualifications and experience (with dates) to the 
National Coal Board, Establishments (Personnel), Hobart House, 
Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1, marking envelope TT/988. Original 
testimonials should NOT be forwarded. Closing date June 13, 1955. 
OPIES of back numbers of The Economist for sale. July, 1920, 
to March, 1939, in bound volumes. Offers should be made in 
writing to the Librarian, Church Commissioners, I Millbank, 
Lendon, S.W.1. 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGES 826 and 827 





should be addressed to the Secretary of the Institute at 164 Shaftes- ° 
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; HAMBURGER KREDITBANK RHEIN-MAIN BANK RHEIN-RUHR BANK 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
HAMBURG FRANKFURT/MAIN DUSSELDORF 
, | FORMERLY DRESDNER BANK i FORMERLY DRESDNER BANK FORMERLY DRESDNER BANK 
" Balance Sheet as at 3ist December, 1954 Balance Sheet as at 3ist December, 1954 Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1954 
. ASSETS ASSETS oe __ ASSETS 
ae ee SS Oe ney ny oe Pi 2 230) Se eee Sainte. DM 


Liquid Assets (cash in hand, due 

from Land.Central Banks and 

others) ... Deng sae ‘ 5 ie he 130,729,440.71 
Ireasury Bills and non-interest- 

bearing Treasury Bonds of the 

Federal Republic and the Lands 








Liquid Assets (cash in hand, due 

from Land Central Banks and 

ND Sree cack we cab Fee 133,589,627.82 
Treasury Bills and non-interest- 

bearing. Treasury Bonds of the 


Federal Republic and the Lands 1,888,375.— 




















Liquid Assets (cash in hand, due 

from Land Central Banks and 

CN as a a Sa SG ea ces 122,468,3 
Treasury Bills and non-interest- 

bearing Treasury Bonds of the 

Federal Republic and the Lands 














Drafts and Cheques ............. 183,163,767.81 | Drafts and Cheques .......... ..  409,152,520.05 Drafts and Cheques ............. 459,054, 314.06 
Short-term Credits with Banks .... 53,246,775.38 | Short-term Credits with Banks.... — 84,290,687.47 | Short-term Credits with Banks .... 59,584,674 
Securities and Participations ...... 99 074,988.89 Securities and Participations ...... 112,130,315.13 | Securities and Participations ...... 92,099 6 
Adjustment of Claims against Adjustment of Clajms against Adjustment of Claims against 
Public Ownership ............. 56,532,959.18 Public Ownership ............. 89, 385,314.36 Public Ownership ............. 89,2339 
Ramee: AGie oleic 366,461 911.50 I OE c nencbaneckake wee am 597,591,533.72 | BME  ccina< Daud sun dcee wa weet ase $34,499 32 
Long-term Loanms.... ..... 48,968,711.46 Long-term Loams............000- 124,202,204.76 Long-term Loans............. «.  4£52,234,2 
Renee 5 66 5%. ene 6: os 24O8 9,030,649.04 NNR ciao es welts 8,414,102.58 FVOINIINE 5's bgie's cckeehedct> > 10,260, 33 
Real Estate and Buildings ..... is 17,788,516.98 | Real Estate and Buildings .. are 32,453,155.10 Real Estate and Buildings ........ 29,788,009. 39 
Other ASMA ois s osic.c bbe bs-0 eee 4,712,324.16 | Other Assets 2... 06.00. cscceenes 11,245,929.24 CE ARGO o.oo panceane s Seaiees 7,646.61 
969,709,845.11 1,604,343,765.23 | 1,556,869,450. 14 
es en ee eh ae er ma 
LIABILITIES LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 
DM DM DM 
Due to Banks st arash ele hk ee 34,652,269.67 Due to Banks . eae bitin 10,117,241.36 | Due to Banks ................., 35,718,725 61 
Deposits . bcp she eet ES Be, et MS = ons cee wate nc ncautwa 1,388,478,521.71 | Deposits .........0nc wees ceness 1,297,729,519.54 
ACOOGRAIIRS: 4. ca aco vadeeeses -— | OE oo: .i0k ctu keboneee -- | AQCOPIANCES one dei cseesevessce, — 
Long-term LOGGS... .52 cde covers 39,413,215.08 ee ee 68,094, 386.78 Retents EN bo 85. ox ks 103,470,781. ! 
Reserve for contingencies... ... a 36,878,317.43 | Reserve for contingencies......... 71,042,157.92 Reserve for Contingencies . . . . $3,256,126.76 
Orher Ligitins os cssiecasy «0 694,735.61 {| Other Liabilities................. 1,371,457.46 | Other Liabilities............. 1,454,297.7| 
rg AO i ROT I EE ISR AR 21,000,000.— oo ER eshte cae eeuel TGROR BOR ~~ | CODTNB 5s ceases seas i cen ak 36,000,000 
Reserve Funds (ciaxoeneas 20,000 ,000.— OTE RUNGE ccccwss eeaodecse 26,000,000,— Reserve-Funde oie... orice cece cs 26,000,000.- 
Nat PIGS 5 igicnke coe Risa eeee 1,890,000.— SNe NEE Sv ce cd dees ccashevcace 3,240,000.— BOSE PRO as Ned Seist ee es 3,240,000 
969, 709,845.11 | 1,604,343,765.23 | 1,556,869,450. 14 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT | PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR 1954 FOR THE YEAR 1954 FOR THE YEAR 1954 
EXPENDITURE | EXPENDITURE EXPENDITURE 
‘ DM | DM DM 
Expenditure on Personnel ........ 19,166,828.68 | Expenditure on Personnel ........ 35,088,563.59 Expenditure on Personne! ........ 27,876,884 .44 
Other Expenditure.. ...........- 8,266,938.90 | Other Expenditure............... 13,540,681.27 | Other Expenditure............... 8,472,471 .35 
Sees 8 acct! on sda midckad is 8,109, 184.86 DMRS e oie ke che cabiownbad TFOFE MOTTO 1 TOMI Soc ceca ks vac ohio ile fobs 15,081,428.93 
ine POE Std: .. cckee bane te 1,890,000.— NII ins ere c sd, pda ala Rx ae ee 3,240,000,— iat FORGE s rr ee bien chew 3,240,000 
37,432,952.44 | 68,948 452.56 54,670,784.72 
AS ROTO, 
EARNINGS | EARNINGS EARNINGS 
DM | : DM DM 
Interest and Discounts ........... 16,615,180.21 | Interest and Discounts ........... 29 503,209.22 Interest and Discounts ........... 20,278,272.25 
Commissions and Fees .........- 20,817,772.23 | Commissions and Fees .......... 39,445 ,243.34 Commissions and Fees .......... 34, 392,512.47 





37,432,952.44 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Dr. Hans Schippel, Holzhausen/Ammersee, Chair- 


man: Erwin Dircks, Chairman of the Board of 


Directors of the Deutsche Maizena Werke G.m.b.H., 
Hamburg, Vice-Chairman; Rud. Blohm, Partner 
in Messrs. Blohm & Voss, Hamburg; Berthold von 
Bobien und Halbach, Essen (as from 28th April, 
1954) ; Cart Julius Brabant, Chief General Manager 
of the Jute-Spinnerei und Weberei Bremen, Bremen ; 
Rudolf Egger-Biissing, Chief General Manager and 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Bussing- 
Nutzkraftwagen G.m.b.H. Braunschweig and Partner 
in the Automobilwerke H. Biissing and the Biissing- 
Nutzkraftwagen G.m.b.H. Braunschweig, Brunswick ; 
Hugo Homann, Chief General Manager of the Fritz 
Homann A.-G., Dissen ; Dr. jur. Johs. Kulenkampff, 
General Manager of the Norddeutscher Lloyd, 


Bremen; Dr. Ing. E.h. Heinz Nordhoff, Chief 


General Manager of the Volkswagenwerk G.m.b.H.., 


Wolfsburg; Karl Pfeiffer, General Manager of 


Messrs. Hardy & Co. G.m.b.H., Frankfurt on Main ; 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Dr. Hermann Richter, Diisseldorf, Chairman ; 
Dr. Walther Frisch, Counsellor of Legation, Lindau- 
Aeschach, Vice-Chairman; Dr. Hans C. Boden, 
Assistant Chief General Manager of the A E G 
(Allgemeine Elektricitats-Gesellschaft), Frankfurt on 
Main ; Alexander von Engelberg, General Manager 
of the Dyckerhoff Portland-Zementwerke AG., 
Wiesbaden-Biebrich ; Ernst Hagemeier, Chief General 
Manager of the Adlerwerke, vorm. Heinrich 
Kicyer AG., Frankfurt on Main; Dr. Hans 
Leonhard Hammerbacher, Chief General Manager 
of the Brown, Boveri & Cie. AG., Mannheim ; 
Dr. Alfred Knoerzer,. General Manager of the 
Robert Bosch G.m.b.H., Stuttgart; Hermann 
Linnemann, General Manager of the Deutsche 
Rhodiaceta AG., Freiburg; Dr. Alfred Petersen, 
General Manager ofthe Metallgesellschaft AG., 
Frankfurt on Main; Hermann Schlosser, Chief 
General Manager of the Deutsche Gold- und Silber- 
Scheideanstalt, vorm. Roessler, Frankfurt on Main ; 
Dr. Carl Schmid, General Manager of the Vogt- 
landische Baumwollspinnerei, Hof: Dr. Carl 
Schwenk, Proprietor of the E. Schwenk Zement- und 
Steinwerke, Ulm; Friedrich Sperl, Chief General 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Carl Goetz, Margarethenhéhe iiber Koénigswinter, 
Chairman ; Dr. jur. Cart Arthur Pastor, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Aachener und 
Miinchener Feuer - Versicherungs - Geselischalt 
Aachen, Vice-Chairman ; Dr. jur. Alois Alzheimer, 
Chief General Manager of the Miinchener Riickver 
sicherungs-Gesellschaft, Munich ; Dr. Heinz Gehm, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Deutsche 
Edelstahiwerke A.G., Krefeld ; Dr. Fritz Gummert, 
General Manager of the Ruhrgas Aktiengeselischaft, 
Essen; Werner Habig, General Manager of the 
Westfalia Separator A.G., Oclde (Westphalia) ; 
Dipl.-Ing. Heinrich Jakopp, General Manager of the 
Klockner-Humboldt-Deutz A.G., Cologne-Deut7 ; 
Alfried Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, Essen ; 
Dr. Ing. e.h. Gustav Modllenberg, Chief General 
Manager of the Westfalia Dinnendah! Gréppel A.G., 
Bochum ; Dr. h.c. Hermann Piinder, Oberdirektor 
a.D., Member of the Bundestag, Bonn; — Fritz 
Ridderbusch, General Manager of the Rheinisch- 
Westfalisches Elektrizitatswerk A.G., Essen ; Gene- 


*. Wolfgang Ritter, Partner in Messrs. Brinkmann Manager and Partner in Telefonbau und Normaizeit ; cat 

G.m.b.H. Bremen; Alfred Rohde, Chief General! | Lehner & Co., Frankfurt on Main; Dr. Karl et ee en —— 

Manager of the Metalihiittenwerke Liibeck Aktien- Winnacker, Chief General Manager of the Farbwerke Cologne-Kalk ; Richard Talbot Pastner, ia the 

geselischaft, Liibeck ; Hugo Scharnberg, Hamburg ; Hoechst AG., vormals Meister Lucius & Briining, WwW nfabrik Talbot: Aachen : * Dr. Emst von 

; Dr. jur. Hans Ullrich, retired Chief General Manager, | Frankfurt on Main. REPRESENTATIVES OF | wa houses. VieoCheiten of the Board of 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Gothaer | THE STAFF: Anton Allwang, Senior Official, Directors of the .Rheinische Stahiwerke, Essén ; 

Aligemeine Versicherung, A.G. and Vice-Chairman eons: Se Bleicher, Senior Official, Dr. Fritz Wecker, Advocate Diisseldorf : Dr. 

. : of the Board of Directors of the eneintee stuttgart; Georg Hausmann, Bank  Procurist, | Joseph Wiehen, General Manager of the Deutsche 


versicherung a.G., Gdttingen. 4 
TIVES OF THE STAFF: Hans Barthold, Senior 
Official, Hamburg (up to 28th April, 1954); Franz 
Bartig, Bank Clerk, Brunswick; Kari Epplen, 
Bank Clerk, Hamburg (as from 28th April, 1954) ; 


Frankfurt on Main; Hans Heike, Bank Procurist, 
Kassel (until 30th April, 1954); Josef Meurer, 
Senior Official, Frankfurt on Main (since 30th April, 
1954); Kari Michalovie, Bank Clerk, Munich ; 
Josef Waldele, Senior Official, Freiburg; Heinz 
Wichter, Bank Clerk, Mannheim. 


Centralbodenkredit - Aktiengesellschaft, Cologne 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STAFF: Alfons 
Degen, Cologne ; Otto Fettweis, Dortmund ; Gundo 
Franzen, Duisburg ; Erich Grixa, Diisseldorf, Peter 
Jérissen, Essen ; Hans Peters, Diisseldorf ; Heinrich 


Otto Mittrach, Bank Clerk, Hamburg; Gustav . , Ss ret u —- 
Fm " Shoat: Senior Official, Hanover; Hans : Richter, Bonn; Friedrich Wiegmann, Bielefeld. 
a8 Sienknecht, Senior Oticiel, Bemboes fed Vogel, i. Can MANAGERS : 
’ Senior Official, Liibeck ; einric dstendieck, r. h. c, Hugo Zinsser ; Ernst Matthiensen ; ; 
Bank Clerk, Bremen. Erich Vierhub BOA may sas Foetal ae 
JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS nat eres -_ 
GENERAL MANAGERS : Max Bardroff; Herbert Henzel; Werner von Richter JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS : 
Emi Publ its Milan (died 29th Nov., 1954) Dr. Walther Blancke; Giinther Ladisch; Dr. 
‘ ia MANAGERS OF: THE BANK Adolf Schiifer. 
:, JOINT GENERAL MANAGER Soares Amnpent 5 He Gaebelein ; Adalbert 
De. Frané Witt. at: re Klein; Leonhard, Baron von MANAGERS OF THE BANK : 


Ginter Bernsau; Leonhard Stitz-Ulrici; Hans Treve. 
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UNILEVER LIMITED 


TRANSPORT AND STORAGE PROBLEMS 


CONSTANT DRIVE FOR EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


IMPORTANCE OF FOSTERING GOOD HUMAN RELATIONS 


SIR 


‘he Annual General Meeting of the 
' Unilever Limited was held 
M - The Hall of the Chartered 
She Institute, 20, Aldermanbury, 
anil Sir Geoffrey Heyworth 
; iressing the Meeting the Chair- 


I: e no apology for discussing 
Day—a subject which has 
of contention between our 

cal parties. I refer to trans- 

s an important part in the 
business and has become a 
| interest in many countries. 
involved in every facet of 

ou It includes the movement 

of : ils from all parts of the world 
ited in some 40 different 

‘ad over all continents. The 

dis! nvolved are enormous. For 

We Furope, for example, copra has to 

be t1 ted 9,000 miles from the Philip- 

nines. palm oil 8,500 miles from Indonesia, 
sroundnuts 5,000 miles from the interior of 

1, woodpulp (which we need for 

packaging) 1,000 miles from Norway—to 

tion only a very few of our main raw 

mater Transport also includes the dis- 
f finished products from our fac- 
tories over long and short distances right to 
solated village shop, as well as 
nd weekly rounds of our salesmen 
in their vans and motor cars, and the 
journeyings throughout the world of our 
technicians and managers. 


Our investment in transport, handling 
equipment and warehouses amounts to £18 
million, or nearly 15 per cent of our total 
imvestment in manufacturing and distribu- 
ton facilities. Our annual expenditure on 
transport is equivalent to nearly one-half of 


: | 
oC 1@S iO 


the daily 


the total wage and salary bill of our 250,000 
employees. Transport also affects the 
amount of working capital we need. The 
slower the movement of raw materials, inter- 
mediate products and finished products, the 
larger the stocks that have to be maintained 
and financed. A day’s delay in our world- 


wide operations would tie up another £5 


million working capital. All this shows why 
we take such an active interest in transport, 
and why efficiency of transport is as impor- 
fant to us as efficiency of manufacture. 
A MAJOR ELEMENT OF COST 

Four years ago when I discussed “ Distri- 
bution,” I tried to show that it is an integral 
part of the productive process and that its 
Cost is a significant factor in determining the 
retail prices of products. Transport is a 
major part of the distribution process, and 
indeed a major element of cost. A striking 
Blustration of this is the fact that while the 
ane -ost of producing a ton of washing 

aer 


_/s 13 man-hours, the cost of deliver- 
ing 1t 200 miles from factory to retailer may 
be the equivalent of 19 man-hours, It is this 
“spect of transport which I shall discuss 
today, namely, the movement of finished 


Preducts from the factory to the customer, 
mcluding warehousing and ing. 


I have no intention of going into the 
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theoretical, still less into the political issues, 
of transport. | shall discuss it siraply from 
our point of view as producers of consumer 
goods. Our experience in transport has of 
course varied greatly from country to 
country, and even from commodity to com- 
modity in-a single country. We have learnt 
many lessons in the past, often the hard way, 
and no doubt we shall learn many more in 
the future, Our products range from non- 
perishable goods such as soap, toilet prepara- 
tions and canned foods, to perishable foods 
such aS margarine, meat pies and sausages, 
and to highly perishable foods such as fish, 
frozen foods and ice-cream, which obvicusly 
require specialised transport services. But 
for purposes of illustration I shall concen- 
trate on two: soap and margarine. Also, I 
shall draw on our experience from the more 
highly developed countries of the world and 
ignore those picturesque methods of trans- 
port which we have to employ in certain 
countries, such as reindeer in Lapland and 
donkeys in North Africa. 


As we are engaged in large-scale produc- 
tion and in nation-wide selling, our problem 
in a country is to move our goods from a 
few centralised production units to the many 
thousands of wholesale and retail outlets. To 
produce economically we must maintain, as 
far as possible, an even flow of production. 
Demand for our products, however, varies 
from week to week. We must, therefore, 
have a buffer somewhere between the end of 
the production line and the consumer—a dis- 
tribution warehouse, or depot, to equate an 
even production flow with a fluctuating con- 
sumer demand. For soap, for example, we 
have to hold nearly a month’s stock. This 
buffer can be located either at the factory or 
in the area where the products are finally 
consumed. With few exceptions, warehousing 
at factory is only economic where the 
distances to the final consumer are relatively 
short. 


NATIONAL SYSTEM FOR DEPOTS 


Our usual pattern is to operate through a 
national system of depots located in the main 
consuming areas. Thus the first movement 
of the product can be made in full loads 
straight from the packing line to the area of 
consumption, where it comes to rest for the 
first time. This method involves the minimum 
of handling and the most economic use of 
transport. It also enables us to give a speedy 
delivery service in those areas where we have 
no production unit. Further, by this means 
we can combine deliveries of goods origin- 
ating in different factories to the same 
customer and so continue bulk delivery as far 
as possible down the chain of distribution. 
In deciding our pattern of distribution, the 
size of the country, the density of population 
and the volume of sales are important factors. 


The nature of our products allows us to 
use any form of transport—rail, road, water 
and, in exceptional circumstances, air, Our 


requirements differs from product to product, 
from country to country and from time to 
time. Our choice of transport therefore 
depends on service (which includes protec- 
tion of quality, speed, reliability and regu- 
larity) and cost. It is also influenced by the 
handling facilities that exist at either end. 
At those factories and depots which were 
built when railways were the main form of 
transport, we still rely on rail to a large 
extent. But our policy is to edapt them so 
that we can secure complete freedom of 
choice. In the main, having decided the 
degree of service we require for any particu- 
Jar product, we then select the form of 
transport which provides it at the lowest cost. 
Last year, in a representative group of more 
highly developed countries in which we 
operate, 21 per cent of our margarine moved 
from factory to depot by rail, 77 per cent by 
road and 2 per cent by water. These pro- 
portions differed for soap where 48 per cent 
went by rail, 37 per cent by road and 15 per 
cent by water. But such global figures tend 
to mask the different patterns which exist in 
different countries. 


To illustrate this point, I shall take soap 
first. As the quality of soap does not 
deteriorate during transit, speed is not so 
important as it is for a perishable product 
such as margarine. In the United Kingdom 
52 per cent of our soap was moved from 
factory to depot by rail last year, 37 per cent 
by road and 11 per cent by water. In the 
Netherlands, virtually none went by rail, 30 
per cent by road and 70 per cent by water, 
whereas in Western Germany none went by 
rail, 80 per cent by road and 20 per cent by 
water. The reasons for these differences are 
instructive. 


In the United Kingdom we have our own 
depots which handle not only soap, but also 
margarine, a wide range of other food pro- 
ducts and toilet preparations. Those depots 
which are situated on the coast are served by 
all three forms of transport ; those inland are 
served by road and rail. On certain routes 
there is at present relatively little difference 
between the rates and service offered by road 
and rail, and for these we use both forms of 
transport. On others the difference is more 
marked, and we generally choose the one 
which provides the better service at the 
lower cost. It will be interesting to see 
whether the new railway charges scheme is 
effective in encouraging a greater use of rail 
transport. But we must remember that the 
frequent threat of strike on the part of any 
particular form of transport can only make 
industry hesitate to commit itself too much to 
that form. 


THE CONTINENT 


On the Continent the selection of the 
method of transport for soap depends largely 
on the availability of depots. In the Nether- 
lands, the geography of the country and the 
volume of sales of soap do not justify the 
establishment of our own depots. As the 
inland waterway companies provide a system 
of depots which we can utilise, we use mainly 
water transport. In France the railways pro- 
vide this facility, and in both countries the 
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provision of these facilities is accompanied 
by attractive freight rates. In Western 
Germany depots are provided by the road 
and inland waterway companies. While water 
freights are the cheapest in Germany, the 
road rates are tied by law to rail rates so 
that service in this instance is the deciding 
factor. 

For margarine, the picture is entirely 
different. Our main concern is to get it 
into the home in a fresh condition and with- 
out any loss of quality. This means speedy 
movement with frequent and relatively small 
consignments. In other words, margarine 
is a product basically suited to road trans- 
port. Yet in the United Kingdom about half 
of the movement from factory to depot is by 
rail, whereas in France and Western 
Germany, all of this movement is by road. 
The explanation of this is that in the United 
Kingdom, for margarine as for soap, there is 
little basic difference between the service 
und rates which rail and road offer, so the 
choice again depends on existing conditions. 
In France and Western Germany, on the 
other hand, climate plays an important role 
Summer temperatures are so high that for 
margarine we have to insist on speedy service 
and insulated vehicles. Road transport 1s 
quicker than rail, and ordinary box lorries 
can be temporarily insulated at a low cost. 
On rail we would have to use specially built 
insulated wagons which are costly and not 
always available. Also, the relatively small 
consignments of margarine from factory to 
depot cannot take advantage of the railways’ 
best load rates, whereas lorries can start with 
a full load and speedily serve a number of 
depots en route. I deal later with the situa- 
tion in the Netherlands. 


ROAD TRANSPORT 


Distribution from the depot to the cus- 
tomer is primarily by road transport, as for 
all products this final link in the chain 
of distribution is concerned with small quan- 
tities and frequent deliveries. But even here 
we have a choice—a choice between vehicles 
owned by us, vehicles exclusively hired by us, 
and vehicles operated by independent 
hauliers. In the United Kingdom, where 
approximately a million tons a year pass 
through our depots, we find it profitable to 
use both our own transport and contract 
transport, at present in the proportion of 
80 per cent to 20 per cent. In this way we 
can ensure that the products, delivered as 
composite loads, arrive at their destination 
in a proper condition. In Belgium, where we 
have. recently established composite depots, 
all our deliveries are made by local hauliers 
under an annual contract. In the Nether- 
lands we use publig road transport for de- 
livering soap from depot to customer, mainly 
because there is an abundance of scheduled 
road services for short distances. In both 
France and Western Germany we employ a 
large number of driver salesmen for margarine 
who sell and deliver it at the same time. 
Soap, on the other hand, is delivered in both 
these countries by local hauliers. 


As I mentioned earlier, the depot system 
forms the general pattern of distribution for 
our products, but there aré some exceptions 
where delivery to the customer is made direct 
from the factory. One such case is in the 
Netherlands, where 75 per cent of ail mar- 
garine is delivered direct from factory to 
customer, and the bulk of it by the railways. 


’ The distances involved are not very long, and 


the Netherlands has a very high density of 
population. The Dutch railways, which have 
been modernised since the war, have concen- 
trated on providing a combined rail-road 
service covering the smallest hamlet, and they 
enter freely into contracts with large cus- 
tomers on special terms which differ from 
the published rates. The Netherlands rail- 
ways have never enjoyed a monopolistic 
position ; they have always had to compete 


with water and more recently with road, too. 
This has largely dictated their commercial 
policy. We have a single contract with them 
covering the nationwide movement of our 
margarine, and the arrangement whereby they 
accept our invoice as consignment note sim- 
plifies our own administration. Further, the 
speedy service of the railways ensures that 
margarine sent in parcel by rail at night will 
be delivered in a fresh condition at customer’s 
premises the next morning or at the latest 
in the afternoon. 


UTILISING MOST ECONOMICAL SERVICES 


If we are to use the available means of 
transport intelligently, we must be prepared 
to adapt our methods to circumstances which 
may vary from place to place and from time 
to time. In Australia in recent years we have 
changed from coastwise shipping to rail in 
transporting a substantial part of our soap 
tonnage to depots, because coastwise shipping 
has become relatively dearer and the delays 
in ports have meant longer and uncertain 
transit times. In South Africa, on the other 
hand, we are éngaged in a change-over from 
rail to coastwise shipping because since last 
September coastwise traffic has become rela- 
tively cheaper, while the congestion and 
delays on the railways were becoming so 
frequent as to interrupt the flow of goods. 
In the same way we switch from our own 
transport to public transport and vice versa, 
according to which can give us the necessary 
service most economically. In the Nether- 
lands, for example, during the past twenty 
years we have changed from public transport 
to our own transport for delivering margarine 
to customers, and now we have returned to 
public transport. 


But flexibility in the use of different forms 
of transport is not the only way of reducing 
cost while maintaining a high standard of 
Service to our Customers. Another way is to 
use efficient methods of handling, movement 
and storage. Handling methods have been 
revolutionised by the fork-lift truck and the 
pallet which came to us from the other side 
of the Atlantic after the war. This method 
has the advantage of moving and storing 
goods in unit-loads of a predetermined 
number of standard packages to each pallet, 
the number varying according to the product. 
It enables them to be stacked much higher 
without damage, and to be moved more easily 
both vertically and horizontally. It simplifies 
the administrative work in storekeeping and 
it greatly speeds up the turn-round of trans- 
port vehicles, both rail and road. Unfortu- 
nately many warehouses (public and privately 
owned) are old-fashioned and cannot be 
adapted to use this method effectively. But 
industry has been rather more progressive in 
this field than either the transport authorities 
or the public warehousing companies. 


INTRODUCTION OF PALLETISATION 


In the United Kingdom, after the war, 
when we re-examined our distribution 
methods“in Unilever, we decided to exploit 
this new system of handling wherever pos- 
sible, and to replace those main depots which 
could not be adapted to use it. The new 
depots have been sited at nodal points in the 
consuming areas where they can be served 
by both road and rail and in some cases by 
water as well. They are constructed without 
pillars so as to give a clear floor space and 
to allow a stacking height of sixteen feet. 
This simplified form of construction and the 
fact that pallets use more air space and less 
floor space (involving a 30 per cent saving of 
ground area) has meant a consequential 
saving of some 40 per cent in the cost of 
warehouse construction. At the same time 
the introduction of palletisation has reduced 
warehouse labour costs by 60 per cent. In 
one of our new depots it now takes only 
0.44 man-hours for each ton moved, whereas 
under the old system it took 1.22 man-hours. 
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Six of these new depots have already 
built ; a further nine are in the process of 
construction and sites for seven more ara 
being sought. Their individual cost varia. 
from £85,000 to £300,000, but the amoun. 
invested show a good return. In one depot, 
which cost £200,000 to build, we 
reduced our handling and storage 
£21,000 a year—indicating an equivalen; 
yield of over 10 per cent on the investmen: 
These economies are typical of our experi. 
ence. In our Swiss factories, for exan 
palletisation has saved between 50 per 
and 65 per cent of the man-hours in hand 
and some 25 per cent of the storag: 
yielding an adequate return on the 
ment, 


been 


have 


costs by 











NEED FOR INCREASED SKILI 


The new handling methods not only reduce 
the physical labour in warehouse work but 
also require increased skill on the part of 
the employees. In the older depots the mai; 
quality required of the warehouseman wa 
physical strength. He needed little train 
or experience, so that his basic wage came 
within the labouring category. Now that a 
the fatiguing work of lifting and moving has 
been greatly reduced, we need more and mor 
warehousemen who are intelligent and h 
initiative ; they must acquire a skill and 
capable of looking after costly equipmen 
The emphasis is now on the quality of 
labour. 

The overall saving in handling costs is 
obviously greater where it is possible to load 
straight from the packing line on to pallets 
and then to transport them on the same 
pallets to depot and finally to wholesaler and 


retailer. In the United Kingdom the railways 
have already done much to take palletised 
loads and they now return pallets free of 


charge, as do certain continental railways 
Although we appreciate this service provided 
by the railways, the sending of large numbers 
of empty pallets across the country clearly 
offers scope for further economies. In this 
connection we have been interested in the 
successful experiment launched by the Swiss 
Federal Railways in 1950. With the co- 
operation of industrial and commercial 
undertakings, they instituted a Pallet Pool for 
standard-sized pallets and recently the road 
hauliers have joined it. Under this system, 
when traders dispatch loaded pallets they 
receive at the same time the same number of 
empty ones; thus any unnecessary move- 
ment of empty pallets is eliminated. 


The new methods of handling are equally 
effective in other sectors of our business. In 
one factory where output has been increasing, 
we have been able to halve the number of 
man-hours involved in handling, increase 
wages (because of the revaluation of jobs), 
and reduce handling costs from 7s. 8d. 4 
ton to 3s. 6d. The annual saving amounts 
to £20,000 compared with a capital outlay 
on fork-lift trucks and pallets of £24,000. A 
different example of the value of these 
mechanical methods is shown at another 
of our factories where a large increase in 
production has been achieved on a very 
restricted site. By extending the facilities ‘or 
handling without extending the site, we have 
been able to expand output from 149,000 tons 
a year to 490,000 tons. It involved a major 
operation of co-ordinating all three forms o! 
transport—rail, road and water. 


Another development of mechanised hand- 
ling is the new $5 million warehouse which 
we opened last year at our Hammond factory 
in the United States. The products coming 
from the packing lines are electronically 
sorted by brands, automatically stacked on 
to pallets and delivered either to the storage 
area or to the shipment bay without being 
touched by hand. This operation ws 
designed to economise in labour, to speed up 
delivery and to reduce damage to packages 
and products. 
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and automatic warehousing 








tisation 3 
a ae answers to all handling problems. 
There are, of course, other types of 
mechanised aids. But im any Case such 
vethods are only profitable if the volume of 
ae te handled is sufficiently large and if the 
Ber y in labour costs Offsets the capital out- 
iy for the equipment. And these conditions 
vary from country to country. For example, 


nited States a fork-lift truck pays for 
volf if it saves only 600 man-hours a year, 
~ reas in the Netherlands the annual saving 
sald have to be 3,400 man-hours. 
t, ol] this. I cannot stress too much the 
¥ of fostering good human rela- 
[he developments, which I have men- 
the full co-operation of 
| levels. It is still only team- 
kes these mechanical methods 
ffective. 
far I ignored the question of 
transport ts and location -of factories, 
because of secondary consideration as 
for as fil d products are concerned. We 
Gnd that provided adequate transport facili- 
res exist, the economies we can reap from 
large-scale production tend to be greater than 
ay saving we may achieve on this aspect of 
transport. Thus, we tend to concentrate 
production in single units. In Canada, 
which has an area of nearly 4 million square 
miles but a population density of only four 
to the square mile, we have concentrated our 
four regional factories into one national 
factory, and now, for instance, we send edible 
fats 2,700 miles from Toronto to Vancouver. 
Much of this, incidentally, goes by road 
vehicles for speedier transit and they use the 
better United States highways for part of 


the journey. 
RAIL, ROAD AND WATER COMPARISONS 


Another problem confronting industry is 
that the relationships between rates for rail, 
road and water are constantly subject to 
change. Thus a manufacturer is compelled 
to equip himself to be able to use any one, 
or any combination of the forms of trans- 
port as these changing circumstances dictate, 
[In almost every country of the world, inland 
transport has become a political issue for 
fiscal or other reasons. It is only in the 
exceptional case that transport rates are 
enurely governed by economic factors re- 
lating to transport. It is a healthy sign to 
see France and now the United Kingdom 
introducing railway charges schemes which 
are to some extent based on costs of opera- 
tion. But on the whole, transport is too 
much at the whim of domestic politics. We 
have recently witnessed an example of this 
in Germany, where railways are state-owned 
and road hauliers forbidden by law to give 
special concessions even on regular loads 
which can be transported at low cost. 
Because of this, German industry has been 
encouraged to invest in .large and often 
Specialised fleets of long-distance vehicles— 
indeed Germany is the only country where 
We operate such a fleet to serve our depots. 
But the German Government has now 
imposed a severe tax on such transport, and 
es the position for German industry has 
a of caplet ce The consequent 
the G Capital co d have been avoided if 
_ overnment had not substituted rigid 
regulations for economic pricing. 


Here, surely, is scope for close consultation 


at all levels between industry, commerce, the 
nansport authorities and the appropriate 
ea departments. ‘They can discuss 
we ¢ the most effective use of existing 
oamee 2m in transportation. A small 
ae of such fruitful co-operation 
ant _fecently in connection with our 
oan sears in France. Under a mutually 
= - a arrangement, whereby we made 
pa the railway depot system, the French 
a ys in turn were able to move a given 

8¢ of soap with 36 wagons a day, 


whereas under the old method of distribution 
this would have required 69 wagons a day. 
Close consultation can also help in the 
formulation of future plans and long-term 
developments. The British Government has 
recently sanctioned a £1,200 million invest- 
ment plan for railways which will cover 15 
years, and some £150 million for roads over 
the next four years. Other plans are in the 
making on the Continent and elsewhere. 
Since industry will be the chief user of both 
these means of transport and must bear the 
reflected cost of such investments, it should 
surely be consulted as to how the money can 
best be used in the national interest. 

I have tried to show you how in Unilever 
we handle this transport problem in different 
countries. We have found that we must not 
be tied to any one form or method of trans- 
port either in thought or in fact. We must 
be flexible and ready to put new ideas into 
practice. The intelligent use of transport 
depends in the end on men. The transport 
officer no less than the factory manager must 
be trained to be supple in ideas and in opera- 
uuion. He must have imagination, brains and 
a comprehensive knowledge of his subject. 
He must be able to seize opportunities as 
they arise—and indeed anticipate them—and 
he must be able to adapt himself quickly and 
effectively to changing conditions. Transport 
men of this calibre can help not only industry 
but also the transport undertakings them- 
selves. We have also found it advantageous 
to appoint transport advisers in London and 
Rotterdam, whose task is to study transport 
problems, to co-ordinate policy and to 
stimulate the consideration and application 
of new ideas relating to transport, in its 
widest sense, throughout our organisation. 


It is strange that the world of transport, 
which should be one of mobility, is to a 
certain extent characterised by a rigidity of 
outlook and policy. In the main the origin 
of this rigidity is the unwillingness of the 
older forms of transport to accept the conse- 
quences of technological change and to meet 
the changing demands of industry. This 
tendency applies to management, labour and 
governments. It does not exist everywhere, 
and I have already given several examples of 
laudable awareness on the part of transport 
authorities. But it is, I fear, still strongly 
embedded in many countries. It appears not 
infrequently nowadays under the guise of 
national or international co-ordination. Inso- 
far as this means a more efficient use of all 
forms of transport, we welcome it. But where 
it is used as a means of resisting progress by 
the imposition of undue restrictions, it can 
only be condemned. Too often, even the 
trade unions have resisted labour-saving 
methods or have applied practices that vitiate 
their effects, while some authorities still main- 
tain a bureaucratic approach to the economic 
problems of transport. Managements are 
often reluctant to admit that the economic 
life of rolling stock, equipment or track may 
have come to an end long before they have 
become technically obsolete. The whole idea 
of economic obsolescence is unwelcome to 
them. The airway companies have already 
learnt the lesson of writing off aircraft costing 
millions of pounds after only a few years 
of use. It is true that the railways have 
suffered from fiscal restraint and legal obliga- 
tions, and in certain periods of their history 
they have been subjected to unfair competi- 
tion. But now that governments are com- 
mitted to full employment in an era of 
expanding production, the opportunity surely 
exists for labour, management and officialdom 
to do away with all the remnants of the old 
defensive attitude and to adjust themselves 
with open minds to the requirements not only 
of today but of tomorrow as well. Transport 
undertakings who do this will, I believe, be 
able to give a better service to their custo- 
mers, offer. more attractive jobs to their staffs, 
reduce their operating costs, and still show 
an adequate return on capital invested. The 
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general lesson we have learnt from our own 
experience is that in transport as in industry 
a dynamic outlook is vital. 


The Chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the Report and Accounts for the 
year 1954. 


Sir Herbert Davis, Vice-Chairnian, 
seconded the resolution and it was carried 
unanimously. 


The proposed final dividend of 9} per cent 
on the Ordinary Stock and a dividend of 6 
per cent on the Deferred Stock payable on 
June 9, 1955, were approved, the retiring 
Directors were re-appointed and _ the 
remuneration of the Auditors, Messrs Cooper 
Brothers & Co. and Messrs Price Water- 
house & Co., who had been re-appointed 
under the provisions of the Companies Act, 
1948, was fixed. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, Directors, and all 
employees. 


UNILEVER N.Y. 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Members of Unilever N.V.. was held on 
May 26th at Museumpark, Rotterdam. Mr P. 
Rykens presided and made a speech in similar 
terms to that delivered by Sir Geoffrey 
Heyworth at the Annual Meeting of Uni- 
lever Limited, reported above. 


The Report and Accounts for the year 1954 
were adopted. The proposed final dividend 
of 8} per cent (being the equivalent of the 
final dividend for the same year to be paid 
by Unilever Limited to its Ordinary Stock- 
holders calculated in accordance with the 
provisions of the Equalisation Agreement) 
was approved, the retiring Directors were 
re-appointed and the Auditors, Messrs Price 
Waterhouse & Co. and Messrs Cooper 
Brothers & Co., were re-appointed. 


YORKSHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


RECORD PREMIUM INCOME 


The annual general meeting of - the 
Yorkshire Insurance Company Limited 
was held on May 24th at York. 
Lord Middleton, MC, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: I may sum- 
marise the year’s results by saying that in the 
Life, Fire and Accident Accounts, premium 
income has reached a record level, our over- 
all income having risen by over £2 million, 
an increase of no less than 10 per cent, and 
our General Reserves and departmental funds 
have increased by nearly £5 million. 


The Life Department has had an excellent 
year, 8,457 new policies having been issued 
for Sums Assured totalling over £20 million, 
a new landmark for the Company. 


Fire Account: The Fire premium income 
for the year—{£4,261,000—shows an increase 
over the preceding year of approximately 
£92,000 and we are able to transfer £383,488 
to the Profit and Loss Account. 


Accident and General Account: The 
aggregate premium income of which rose 
during: the year by over £539,000 to 
£7,932,000 and we have been able to carry 
£263,424 to Profit and Loss Account. 


Marine Account: Our Marine premiums 
totalling over £1,848,000 show a small! reduc- 
tion on the previous year. We have 
transferred £150,000 to Profit and Loss 
Account and have left in the Fund over 
£3,266,000, representing 176 per cent of the 
current year’s income. The Directors recom- 
mend the dividend be increased to 19s. 6d. 
per £1 of paid-up capital. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE WHITEHEAD IRON AND STEEL COMPANY 


A SATISFACTORY TRADING YEAR 


PLANTS FULLY OCCUPIED—BRISK DEMAND UNABATED 


REVIEW OF COMPANY’S HALF-CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


MR G. H. LATHAM ON RETURN TO PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


The forty-cighth annual general meeting 
of The Whitehead Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, was held on May 23rd at the West- 
gate Hotel, Newport, Mon. 


Mr G. H. Latham, LLD, JP (chairman 
and managing director), who presided, said: 
When the company was absorbed into the 
nationalised iron and steel industry in 195] 
we had approximately 1,800 shareholders. 
The company was returned to private owner- 
ship in February of this year. As you know, 
the issue of the ordinary shares was an over- 
whelming success and becarise of the 
enormous amount of work involved there 
has been insufficient time to analyse fully 
the new share register, but it is interesting 
to reveal that we now have no less than 
5,800 shareholders. This can be taken as a 
fair measure of the present day interest in 
our activities, 


REVIEW OF COMPANY’S HISTORY 


I recollect on a previous occasion, many 
years ago, I gave a brief history of the 
company to the shareholders on our register 
at that time, but I think it might be appro- 
priate to repeat some of this information for 
the benefit of our new shareholders. 


The original private company was formed 
in 1903 by the late chairman, Mr L. D. 
Whitehead, who purchased at scrap value an 
old discarded mill at Tredegar. 


The mill was rebuilt and made serviceable 
and the first products were iron bars, rolled 
from discarded wagon axles. As some indi- 
cation of the size of the company it is 
interesting to note that when I joined Mr 
L. D. Whitehead in 1905 the total number 
of employees was only about a dozen. 


In 1906 Mr L. D. Whitehead went to 
America and bought a semi-continuous roll- 
ing mill, which was a duplicate of one of 
the very few continuous rolling mills then 
operating in the USA. We found the greatest 
difficulty in raising money to finance the 
project because at that time those engaged 
in the industry were opposed to the new 
method of continuous rolling, which was 
frequently described as “ impossible.” How- 
ever, the mill was started up in 1907, but 
our teething troubles were so great that by 
1909 we had completely depleted our 
meagre financial resources. 


TEETHING TROUBLES OVERCOME 


It must be remembered, at that time, no 
one in the country knew anything at all of 
the process of continuous rolling. The com- 
pany was forced to import a few skilled 
technicians from America to help start the 
plant; but the cost was more than the 
company was able to meet. It is the sort of 
thing that has happened many tumes before 
to pioneers and will doubtless happen many 
times in the future. The situation was saved 
by taking boys from school and training 
them from the beginning to do the various 
jobs in the plant. Theoretically, there was 
an alternative: to train existing operatives 
in the new methods. Bur in practice, men 
who had been performing jobs for a lifetime 


in the same way, were too wedded to old- 
fashioned methods to accept revolutionary 
changes. This devotion to the familiar is a 
human failing and one to be reckoned with 
in the larger sphere of general industrial 
re-equipment. It was only by dogged per- 
severance and hard work that we succeeded 
after three years in getting the plant going. 


LONG EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


The next significant date in the develop- 
ment of the undertaking was 1922, when the 
continuous strip mill at Newport was brought 
into operation. The site was acquired in 
1913, but construction could not be com- 
menced until the end of 1918, after the 
first world war. Benefiting from previous 
experience we took only three months to 
get this. mill running satisfactorily, but 
unfortunately, the company encountered 
another difficulty. 


This time it was the consumers who proved 
conservative They had been used to taking 
our finished material in straight lengths as 
produced in all contemporary mills; whereas 
the production of our new mill was wholly in 
coils of one long continuous length. The 
company was in fact forced to start an inten- 
sive campaign with the object of popularis- 
ing the new product and it even had to show 
customers how better production could be 
obtained on automatic machines by feeding 
them from a coil of one long continuous 
length of steel strip, instead of in straight 
lengths of from 10 to 20 feet. 


The educational process was a long one 
and, meantime, the mill could not be run 
full time. This forced us to attempt, with 
some success, to turn these grave difficulties 
into positive advantage by constructing the 
finishing end of an auxiliary mill, in which 
the hot metal from the first half of the strip 
mill was turned into small round, square and 
flat bars, thus giving the company entry into 
a new market. Again with the object of 
helping to utilise coiled strip, it was decided 
in 1925 to put in the first 16 Robertson cold 
rolling mills. 


SUCCESS OF COMPANY’S PIONEER WORK 


It was pleasing to record that your com- 
pany introduced continuous rolling into this 
country and also that the many continuous 
plants now erected all over the world have 
benefited from our pioneer work which was 
carried out in close collaboration with the 
Morgan Construction Company of America 
who designed the plant and with whom we 
have maintained the closest co-operation, on 
a basis which proved to be of mutual advan- 
tage when we constructed subsequent con- 
tinuous bar and strip mills in our present 
works at Newport. From this very modest 
beginning your works has been developed into 
a very efficient plant which compares favour- 
ably with any similar plant in this country 
or indeed in any part of the world. 

There is littke wonder, therefore, that I 
joined my many colleagues in the steel 
industry in vigorously resisting nationalisa- 
tion of our great industry, particularly as 
those in favour of nationalisation claimed that 


in privately owned plants there was a lack of 
initiative and enterprise ! 


CONCENTRATION OF PLANI 


The first semi-continuous mil! together 
with the merchant bar mills were operated 
successfully at Tredegar until 1931. These 
were then closed down, primarily because of 
the closure of the Ebbw Vale works which 
had been supplying the company with raw 
material. An immense saving in transport 
was achieved by the transfer of this plant 
from Tredegar alongside a new and more 
modern continuous hoop and strip mil! which 
by this time was operating at our Newport 
works. This concentration of our plant 
proved to be even more successful than was 
at first contemplated and resulted in a con- 
siderable financial saving. 


The company’s main plant at Courtybella 
Works, Newport, is very favourably placed, 
being on the seaboard. This makes it ex- 
tremely economical to receive al! raw 
materials by rail or sea and, at the same time, 
enables us to make our full contribution to 
the export trade. Shipment to al! parts of 
the world can be made through the port of 
Newport, which provides adequate deep- 
water accommodation for both inwards and 
outwards traffic. 


FIFTY YEARS’ PROGRESS 


I think the following figures will be of 
interest as an indication of the progress which 
the company has made during the past filly 
years: 

1904 1929 1954 


£ £ 
Fixed assets ...... 1,109 371,002 1,281,453 
Investment in sub- 
sidiary companies 17,450 1,102,688 


Investment in asso- 
ciated company . esp 50,000 
Current assets..... 6,921 








214,046 3,797,278 
8,030 602,498 6,251,429 

Less Current liabili- 
tee. tides es 4,614 296,232 2,098,625 
3,416 306,266 4,152,304 

Deduct Future taxa- 

tion peeeceeoesce 439 $2 
Net assets ........ 3,416 306,266 3,695,222 


——— 





ACQUISITIONS AND DEVELOPMEN!S 


In 1925 your company acquired the wire 
mills, then owned by J. C. Hill & Company, 
Limited, Cwmbran, which incorporated a hot 
galvanising plant. It was at this works that 
the first electro-galvanising plant was de- 
veloped, which proved to be an improvement 
on the hot dip process. In these very ¢a‘ly 
days we developed electro-deposition of zinc 
and tin coatings, which, as you know, has 
been emulated by even the most modern 
plants and has become standard practice not 
only in this country, but more particularly '" 
the USA and on the continent of Europe. 

In 1933, in order to utilise the substantial 


frechold land attached to the wire works, we 
established at Cwmbran the Llandowlais 
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Brick Works, which has proved to be a very 


valuable jsset and is now producing over 
300,000 quality bricks each week. 

In the carly 1930s the demand for highly 
fnished cold rolled steel products for indus- 


vriee euch as the automobile, motor and pedal 
cycle, furniture and others, increased rapidly $ 
-onseguentiy, your company turned its atten- 
son to the installation of modern equipment 
for producing this type of material with a 
superiot sh and a high degree of accuracy 
vhich had not been previously achieved in 
his This project was so successful 
that your company became, not only a well- 
known source of supply for hot rolled pro- 
duc ilso suppliers of highly finished 
cold 1 teel. 

Sir ve installed the first two-high cold 
redi mills, the technique of cold rolling 
‘mproved, and in 1936 we installed one of 
the first four-high reversing mills, In the 
same vear we were pioneers in developing an 
electric annealing plant, which was to act 
as complementary equipment to an additional 
number of temper mills we erected at that 
tume 

In 1939 we supplemented our existing cold 
reduction plant by the installation of a four- 
stand iem continuous mill, and again in 
1943 we put in an additional reversing mill 
and a three-stand tandem mill, which had 
the effect of substantially increasing our out- 
put of cold-rolled material. We have since 
installed an additional four-high four-stand 


mill, which has still further increased 


Your company also operates a modern 
for bright drawn bars with a capacity 
) tons per week. 


A VERY EFFICIENT UNIT 


In 1938 the company acquired the engi- 
neering and foundry business of W. A. Baker 


& Company Limited, Westgate Works, New- 
port. The object was to utilise this new 
works for the maintenance of our substantial 
plant at Newport. It was a convenient source 
of supply for ferrous and non-ferrous castings 
and at the same time Bakers used a consider- 
able tonnage of our finished products as their 


raw materials. The modernisation of these 


works was completed in 1946 and it is now a 
very efficient unit capable of dealing with 
hght and medium engineering, high class 
castings in electric steel (high-frequency and 
basic-arc), cast-iron, ete. Highly alloyed 


+ 1 
steels, 


such as corrosion and heat-resisting 
ire a speciality. 

This subsidiary company has a very 
pleasant association with The Black Clawson 


} 
steeis, 


Company of America through its British 
company, The Black Clawson International, 
Limited, which provides for the manufacture 
of modern paper-making and paper-board 
machinery, absorbing the major part of the 
output of our very substantial engineering 
shops 

Fifty per cent of the share capital of 
Godins “The Rollers of Steel Sections ” 
Limited was acquired in 1940 and the 
remaining SO. per cent in 1948. This 
company specialises in the production of 
= ‘ormed sections, ferrous and non- 
Crrous 

FLATURES OF YEAR’S TRADING 

Fo ‘unk now might be an appropriate time 
or me to draw the attention of our share- 
paiders ‘o the salient features of our trading 
as . © year ended October 2, 1954. The 


annual report and statement of accounts is 

already in your hands. 

Posten. . the earlier part of the year 1954 
ere were distinct signs of a recession in the 

trades consuming the output of our various 


plants, but this proved to be of a temporary 


nature and towards the end of the year the 
demand for our products increased very sub- 
stantially so that the final turnover for the 
year was 12.5 per cent greater than the turn- 
over for 1953. The increase in the trading 
profit of the holding company was very satis- 
factory as it represented an increase of 28.2 
per cent over the corresponding figure for 
the previous year. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows that the group trading profit for the 
year ended October 2, 1954, was £954,520 
an increase of £182,377 (23.6 per cent) com- 
pared with the previous year. 


After making full provision for taxation 
and depreciation the net profit of £390,943 
attributable to the holding company is 
£56,689 more than the corresponding ‘igure 
for last year. The dividends paid and recom- 
mended (less income tax) absorb £120,455 
and after crediting the surplus brought for- 
ward from the year 1953/54, amounting to 
£76,232, the surplus available at October 2, 
1954, was £346,720. Of this amount 
£175,000 has been allocated to general 
reserve and £100,000 to the reserve for in- 
creased cost of replacement of fixed assets, 
leaving a balance of £71,720 to be carried 
forward. 


The latter allocation re-establishes the 
policy we adopted prior to nationalisation 
We still feel that it is desirable and necessary 
to allocate a. reasonable proportion of the 


‘profits to this reserve each year. 


The total amount distributed in dividend, 
viz. £120,455, represents 30.8 per cent of the 
profit available to the holding company so 
that 69.2 per cent is retained in the business. 
I think shareholders will be. interested in 
the following analyses of the trading results 
for the year under review. 


ANALYSIS OF GROUP TRADING RESULTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 2nd OCT., 1954 


To % of 
nearest total 
£'000 income 
Purchases of raw materials 8,897 74-0 
Wages and salaries....... 1,130 9-4 
Works and administration 
CRONIN dis s Sba058 868 7-2 
Depreciation ..........6. 144 1-2 
SOMME 23 6 dann coe cactes 522 4-4 
Distributed to shareholders 
Os RTE er eo ee 120 1-0 
Retained in business ..... 338 2°8 
Total income....... ee 12,019 100-0 


ANALYSIS PER {1 OF INCOME 


s. d. 
Purchase of raw materials ......... 14 10 
Wages and salaries... ....5..%..... 1 10 
Works and administration expenses. i.5 
SERED Fa pVinncksdassettuces 3 
NE a vc ox sb eb ont ie ous 62 cas ll 
Distributed to shareholders (net) ... 2 
Retained in business ............. 2 7 

20 0 





The book value of the net assets of the 
holding company as at October 2, 1954, was 
£3,693,222, as compared with £3,415,570 for 
the previous year. 


I would like to call your attention to the 
capital re-organisation of your company, 
which is referred to in the directors’ report, 
on_ page 4 of the annual report and statement 
of accounts. 


You will see «that whereas the capital of 
the company when we were nationalised in 
1951 was £783,835 of ordinary stock, the 
capital re-organisation now provides for 
an increased issued share capital of 
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£1,250,000 together with loan capital of 
a similar amount. We felt that the 
remaining transitional figures given in the 
directors’ report would also be interesting to 
shareholders. 


THE OUTLOOK 


During the year under review the whole 
of the company’s plants have been fully 
occupied, and there is no reason to believe 
this happy state of affairs will not continue 
throughout the present year. 


We have been fortunate in raw material 
supplies being adequate to enable our rolling 
mills to operate at full time, although sup- 
plies have been scarcely adequate to enable 
us to operate the plant to the fullest advan- 
tage. If we could obtain adequate supplies 
of semi-finished steel to meet our full re- 
quirements, we could contribute an increased 
output in small sections and sizes which are 
in such great demand today, without any 
increase in our labour force. 


Generally speaking, the brisk demand for 
all our products seems to be unabated, and 
there is every reason to believe that the whole 
of our production during the next twelve 
months will be readily absorbed by the con- 
suming industries. 


In conclusion, I should like to pay tribute 
to the enthusiasm and loyalty of all our staff 
and employees who have contributed to the 
satisfactory results I am able to report. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and 
the dividend recommendation approved. 


The retiring directors, Dr Brynmor Jones 
and Mr G. I. Rushton, were re-elected and 
the other formal business duly transacted. 


BRITISH ROPES 


PROFITS MAINTAINED 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
British Ropes Limited was held on May 25th 
in London. 


Mr Herbert Smith, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The Group 
Trading profits follow very closely the results 
recorded for the two previous years, the 
amount of £1,904,000 for 1954 comparing 
with £1,830,000 for 1953, and £1,868,000 for 
1952. 


The total capital and revenue reserves of 
the Group, excluding Amounts set aside, 
aggregated approximately £4,216,000 at 
December 31, 1954, an increase of £1,064,000 
as compared with the previous year, and these 
reserves are now in total not far short of 
the Issued Preference and Ordinary Capitals 
of £4,295,000. 


During 1954 the demand for wire increased 
considerably and this trend continues. 


Sales of Wire Rope in the Home market 
continue at a fairly steady level as regards 
total tonnage, but there have. been marked 
changes in the demand for the different 
types of rope which have meant considerable 
changes and alterations to plant. 


The demand for our various fibre products 

remains steady with an increasing sale of 
Baler. Twine, and with the continual increase 
in the use of Baling Machines a greater 
quantity is likely to be used, and our sales 
should increase. Our twines for Agricultural 
purposes are sold as “ Red Star” brand, and 
have a reputation for quality of which we are 
proud. 
The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 11 per cent on the Ordinary Stock 
(making 15 per cent for the year) was 
approved. 
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CADBURY BROTHERS LIMITED 


GROUP SALES TOTAL £724 MILLION 


TRADITIONAL POLICY OF DOWNWARD PRICE ADJUSTMENT 


EFFORTS TO STIMULATE WORLD PRODUCTION OF COCOA 


MR L, J. CADBURY ON FIRST YEAR OF TRADING FREEDOM 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Cadbury Brothers Limited will be 
held on June 13, 1955, at Bournville, 


Birmingham. 

The following is 
chairman, Mr L. 
been circulated 
accounts : 


the statement by the 
J. Cadbury, which has 
with the report and 


I am sending my Chairman’s statement 
with the firm’s accounts this year. I hope 
that having them both together will be more 
convenient to shareholders than having them 
separated as in the past by a period of three 
weeks. An illustrated brochure is also being 
sent out, which deals particularly with our 


overseas interests and how our develop- 
ment programme is being paid for. I 
will therefore begin this statement by 


dealing with the Company’s financial affairs 
for 1954, 

It will be seen from the Cadbury Brothers 
Limited accounts that its sales and those of 
its subsidiaries at home and abroad rose 
from £594 million to £70 million. If the 
sales of the other subsidiaries of our parent 
Company, the British Cocoa and Chocolate 
Company, are added, they total £72} million. 
After allowing for depreciation, etc, and 
taxation, we are left with a Consolidated 
Profit of £34 million. We are transferring 
£2 million of this to our general reserves 
and retaining £650,000 in our subsidiaries. 
The sheet enclosed with the accounts shows 
diagrammatically more details of these 
overall figures. 


The increased turnover of the group and 
the high price of cocoa have required more 
money to finance the business. “ Stock” is 
up by £10 million; “Debtors” by £14 
million. On the other side, in addition to 
substantial sums ploughed back, there are 
increases in our “ Acceptance Credits ” and 
“Balances due to Bankers.” Since the date 
of these accounts we have been able to 
negotiate a £3 million Unsecured Loan as 
from February Ist for ten years at 4 per 
cent. 


FIRST COMPLETE YEAR OF TRADING 
FREEDOM 


Looking at 1954 from a trading point of 
view, it 1s a remarkable fact that it was 
the first complete year of freedom from 
restriction that our industry has had since 
1938. 

Going back still further over the last forty 
years, we have for nineteen of them operated 
under the restriction of war conditions or 
postwar controls. If we take into account 
that we still had to ration our customers 
after the first World War for several years, 
nineteen becomes twenty-four. 


However, it now really does look as though 
the fifteen years’ seller’s market is coming 
to an end and that before 1955 is out it will 
be the consumer who will be calling the 
tune. If so, we shall have to deal with such 
once familiar problems as more seasonability, 
the unpredictable vagaries of the market, 
the desire for multiplication of lines and 
packings. We have already experienced in 
our overseas companies the rapidity with 


which a seller’s market can turn into a 
buyer’s, and the long spell of comparatively 
easy trading our industry has enjoyed may 
be coming to an end during 1955. 


GROWTH IN CADBURY 
SALES 


Turning to Cadbury sales, they showed a 
tonnage increase of nearly 16 per cent. 
Bournville Cocoa, Bourn-vita and Drinking 
Chocolate all showed satisfactory increases. 
Sales of Quick-Mix Drinking Chocolate in 
particular were so successful that they out- 
stripped our supplies, a situation which 
should be corrected by the installation of 
further plant in time for next winter. The 
heaviest section of our sales is, of course, 
in Moulded Chocolate. Here 1954 saw the 
end of “ Blended,” a line that fulfilled a very 
useful purpose during all the years when 
full-cream Milk Chocolate was severely cut. 
With the remarkable increase in supplies 
of home liquid milk our production of 
Cadbury’s Dairy Milk Chocolate has 
been so. stepped up that during the last 
few weeks we have been able to put it 
on freer sale. 


Despite the increase of output mentioned 
above, we had nevertheless to ration all our 
more important lines during 1954. We could 
have pushed up our production a little 
further if we had been able to recruit more 
labour ; but with a local unempléyment rate 
of .5 per cent (the lowest in the country), 
this was not possible. Even if we had been 
fully staffed we could not have done 
much more as our buildings and plant 
were being used very nearly to their 
maximum capacity. 

Under these circumstances we are very 
glad we decided some years ago to build a 
new factory in an entirely fresh area, at 
Moreton in the Wirral Peninsula. Here 
labour is more available. We have ample 
space and have been able to put up a plant 
designed from scratch to suit the most 
efficient production of the lines we have 
decided to make there. Moreton made a 
useful contribution to our output last year 
and we hope this year to be employing over 
1,000 people on well-mechanised layouts, 
We have started to duplicate our original 
buildings and have plans for still further 
development in this new and expanding 
industrial community. We estimate it will 
cost £54 million to complete them. 


At Bournville we also have some extensive 
building schemes in hand. They are mainly, 
however, for rehousing certain departments 
of the works and enlarging sections that have 
got out of balance with the general scheme. 
It is not our policy to make any major 
increase in the overall size of the fac- 
tory. We believe we are a big enough 


single unit under the circumstances that 
exist in this area. 


The increasing tonnage with which we 
have to deal has put a great strain on our 
distribution system. We have therefore pur- 
chased or are negotiating new sites for rail- 
head distribution depots at Glasgow, Leeds, 
Gateshead, Cambridge and Exeter, extensions 
are in hand at West Hampstead and Cardiff, 





while a completely new depot is going ahead 
in Belfast. 


COCOA PRICES 


Of our raw material supplies, cocoa has 
of course been our main preoccupation 


Nineteen fifty-four was a year of extremely 
high cocoa prices and violent fluctuations 


Various reasons have been given for these 
happenings, such as British African cocoa 
being in the hands of a single seller. Cer- 
tainly the single seller has not produced that 
steadiness of price that some of us were led 
to expect, but fundamentally the trouble has 
been a slight fall in world production and a 
rise in world consumption in 1953 and 1954. 
Thus stocks declined, and there was no 
buffer to take the shock. 


Prices began to increase back in March, 
1953, when cocoa was £235 a ton; by 
December that year it was £365 ; in the New 
Year it reached £470, and panic buying in 
the summer caused a peak of £550. Forward 
sale of the 1954-55 crop thus started in July 
at £500, 


Fortunately, the good May-June crop in 
Brazil and devaluation of her currency eased 
the situation, and in September the market 
was favourably impressed with the first 
official estimate of the new African crop, 
an estimate which unluckily in the event 
proved too optimistic. In addition America 
was not an active buyer of African cocoa, 
and it seems likely that her consumption will 
be reduced by 10 per cent over the year 
All these factors combined made the supply 
position easier as the season progressed, and 
it finished with the price down to £300 
a ton. 


The average price at which we have 
bought is above that figure. This was in- 
evitable. To meet our needs at home and 
overseas we have to buy a substantial pro- 
portion of the African crop as it is marketed 
by the Board to give us the cover we 
want for the rest of the year. We cannot, 
therefore, postpone our purchases to the 
end of the season on a gamble that 
we shall be buying at the bottom of a 
falling market. 


DOWNWARD ADJUSTMENT IN PRICES 


As it is, we now know the cost of our 
cocoa for the rest of the year, and have 
recently been able to make some downward 
adjustment in prices of Bournville chocolate 
and one or two other packings. This Is our 
traditional policy. It will not be possible to 
decide whether any further cuts can be made 
until we see how the cocoa market 15 
behaving next winter. 


We are still doing all we can to stimulate 
world production. A buying agency has 
been started in the Cameroons, and a dele 
gation went to Brazil in May and June last 
year. Potential cocoa-growing areas in the 
South Pacific have been visited, and the 
Malayan venture continues. It still remains 
that the quickest way to obtain an immediate 
increase is the elimination of pests and dis- 
eases in the large producing countries of 
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West Africa. An encouraging start in spray- 
ing against Black Pod disease has taken place 
this season in Nigeria, and the Gold Coast’s 
“ { campaign against Capsid, long 


‘termined aign | 
ren as it is, if it is successful, can put 
on entirely new complexion on their ex- 


‘ions. Cutting-out remains the only 


Tad of controlling Swollen Shoot and 
os + 40 million trees have been cut out 


for 
i 


so 


COCOA’S IMPORTANCE IN GOLD COAST 
ECONOMY 


Ry virtue of its great importance to the 
economy of the country, cocoa plays a very 
large part in Gold Coast politics. Mr 

the Minister of Finance, in his 


had} 
Gbeaeman, 


recent Budget speech emphasised the de- 
pendence of the Government on the revenue 


‘t derived from the cocoa export duty, likely 


to be year £40 million, which is of 
course additional to the profit retained by 
the Cocoa Marketing Board. 


The revenue from the export duty is usgd 
for the country as a whole, but this season 
over half the cocoa came from the farmers 
in Ashanti and this has been the cause of a 
political agitation. A new party has thus 
emerged which wants less control from Accra 
and which may cause trouble for Dr 
Nkrumah ; after all the Gold Coast as a 
political entity is little more than fifty years 
old. With a reduction in price and high 
export duties, the Government must consider 
whether they are not taking too much of 
the revenue and leaving too little for the 
It is in their interest as well as 
in that of the cocoa manufacturers to main- 
lain every effort to increase their output, 
which will never be accomplished unless the 
farmer is satisfied that he is getting a square 
deal. 


farmer 


We made a small trading loss on our 
BWA agencies, but continue to “believe that 
the presence of our organisation there has a 
stabilising influence that is well worth the 
effort it involves. 


Sponsored by this firm, Messrs Longman 
published in March a technical book on 
growing cocoa by Mr Urquhart. It will be 
of great value to those engaged in the prac- 
tical side of the business. The first edition 
was immediately sold out, and it is now being 
reprinted. 


MILK IN GREATER ABUNDANCE 


On April 1, 1954, as a result of the 
Government’s general policy of decontrol, 
the Milk Marketing Board had returned to 
them from the Ministry of Food the market- 
ing powers that were suspended soon after 
the outbreak of war in 1939, Following this, 
We began to receive milk in greater abund- 
ance and at lower cost. 


Our milk intake for the year in England 
and Wales was up by 8 million gallons. This 
was due to a general increase in milk pro- 
duction among our farms and to the extra 
intake at Llangefni, the milk depot in 
Anglesey we bought from the Milk Market- 
ing Board in February last year. The relative 
remoteness of this new area from the 
liquid milk market is an asset from the 
int of view of the manufacturer, and it 


ld ¢ se e 
should form a useful addition to our milk 
resources. 


_A better stock position as well as the 
oe ed supplies and lower price of milk in 
‘Ss country caused us to halve production at 


“emai our milk factory in Southern 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Overseas, our Joint Cadb 
: ury-Fry Export 
Pshartment sold nearly 11,000 <. worth 
‘S million, an increase of 37 per cent and 





33 per cent respectively over 1953, These 
figures represent over half the country’s total 
export of cocoa, chocolate and chocolate 
confectionery. 


The biggest item in this increase has been 
the resumption of USA cocoa contracts at 
over £4 million ; our dollar sales also include 
large shipments of block chocolate to the 
USA and of assortments and biscuits to 
Canada. 


We have had considerable success in 
increasing our cocoa trade, loose and pro- 
prietary, on the Continent. In Germany, 
where we are faced with a severe tariff 
barrier, we are experimenting with having 
our goods made for us under contract 
by a local firm, to whom we supply the 
beans. 


At our overseas factories, Australia and 
Canada showed substantial increases in out- 
put of 6 and 8 per cent respectively. In 
South Africa sales by weight have remained 
level, but those of New Zealand and Eire 
have fallen. 


We have considerable building programmes 
overseas, particularly in Canada and Eire. 


ORIENT STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


STEPS TO ATTRACT NEW TRAFFIC 


At the fifty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Orient Steam Navigation Company, 
Limited, held in London on May 23rd, Mr 
A. I. Anderson, the chairman, said that the 
operating profit, after making a transfer to 
contingency reserve and provision for depre- 
ciation, amounted to £679,954. While this 
showed an improvement over last year—due 
mainly to the first half-year’s working of 
Orsova, the exceptionally good results of 
the first two Pacific voyages and the effect of 
the fare increases introduced in February, 
1954—the amount set aside for depreciation, 
though adequate on the basis of first cost, 
was a long way short of that required for 
replacement. 


Reviewing the operation of the company’s 
fleet, Mr: Anderson said that the initial 
response to the new Pacific Service had been 
sufficient to warrant the planning of subse- 
quent sailings at approximately two monthly 
intervals. He hoped that this would en- 
courage more tourist traffic originating in 
North America to Australia and New Zea- 
land; but up-to-date hotel facilities were 
urgently needed in these two countries if their 
undoubted tourist appeal was to be exploited 
to the full. 


Traffic on both the Suez and Pacific routes 
followed a similar seasonal pattern and as a 
new experiment towards making the best 
possible use of the available tonnage, one 
outward and one homeward sailing between 
this country and Australia was this year being 
routed via the Panama Canal. Although the 
fares for these sailings via Panama had to be 
aboyt double those via Suez, the support 
already received from Australian passengers 
was a striking illustration of the attraction of 
a new route. 


The new cheap “ Boomerang” excursion 
ticket for travel between Australia and this 
country in the off-season had proved popular 
and appeared to be attracting new traffic. 


Mr Anderson said that the steady increase 
in costs experienced since the War still con- 
tinued, and it had only been possible to 
permit charges to lag behind them by de- 
vising new means of filling passenger berths 
which would otherwise have been empty. He 
emphasised, however, that there were limits 
to what could be done in this direction. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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BRITISH PAINTS 
(HOLDINGS) 


SALES MORE THAN MAINTAINED 


The twenty-fifth annual ordinary general 
meeting of British Paints (Holdings) Limited 
was held on May 24th at Newcastle upon 
Tyne, Mr J. W. Adamson (the chairman) 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 


Despite the abnormally bad weather during 
1954 sales have been more than maintained 
and after a moderate start the year improved 
and paint sales finished at a satisfactory level. 


_ A substantial increase was shown in sales 
in our raw materials division, where we pro- 
duce our own synthetic resins, pigments, dry 
colours and certain chemicals. The resin 
works had a record output and the target for 
this year, which has been set at a higher 
figure, will most likely be achieved since new 
and interesting materials are due to be 
produced there for the aircraft and plastic 
moulding trades by arrangement with two 
famous American firms whose products in 
these fields are first and foremost. 


From our plastics division where are pro- 
duced decorated wall boards and phenolic 
Sheets, we will be manufacturing a new 
decorated board for housing and the furni- 
ture trades, which is most attractive and 
resistant to heat. 


POPULARITY OF PAINT PRODUCTS 


Our paint products, some of which -are 
shown in colour in this year’s statement of 
accounts, continue to enjoy a popular demand 
and specimens of our advertising showing 
some of our brands are also shown. Our 
marine division continues to paint annually 
millions of tons of shipping throughout the 
world and with the consent of the owners 
and builders, to whom our thanks are due, 
we show photographs of some of the world’s 
newest tonnage coated with our “ Torpedo” 
brand marine paints. 


The company’s order books show cause for 
satisfaction and unless there is a deterioration 
in the international situation, a serious set- 
back in the country’s economy or a recession 
in trade, the outlook can be considered 
encouraging. Most of our overseas sub- 
sidiaries have also enjoyed their share of 
prosperity in 1954, and some of them show 
record sales and profits. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


Of the profit of the group, £800,226 taxa- 
tion takes £461,477. Dividend on preference 
and ordinary stock will absorb £122,100 and 
the carry forward is £829,407. 


It has again been decided to allocate a 
further £50,000 to overseas investmenis 
reserve and general reserves receive £79,518. 


Your directors have decided to pay a final 
dividend of 20 per cent, making 25 per cent 
less tax for 1954 on the ordinary stock. 


The total assets of the group amount to 
£5,627,216 while liabilities including the 
balance dividend appropriation and outside 
shareholders’ interest in subsidiaries amount 
to £1,828,664, share capital £1,468,997 ; 
reserves, the usual provision for income tax 
on the profit for the year, plus unappro- 
priated profit totalling £2,329,555, make up 
the net capital of £3,798,552 employed in the 
group. Current assets exceed current liabili- 
ties by £2,659,751. 


We have received the usual faithful and 
enthusiastic assistance from our staff and 
workpeople and they have again been 
rewarded with their annual share of profits 
bonus which amounts to approximately 
£56,000. The report was adopted. 
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A VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 
RECORD HOME AND EXPORT SALES 
MR W. ARNOLD INNES ON MERIT OF COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 


_ The Fifty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Cerebos Limited was held on May 25, 1955, 
at Cerebos House, London, N.W.10. 


Mr W. Arnold Innes, the Chairman, pre- 
sided. 

The following is his Review which has 
been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1954. 


I am happy to be able to report once again 
a very successful year’s trading. This has 
been achieved despite the steadily rising cost 
of labour, fuel, raw and packing materials. 


' ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDEND 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet with the 
comparative figures for the previous year 
clearly sets out the position of the Company 
and its Subsidiaries as at December 31, 1954, 
but a few comments thereon may be of 
interest to Stockholders. 


The value of the Fixed Assets of the Group 
in the form of Land, Buildings, Plant and 
Equipment after making full provision for 
depreciation, together with the Goodwill and 
‘Trade Investments items, now amounts to 
£3,217,210—an increase of £128,360 on last 
year’s figures. In the main this increase 
reflects the further expenditure on the 
Middlewich factory reconstruction and re- 
equipment programme during the year. 


Nett Current Assets at £1,390,627 have 
increased by £174,183. 


Reserves and Surplus, including the sum 
set aside out of profits in cover of Future 
Taxation, stand at £2,414,487—an increase of 
£302,718 over the previous year. It will be 
observed that the strong financial position 
of the Group has been well maintained. 


Capital Commitments at approximately 
£269,700 are slightly higher than the corre- 
sponding figure at December 31, 1953, and 
reflect the expenditure contemplated for the 
improvement of the plant, equipment and 
other facilities referred to later in this review. 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss State- 
ment includes for the first time the trading 
results of the Scott (Midlothian) Limited 
Group of Companies. The accounts of these 
Companies have been drawn up as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, and cover a period of sixteen 
months. 


Due to the incorporation of the combined 
trading results of the Scott Companies the 
nett Profit shown in the Consolidated Profit 
and Loss Statement of £630,718 is not com- 
parable with last year’s figure of £480,287. 

The nett Profit of the Group, with the 
amount brought forward from last year, 
makes a total of £927,336, out of which it 
is recommended to transfer £250,000 to 
General Reserve, leaving £677,336 available. 


Your Directors have decided that the 
results achieved justify their recommending 
the payment of a Final Dividend of 233 per 
cent (less tax), which, with the Interim Divi- 
dend of 6} per cent (less tax) paid in Novem- 
ber last, makes 30 per cent (less tax) for the 
year. This Dividend will absorb £330,000, 
leaving £347,336 to be carried forward. 


HOME SALES, MARKETING AND 
ADVERTISING 


I can again report that our 1954 sales, both 
in tonnage and sterling, exceeded those of 
any previous year. 


At probably no other time has the house- 
wife been so selective and discriminating in 
her purchases of household products; it is 
also probably true to state that at no other 
time has she been offered such a wide variety 
of foodstuffs. 

Under such conditions it is gratifying that 
the demand for our proprietary goods con- 
tinues to increase, with the result that we 
are adding daily to those millions of homes 
where Cerebos products are in daily use, 
In this way our fixed policy of manufacturing 
to the highest possible standard of quality 
at the most economic price has justified 
itself by the high opinion held by consumers 
throughout the country of our various brands. 


This discriminating demand has helped us 
to consolidate our increased share of business 
in the total market and to improve upon it 
during the year under review. Incidentally, 
during 1954 the relatively low retail price of 
our proprietary products has again remained 
unchanged—a factor which has won favour 
with all distributors and the millions they 
serve. 





Before passing on to other matters I would 
like to take this opportunity to express to 
our Trade friends our sincere thanks for the 
enthusiastic co-operation they have again 
extended to us. We hope to preserve indefi- 
nitely what is probably the happiest relation- 
ship existing between trader and manufac- 
turer, 


Our sincere thanks are also due to the 
numerous industrial firms who rely on us 
for their Bulk Salt requirements and whose 
support we have enjoyed for so many years. 
Salt is used in a considerable number of 
important industries and we shall continue 
to do our utmost to produce the most suitable 
grades to meet the varying demands made 
upon us. 


EXPORT AND OVERSEAS TRADE 


We have had another progressive year in 
the Export field, our sales for the period 
being once again an all time record although, 
in common with other exporters, we were 
badly hit by the serious dock strikes which 
occurred in the Autumn. As a result, we had 
a heavy carry over of orders at the end of the 
year. 


It is not generally realised that stoppages 
such as we have experienced have a lasting 
effect upon Export Trade in that, even after 
work is resumed, it is a-matter 6f some 
two or three months before ports return to 
normal and during that time supplies of our 
products become very scarce in many over- 
seas markets. Consumable goods which 
are not available obviously cannot be 
absorbed so that the final result is that we 
lose permanently a substantial volume of 
trade to local manufacturers and foreign com- 
petitors who naturally seize the opportunity 
to get their products substituted for ours. 


While it would be too optimistic to say that 
there is any very definite trend towards the 
easing of import restrictions, it is noteworthy 
that several countries have resumed the 
granting of permits for our products and this 
has helped considerably in building up the 
satisfactory annual turnover. There is, 
however, something about table salt which 
gives it an importance out of all relation to 
the value of the trade and causes schemes to 
be proposed requiring substantial capital 
investment merely for the purpose of refining 


locally a moderate quantity of prepacked table 
salt, which can be imported upon much more 
favourable terms. Many of these schemes 
collapse before they reach completion but 
others struggle on for a few years until jt 
becomes clearly apparent that they wil! never 
become self-supporting. 


As we fully realise the danger of rel; 
to an undue extent upon any one product, 
we are doing all in our power to broaden the 
basis of our overseas business and | am 
happy to say that today non-salt products 
represent a far larger proportion o! 
annual turnover than was the case in the past. 
The progress we are making with our « 
preprietary lines is particularly gratifying and 
I am convinced that there is still plenty of 
scope for the further expansion of this 
trade. 


Our Australian Company has had a 
cessful year, reporting increased profits from 


which an initial dividend has been received. 
Plans for the erection of a well-equipped 
modern factory proceed apace and building 


operations will shortly commence upon a 
site about twelve miles from the centre of 
the city of Melbourne. Town Planning per- 
mission has been granted and there is good 
reason to hope that the factory will be com- 
pleted and equipped by the end of the year. 
The new Works should enhance our prestige 
in Australia and will provide us with al! the 
facilities required for our manufacturing and 
distributing operations for some years to 
come. 


Before leaving the subject of Australia | 
would just like to say that Mr K. R. 
Clements, who has been associated with the 
Gravox business over a long period of years, 
has accepted the position of Deputy Chairman 
responsible for the executive control of the 
business. We regard ourselves fortunate in 
obtaining the benefit of Mr Clements’ ser- 
vices and are quite sure that our interests 
will be well cared for. 


Our Export business to Canada continues 
to progress but I am not satisfied that the 
time has arrived when we should consider 
any full scale programme of local production 
involving high capital expenditure. With its 
rapidly growing population and vast mineral 
wealth, this market appears to offer great 
scope to certain English manufacturers. I! 
should be borne in mind, however, that local 
industry is already highly developed and that 
the field in which we operate is well estab- 
lished and well protected. 


To conclude my remarks upon our overse1s 
trade I can only say that the progress we 
continue to make is a testimony to tie 
intrinsic merit of our products and the skill 
and enterprise shown by all connected with 
our organisation overseas. Unfortunately the 
future of the Export Trade, not only of this 
Company but of the country as a whole, 
depends very largely upon the policies of 
various Governments in regard to impor 
duties and quotas. The situation in this 
connection fluctuates a good deal and it 15 
impossible to predict the future course 0! 
events: Subject to this I am sure that we 
can look forward to further steady progres». 


PRODUCTION 


The’ work of modernising our princip2! 
Middlewich fa continues and good pro- 
gress has been . The new Vacuum Plant 
is now in initial production and it is expected 
that full, efficient output will be attained after 
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a short testing period. Other development 
<chemes at our various Factories ate moving 
catisfactoriy, and despite the difficulties 
attendant upon such major installations, the 
Factories have maintained the necessary pro- 
duction to meet the increasing demand for 
our products. 

Our constant attention is being given to 
mproving the efficiency of all our Factories, 
the objective being the economic integration 
of the various units of the Group. For 
example, a recent step taken in this direction 
hos been in the field of chemical and indus- 
trial research, a high degree of co-ordination 
having been obtained. 

Improvements in methods and economic 
management have enabled us to reduce 
-ertain costs, and these reductions, assisted 
hy the increased volume of sales, have par- 
sally offset the impact of higher wage rates 
nd of higher prices of raw and packing 


DISTRIBUTION 


Our commercial fleet is now nearing 
sirength required for our present needs, 
although further expansion may have to be 
considered if the demand from our customers 
continues to increase. 

During the past year a closer integration 
of the Group delivery system has been 
ecured, and by operating a combined service 
and joint depots encouraging economies have 
been effected. Our long distance trunk 
services have continued to ensure that our 
depots throughout the country are always 
well stocked with our products, 

The increased business now being handled 
n the London area has mecessitated the 
enlarging of our Willesden warehouse, which 
will provide additional facilities necessary to 
maintain and improve our. service to 
customers in Greater London. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Ir is with deep regret that I have to report 
the death in May last of Mr Roger Greene. 
Mr Greene was one of the original Directors 
of Cerebos (Ireland) Limited and played a 
prominent part in the formation of that Com- 
pany. His wise counsel and specialised 
knowledge will be much missed. Mr W. 
Morris Hutton, who has an intimate know- 
‘edge of the grocery trade in Ireland, has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Once again I am able to report that our 
operating subsidiaries continue to make pro- 
gress al d their successful trading is evidence 
of tt 


‘ their outstanding position in their respec- 
lve fields of the grocery and allied trades. 


STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


In a relatively short review of this kind it 
Ss only possible to touch briefly upon the 
Principal aspects of our activities during the 
year, but I trust that my comments will 
portray something of the steady progress of 
your Dusiness during the past year. 


On behalf of the Board I would like to 
“xpress Our gratitude for the devoted efforts 
of our officials and staffs of all your Com- 
panies at home and overseas, without which 
the excellent results presented to you today 
could not have been achieved. 


In conclusion, I wish to record my warm 
“PPreciation to all my colleagues on the 
Boards of Cerebos and its associated Com- 
Panies for the excellent support which they 


continue to give me in the management of 
the Group as a whole. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
Mr F. N. Patter Director retiring 
by rotation, was sede = 


The proceedings terminated with 
thanks to the Chaituae ae a voww.of 
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PROJECTILE AND ENGINEERING 
$ COMPANY LIMITED 


MR J. WADDELL’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
the Projectile and Engineering Company 
Limited was held at the offices of the com- 
pany on Tuesday, May 24, 1955, Mr J. 
Waddell (chairman) presiding. In his state- 
ment, which had been circulated with the 
accounts, the chairman said: 


ACCOUNTS 


The figures before you in the profit and 
loss account once again reflect a successful 
year’s trading, and, while the accounts will 
require no detailed analysis in this statement, 
there are a few points to which I would draw 
your attention. 


Arising from the Board’s capitalisation pro- 
posals, which were carried through in 1954, 
the authorised and issued capital of the com- 
pany now stands at £750,000, having absorbed 
the whole of the capital reserve and £300,000 
of the general reserve. In the opinion. of 
your Board, the new level of issued capital 
is more realistic than the old figure and 
much nearer the total of shareholders’ funds 
employed. 


It will be seen from the directors’ report 
that your Board now recommend a. further 
appropriation to general reserve amounting to 
£80,000, increasing the total of that reserve 
to £280,000. Following this and the other 
appropriations, there is a reduction in the 
amount carried forward on profit and 
loss account, but shareholders will have 
noticed that the “carry forward” on 
that account has been steadily rising over 
recent years. 


On the asset side of the balance sheet it 
will be noted that the additions to fixed assets 
during the year have been at a rather lower 
level than in recent years. The additions in 
the main arise from the Board’s normal prac- 
tice of replacing with modern machinery 
items of plant no longer operating at the high 
level of efficiency called for by modern pro- 
duction methods. No major plant expansion 
scheme has operated during the year, and 
your Board have considered this a period of 
consolidating the company’s position, follow- 
ing the investment in and the installation of 
a considerable amount of new plant which 
was spread over the previous three or four 
years. The good results which have flowed 
from that plant expansion and improvement 
programme have fully justified your Board’s 
confidence in the company’s progress and in 
the management. 


The turnover for the year—spread fairly 
equally over all departments—was consider- 
ably higher’ than in the previous year, but, 
under the much more competitive conditions 
prevailing, the ratio of profit showed a slight 
decline. 


DIVIDEND 


In view of the excellent trading results for 
the year, your Board has pleasure in recom- 
mending the payment of a fina] dividend of 
124 per cent, less income tax, on the 10s. 
ordinary shares which, with the interim divi- 
dend already paid, makes a total equivalent 
to 15 per cent on the present ordinary share 
capital of the company. 


MACHINERY DIVISION 


Production and sales of the “Peco” in- 
jection moulding machines and die-casting 


machines have continued to increase since 
their introduction in 1947, and the range 
of new designs will be widened from 
time to time to meet the needs of our 
customers. . 


These machines, for which there is a 
steadily increasing demand, are now re- 
nowned throughout the world, being gener- 
ally accepted as the best of their kind. Your 
company’s policy is to continue the expan- 
sion in this field of manufacture and arrange- 
ments are well in hand to provide increased 
capacity by using some of the facilities now 
provided for the manufacture of armaments, 
the production of which, in future, will be on 
a reduced scale. 


The pressure of competition in Europe 
is now becoming a little more acute, 
but “Peco” designs are subject to 
constant review and improvement and 
it is felt that all reasonable competition 
can be met. 


MOTOR INDUSTRY 


I made reference last year to the changing 
requirements of the motor industry and the 
consequent reduction in demand for the 
lighter types of chassis frames manufactured 
by your company. I am now glad to say, 
however, that during the year the reduced 
output of this section of the works has been 
more than compensated by increased produc- 
tion of commercial vehicle chassis frames, 
together with many other components for 
the industry. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


I am glad to advise shareholders that the * 


value of orders in hand still remains at a 
very high level and your Board looks forward 
te a successful year’s trading. However, I 
feel it necessary to offer a word of caution. 
In general your company now faces rather 
keener competition than in the past, with 
rising cost of labour and material, and it is 
clear that where a rise in prime production 
costs occurs, especially if accompanied by 
the need to adhere to keen selling prices, an 
encroachment on profit margins must result 
unless offset by a corresponding fall in 
indirect cost. Such reduction can only be 
gained by yet higher production efficiency. 
This term, which is so often loosely used, 
connotes among other matters effective pro- 
duction planning and routing; favourable 
tates of stock turnover; the minimising of 
the rate of labour turnover, and accurate 
costing and management-control accounting. 
You may be assured that to this important 
section of the company’s activities the closest 
attention will continue to be given. 


RISING COSTS 


In addition to rising costs your company 
is feeling the effects of the country’s shortage 
of steel sheet and plate—particularly in con- 
nection with supplies for the motor industry 
—and this, in turn, tends to control the 
volume of production in that section of the 
business, which, at the best, is likely to be 
rather lower than for last year. 

In conclusion, I would, on your behalf, like 
to thank the staff and all othe: employees 
for their efforts and co-operation durmg the 
past year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater announced a 
programme for considerable expansion in the 
paper industry at the Annual General Meeting 
of The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited 
on 25th May, 1955. The Meeting was held 
at Chester in order that shareholders could 
visit Ellesmere Port to tour the Mersey Mills 
and adjoining Multiwall Sack Factory. 


Sir Eric stated that the past year had been 
one of great achievements and great decisions. 
All plants, factories and mills had reached the 
highest production level in their history. 
Earnings for the 15-month period to December 
last exceeded £13 million, and the Directors 
recommended a final dividend of 15 per cent. 
on the Ordinary capital, which, with the 
interim dividend of 74 per cent paid last 
October, totalled 224 per cent for the fifteen- 
month period—equivalent to a rate of 18 per 
cent per annum, compared with 16 per cent 
for the previous year. All employees in the 
British Isles were to receive a bonus equal to 
three weeks’ basic pay, in recognition of the 
enthusiasm and efficiency with which they have 
carried out their duties. 

Sir Eric quoted a famous British humorous 
yeriodical (Punch) which had wittily rebuked 
a section of the British newspaper Press for 
‘artless duplicity in criticising Bowaters’ 
profits in the light of British newsprint needs. 
Punch had shrewdly pointed out that the 
greater part of Bowaters’ earnings came from 
diversified overseas interests. Sir Eric added : 
‘“ Despite the increase of £2.5.0 per ton (last 
January) the cost to publishers in the 
United Kingdom of the newsprint made in the 
home mills is still the lowest of any that they 
buy ... That increase barely covered the 
higher prices for raw materials and the cost of 
manufacture and distribution that our industry 
had had to meet. Never have we attempted, 
nor shall we in future attempt, to exploit any 
shortages in supply, and 1! believe this is 
generally well known.” 

Referring to the newspaper strike Sir Eric 
stated : * We felt it to be our duty to continue 
full production in the interests of both our 
employees and our customers. The paper 
maker has a high obligation in a democracy, 
for the spoken word is not enough to maintain 
free discussion in modern times. A free Press 
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is also essential, and the strength of a free 
Press depends ultimately upon the paper re- 
sources of the printing presses—that is to say, 
upen a regular and sufficient, might I say, 
abundant, supply of newsprint.” 


Sir Eric gave further details of the Master 
Plan for the expansion of the British mills and 
factories, and he disclosed that this develop- 
ment programme would cost about £25 
millions. The programme should be com- 
pleted in four to five years, and included two 
new paper machines at Mersey Mills and two 
at Thames Mills, thereby adding some 225,000 
tons of various grades of paper to the Organ- 
isation’s British output annually. 


In addition, a new groundwood mill would 
be built at the Mersey Mills, consuming home- 
grown wood, whilst another building board 
mill would also be built in the North. 

A further project related to the Corpora- 
tion’s recent purchase of the St. Andrew Mills, 
makers of ** Andrex ’’, “* Camelia” and other 
high-quality cleansing and toilet tissues, 
whereby Bowaters would build a factory beside 
the Thames Mills to develop to the fullest 
possible extent the tissue market. 


During the year the Bowater Steamship 
Company had been formed to: run the Cor- 
poration’s new fleet of ships, in replacement 
of a former fleet seriously depleted by war 
losses. Two new ships had been launched, 
and another would shortly be ordered. 


Speaking of the new Bowater mills in 
Tennessee, U.S.A., which began production 
last year, Sir Eric stated that the output rate, 
already high, had risen in the past six weeks 
from 145,000 to 160,000 tons of newsprint a 
year, and from 60,000 to 65,000 tons of 
sulphate pulp. The machines had also 
created an all-time world record for newsprint 
production by operating at 2,100 feet a minute. 
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>> “The strength of a free Press depends 
ultimately upon the paper resources 
of the printing presses—that is 


to say, upon a regular and sufficient 
supply of newsprint” 


ir Eric Bowater at the Annual General Meeting of The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited 


The demand for newsprint through the free 
world was extremely high, and both circula- 
tions and the sizes of newspapers continued 
to increase. It had therefore been decided to 
instal a new paper-making machine at Ten- 
nessee immediately, in addition to the two 
existing machines. The new machine should 
be in production by the autumn of 1956 and 
by 1957 it was hoped that the output of these 
machines weuld reach 275,000 tons a year. 
The additional funds needed for this develop- 
ment, $25,000,000, are being obtained entire!y 
in North America on satisfactory terms. 


The Corporation’s Canadian mills 
Corner Brook, Newfoundland, were to embark 
on a considerable expansion programme, to be 
financed entirely out of their own resources 
The Corporation had formed a_ separate 
company, The Bowater Power Compan 
Limited, to take over and operate the Dee 
Lake hydro-electric power station near 
Corner Brook, originally designed to serve 
the mills but now also serving many othe: 
customers in a rapidly develcping area. The 
resulting cash received by the Corner Bro 
company, Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp a 
Paper Mills, from the sale of these assets had 
been applied in redeeming the whole of tha 
company’s funded debt. 


It is intended that most of the cost 
British developments will be provided fro 
the Organisation’s own resources, but nm 
capital will still be required. The Corporat 
proposed shortly to offer Ordinary shares « 
favourable terms, by way of rights, to Ordina: 
shareholders, and a resolution for the incre 
of the Corporation’s capital by the creation 
additional Ordinary shares was passed at t 
Meeting. Later in the year the Directo 
hoped to be able to propose a reorganisati 
of the capital of the Corporation and 
subsidiaries in the United Kingdom, in ord 
to render the capital structure more flexible 
It is also hoped that a further funding issue « 
Ordinary shares can then be made, as fore 
shadowed in July, 1954. 





Bowater’s development programme involves, 
in the United Kingdom alone, a £25,000,000 
expansion plan. Four new high-speed paper 
machines, each costing more than £1,000,000, 
each longer than a football pitch, form the core 
of the expansion of the Organisation’s mills in 
Kent and Cheshire. 


And in the Tennessee Mills, the installatior 
of another machine alongside the two whic! 
were brought into operation as recently % 
July, 1954, will soon increase the newsprin 
capacity of these mills, the most modern in the 
world, by 50 per cent. 


The Bowater Organisation 


GREAT BRITAIN « UNITED STATES OF AMERICA - CANADA « AUSTRALIA « SOUTH AFRICA 
REPUBLIC OF IRELAND - NORWAY * SWEDEN 


Copies of the complete speech by Sir Eric Bowater, Chairman of the Corporation, are 





available on application to the Secretary, Bowater House, Stratton Street, London, WI. 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


YEAR OF GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


MR A. T. WORBOYS ON A NOTABLE DEVELOPMENT 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
London Brick Company, Limited, was held 
on May 24th at Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Mr A. T. Worboys, CBE 
(the chairman), presided, and in the course 
of his speech, said: Turning to the balance 
sheet first, you will see that under the heading 
of “Capital, Reserves and Outside Share- 
holders,” the authorised capital at £6 million 
and issued capital of £400,000 8 per cent 
Cumulative Preference Stock and {3,900,000 
Ordinary Stock remain unchanged. Including 
{292,062 unappropriated balance of profit 
and loss account, revenue reserves and sur- 
plus now amount to £1,217,062. This com- 
pares with the figure of £815,261 for the 
previous year, 

No one experienced in the running of 
manufacturing businesses can have any doubt 
of the necessity of providing adequate 
reserves. I think you will agree with me that 
our determination to pursue a sound and 
conservative financial policy is in the best 
interests of stockholders. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The trading profit and sundry income for 
the year amounted to £2,205,996, as com- 
pared with £1,940,351 for last year. After 
providing {400,000 for depreciation and 
{1,027,566 for taxation and other charges, 
there remains a net profit of £778,430. To 
this hasbeen added £290,261, the unappro- 
priated profits at the beginning of the year, 
and {16,346 for taxation adjustment of 
previous years making available a balance of 
£1,085,037. 


After deducting the transfer of £400,000 to 
general reserve, the net dividend for the 
year on the 8 per cent Cumulative Preference 
Stock, and the net interim dividends of 17} 
per cent on the Ordinary Stock, there remains 
an amount of £292,062 to be carried forward. 
The directors do not recommend the pay- 
ment of any further dividend for 1954, 


The amount distributed for the year is 
on the increased capital and is an additional 
34 per cent, or 25 per cent increase on the 
dividend for the previous year which, inci- 
dentally, benefits our employees under our 
profit-sharing bonus scheme. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Dealing now with our two Subsidiary 
Companies—Stewartby Housing Association 
Limited is in full operation and all the houses 
are let and prove of great advantage to our 
employees. 

Having regard to our increasing interest in 
Transformers (Watford) Limited, the manu- 
facturing Subsidiary Company, I feel stock- 
holders should know something of the 
Company's activities, The demand for the 
Company’s transformers by the British 
Electricity Authority and by the Area 
Electricity Boards is increasing, and a reputa- 
ton for a high standard of workmanship 
and design has been established. 


Orders received during the year are again 
a record level, some 50 per cent higher 
than the Previous year, so keeping pace with 
mcreased production facilities. 
Export business has been secured in over- 
Seas territories. The upward trend in both 


at 


orders and production has been carried for- 
ward into the current year, which inspires 
confidence in our ability to contribute to 
the development of the world’s electrical 
power distribution. 


PRODUCTION TARGET ACHIEVED 


Returning to the parent Company, the 
year has been one of great achievement. At 
our last meeting I told you that there was 
every indication that we should exceed our 
target of 2,000 millions in bricks and brick 
equivalents, and it is with some pride that I 
now tell you that we have achieved our 
ambition. The production figure for the year 
is a record—2,050 million bricks and brick 
equivalents. Our delivery figures, too, are 
greater than in any previous year in the 
Company’s history. 

Following upon the freeing of the Build- 
ing Industry from control, we have encoun- 
tered a heavy demand by private enterprise 
for houses built for sale, in addition to a 
growing demand for industrial building, but 
we hope, arising from increased production, 
to shorten the waiting period for supplies. 
This should enable our customers to make 
better planning arrangements. 


We take pride in the fact that our exten- 
sions and developments have resulted in our 
playing an important part in the national 
housing programme, a position which has 
been generously acknowledged by different 
Ministers. 


Control has gone, but we hope to maintain 
contact with our appropriate Ministries and 
give what advice and assistance are needed. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Last year I detailed our approach to de- 
velopment and instanced the co-operation 
existing between our Research, Engineering 
and Works Departments. I also mentioned 
the possibilities of a new variant to the 
range of our facing bricks. In this direction 
success was ‘achieved in the early autumn. 
The brick, now known as the “Golden 
Buff,’ was brought on to the market: in 
August, and within a matter of weeks the 
whole output was eagerly taken up, and 
today the demand is such that, within 
twelve months of introduction, steps are 
being taken substantially to increase the 
output. 


The cumulative effect of many improve- 
ments has still further raised our efficiency 
and, whilst the developments and improve- 
ments are too numerous to allow me to 
mention each individually, there is one to 
which I want to refer. It was introduced 
deliberately in an endeavour to break the 
circle of rising costs—followed by increased 
prices. 


In the spring of last year we decided to 
modify the shape and to increase the volume 
of the indentation or “frog” as we brick- 
makers call the cavity in our pressed brick. 
In making this alteration as an experiment, 
we were encouraged by the advice given to 
brickmakers by the Building Research Station 
to reduce the weight of bricks wherever 

sible. Our own favourable experience of 
ightweight building units gained over a 
period of many years from selling our well- 


known Cellular brick, in which the cavity 
principle is incorporated to the fullest 
practicable extent, still further encouraged 
us to make the change. Having demon- 
strated during this year the economy that can 
be secured by reducing the weight of bricks, 
we have recently had to decide on a standard 
shape and size of frog for future production. 
We therefore have standardised the size of 
the frog in such a manner =<: to retain the 
shape for so many years associated in the 
building industry with the efficiency of 
London Brick Company Limited. For still 
further reductions in weight we must. look 


to our Cellular bricks and to our hollow clay 
blocks. 


THE PRICE OF BRICKS 


I have previously expressed concern over 
the price of bricks and regret that it has not 
yet been possible to make a general reduc- 
tion. I am afraid this uncomfortable position 
still persists. We are entitled to some credit 
arising from increased production and effi- 
ciency which follows from our determination 
to go forward with our programme of 
research, mechanisation and imprdévements 
and although, as I say, it has not been pos- 
sible generally to reduce prices, we have beerr 
able at least since we last met to stabilise 
prices in spite of increased charges in various 
directions. These increases, which are sub- 
stantial, we have been abie to bear, but our 
hopes of maintaining this position or making 
any price reductions have received a setback 
as a result of further increases in wages, fuel 
and transport charges. 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS OF 
EXTENSIONS 


Throughout last year extensions at two of 
our hollow clay block works proceeded satis- 
factorily. Trial block production was com- 
menced at the end of December, less than 
nine months after the building had been 
raised from ground level. We now have the 
largest and most modern clay block works in 
the world, incorporating design of buildings, 
plant and machinery of which we can be 
justifiably proud, ensuring that the maximum 
use is made of mechanical handling in all 
sections. At the moment, and as part of 
this year’s programme, extensions are pro- 
ceeding at the Warboys Clay Block Works. 


In reporting to you the record output 
achieved by our Company last year, stock- 
holders will realise that this could not have 
been achieved without the full support and 
co-operation of all our staff and employees, 
and I take this opportunity of thanking them 
for their hard work and willing effort. 


You will, I know, expect a few words on 
the current position. Our order and contract 
books predict that the whole of our output 
will be eagerly taken up and we shall be 
fully extended to meet demands made upon 
us. We have now almost completed five 
months’ trading with satisfactory results and 
I look forward with confidence to the results 
that I shall place before you when we meet 


again next year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously. 


adopted. 
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PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


ANOTHER GOOD TRADING YEAR 


STEEP RISE IN OUTPUT 


MAJOR ALBERT PAM ON THE OUTLOOK 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the Pressed Steel Company, Limited, was 
held on May 25th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., Major Albert 


Pam, OBE, chairman of the company, pre- 
siding. 


The secretary, Mr F, E. Cairns, CA, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s speech, 
which had been circulated with the report 


and accounts for the year to December 31, 
1954: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am glad to f+ 
able to tell you that, as the enclosed accounts 
show clearly, we have had another good 
trading year. You will see that the profit 
for the year, after allowing fully for taxa- 
tion and for our usual reserve allocation of 
£250,000 for the increased cost of replace- 
ment of our plant, machinery and equipment, 
is £1,151,331. We therefore have to deal 
with an aggregate of £2,221,255; we have 
to deduct from this aggregate the cost of the 
service on our two issues of preference shares, 
together £38,957, and also the interim divi- 
dend paid on our ordinary stock £136,721, 
making a total of £175,678. 


Out of the balance of £2,045,577 the direc- 
tors recommend a transfer to general reserve 
of £500,000 and the payment of a final divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock of 15 per cent, 
less tax, requiring £273,442, which, enables 
the company to carry forward £1,272,135, 
against {1,069,924 brought in from last year. 
So we have increased our total distribution 
by 5 per cent and increased the carry forward 
by £202,211. 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFIT 


I realise fully that some people are dis- 
appointed with these results and believe that 
we should have shown a profit of at least the 
amount we saved by the abolition of EPL. 
But competition has increased and our cus- 
tomers are asking us all the time to reduce 
our prices so that they can compete better in 
the export markets. One of the most impor- 
tant reasons for the slightly lower profit 
margin is that we have this year had to pro- 
duce many new models, and these of course 
need a lot of extra labour during initial pro- 
duction. The ouput is slowed up and the 
costs rise until all the adjustments have been 
completed. 


We have also had to import more sheet 
steel than we used to do; this foreign steel 
is much more expensive than British, and we 
cannot pass on to our customers all the in- 
creased cost. About 30 per cent of the steel 
used in motor car bodies now has to be 
imported, which is a heavy burden on the 
industry. For years now we have been trying 
to help the British motor car manufacturer to 
reduce his export prices, and we are of the 
opinion that we have done a great deal in this 
respect, much more than is generally appre- 
ciated. 


INCREASING DEMAND 


Our output in the number of bodies and 
parts, and in the £-sterling value, has risen 
very steeply. Our customers have been in- 


creasing their demand for our products and 
in most cases we have met these demands 
fully. There are of course cases in which 
we have not been able to send out all that 
we have been asked for—this is attributable 
chiefly to the number of pressings which a 
modern motor car body requires. We fore- 
saw the heavy demand for pressings more 
than two years ago and ordered a large 
number of new presses to deal with it. But 
these new presses are only being delivered 
slowly by the British manufacturers—we have 
not bought an American-made press for many 
years, although at one time the United States 
were the only source of supply. 


NEW MACHINE SHOP 


In Cowley we have this year opened a new 
machine shop, which I am told is the best 
equipped in the country for work such as we 
do. It has all the most modern machine tools 
and equipment of every kind. It is in a new 
building and the move to this has allowed 
us so much more room where the old 
machine shop was located that we have been 
able to erect a number of assembly lines 
there, which we hadly needed. 


In Linwood we have asked Scottish Indus- 
trial Estates to erect for us the building 
which we had originally planned and then 
decided that we did not after all require at 
that time. This will enable us to construct 
the increased number of railway waggons for 
which we have received orders and also, 
possibly, other products for British Rail- 
ways for which we are now tendering. Lin- 
wood is fully occupied with railway waggon 
construction, ammunition boxes, fuselages 
for fighter aircraft, and various equipment for 
Cowley. 


Our Refrigeration Department has been 
able to maintain its previous percentual 
advantage over other makers in_ this 
country ; this applies to the combined com- 
mercial and domestic installations. Theale 
has been producing the “sealed units” for 
our refrigerators in the number we require. 
This number, of course, varies according to 
the season of the year, but as Theale works 
all out for the full 12 months, we can make 
enough for our needs. 


DECISION TO ERECT NEW 
FACTORY 


And I now get to the most important 
decision to which your directors have come 
in the recent past, and that is to erect a new 
factory within easy reach of Cowley, where 
we can manufacture and assemble those 
motor car bodies for which we have no room 
at Cowley. You know that the number of 
employees in our service was limited after 
the war to the maximum which we had em- 
ployed up to then. When the motor car trade 
expanded so largely in tht early 1950's, we 
told the local authorities that we should 
hamper the export trade if we failed to 
deliver the bodies which the trade wanted, 
and they said that, in the circumstances, they 


would close their eyes to the excess number 
we employed, 


However, we fully realised that this was 
only a temporary matter and that we must 
provide for something much more permanent. 





We had for years been trying to find a site 
not too far from Cowley, which had available 
labour. We then heard there was a suitable 
site for industrial development at Stratton 
St. Margaret in the Highworth Rural Dis. 
trict, just outside the Swindon boundary 


. . . In 
addition, Swindon Borough has a housing 
scheme which has been approved, and this 
would provide an adequate number of houses 


for those employed. 


A HANDY SITE 


This seemed to all of us to be just what 
we had been looking for and after investiva- 
tions, which were favourable, we decided to 
go on with this scheme. In January, before | 
went to America, we had agreed to build a 
factory of 300,000 square feet on the site and 
to engage labour in London. I went to see 
the site when I came back from the United 
States and found that our contractors had a 
large quantity of earth-moving equipment on 
the spot and had already levelled quite a lot 
of land and started to sink the concrete 
pillars on which the buildings will stand. We 
very much hope that by the end of this year, 
we shall be able to start production in the 
new factory at Swindon—there is plenty of 
room there for very large developments, as 
we have bought about 138 acres. There will, 
we are assured, be houses available for our 
senior staff and management -—~ this is a 
matter which we have constantly in mind, as 
we fully realise its importance. 

I did not explain how handy the new site 
at Swindon is. It is less than 30 miles to 
Oxford and convenient for Birmingham and 
Coventry, with an excellent direct railway 
service. We are all confident that this new 
extension will be of the greatest use to your 
company. I should like to add that the 
officers of the Borough of Swindon and of 
the Highworth Rural District have been most 
helpful and co-operative. 


THE FUTURE 


As to the future, this is anybody's guess. 
At present there appears to be a good demand 
for motor cars, and while this lasts we shull 
prosper ; if demand falls, we shall not make 


so much money, but we have got good 
diversification and do not depend altogether 
on motor cars, although they represent our 


most important business. I have just been 
in the United States, where generally the 
population can see no end to the expansion 
of production, although when you ask them 
wko is going to consume all that is being 
preduced by every industry, they say tha! 
there is no limit to what America can con- 
sume! This I cannot believe, and in a wiy 
the same question applies to our own 
industrial position, where production [1s 
increased enormously and is still increasing. 
In fact, in his Budget Speech the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that production 
must increase if we were to pay our 
way, but he did not say who was to buy all 
that was made. 


Finally, I hope that you will allow me, on 
your behalf, to thank the management, te 
staff and all employees for their good work 
and the interest which they have shown '" 
the past year—the results of the compa'y 
for 1954 are the best proof of this. 
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The company’s accounts were signed by 
the auditors and approved by the board 
before the announcement by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of a reduction of 6d. in the 
eandard rate of income tax. This will affect 
the accounts submitted to you herewith, but 
ae the accounts, as printed, are the audited 
. ve have no practical alternative to 
-n out in their present form. The 


accounts, 
sending th ; 
necessary 1dju was = 
accounts for 1955, but the 15 per cent divi- 
dend paid to you will be subject to a tax 
deduction of only 8s, 6d. and not 9s. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 

proposed dividend was 
nd the retiring directors, Mr F. E. 
,. and Mr W. E. Lambourn, were 


adopted ; 


approved 


Brigadier Schrieber proposed a vote of 
the Chairman and Directors and 
resolution increasing the Fees of the 
Board with effect from January 1, 1955. The 
resolution was seconded by Colonel Archdale 
and carried unanimously. 


INNS AND COMPANY 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 


Inns and Company, Limited, was held on 
May 20th in London. 
Mr Walter Wallace (Joint Managing 


Director) presided, and in the course of his 
speech said : The Company has had a good 
year’s trading, and you will be happy to know 
that every department of your business has 
had an increase in turnover during the year 
under review. This has resulted in a record 
trading profit for the year 1954, as shown 
by the accounts, of £540,378, and a net profit 
of £432,417, being increases of £107,302 and 
£80,144 respectively over those of the 
previous year. 

The Fixed Assets show, under the heading 
“Freehold Land and Buildings,” an increase 
of £52,469 over last year, and it is worthy 
of comment that the total cost to the Com- 
pany thus amounts to over £1 million and, 
after depreciation, shows a value of 
£344,603, as set out in the Balance Sheet. 


This is an asset, not only of great capital 
value, but of real trading value to your Com- 
pany, and is represented by Freehold lands 
well situated for a convenient and economical 
carrying on of your Company’s various busi- 
nesses. This asset of Freehold Land and 
Buildings is entirely free from any mortgages, 
charges, debentures, loans or other 
encumbrances. 


Your Directors’ policy has been consistent 
throughout the Company’s history in the 
maintenance of the Company’s plant at a high 
standard of efficiency, and this policy has 
been pursued during the year. 

_ Shareholders will observe from the Balance 
Sheet that the Company is in a strong 
financial position. 


| [ again call your attention to the very 
heavy 


demands made upon your Company 
in respect of taxation, and the Board regret 
that the Chancellor has not yet taken any 
Steps to allow relief in respect of wasting 
assets, as recommended by the Millard 


Tucker Committee. 


a m happy to report that trading for the 
ane year compares favourably with that 
» .2>4, all departments being operating 
sausfactorily, 
: Your ¢ ompany is well equipped to carry 
Out successfully whatever demands may be 
_ ~ Upon it in connection with any Road 
ogramme or other National Works. 
ao report and accounts were unanimously 
Ptec, and the total distribution of 30 per 


cent, less tax, o 
n the 
Sneed ordinary shares was 


P & O STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


COMPANY’S ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING, MAY, 1965 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The Chairman, Sir William Currie, GBE, 
began by thanking the staffs ashore, afloat and 
at the Agencies for loyal and efficient service. 
It was the Management’s aim to foster the 
“human touch” and make those at sea feel 
part of one family with those ashore. 


On the Accounts, the Group surplus after 
Taxation at £5,226,000 did not differ 
materially from the 1953 surplus of 
£4,953,000. The proportion of the surplus 
remaining with the P & O Company was 
£1,693,000 from which £311,000 had already 
been paid in dividend, a final dividend of 
£985,000 was proposed, making a total of 
£1,296,000 for the year, and £400,000 to be 
placed to Reserve. The deferred dividend, 
which stood in 1939 at 6} per cent, had risen 
in 1949 to 12 per cent and thereafter had 
been increased every single year. The divi- 
dend policy had thus been neither static nor 
unattractive to Stockholders. 


There had been good reasons for con- 
serving the Group reserves during the ten 
postwar years, because there had been so 
many unknown factors such as type, number 
and cost of ships for replacement ; secondly, 
the impossibility of estimating the scale and 
requirements of the trade opportunities open 
as a result of the war; and the increasing 
price levels. 


A postwar pattern had emerged last year 
which enabled them to take stock. That 
seemed an appropriate moment to look at 
their capital structure and have a survey 
made by Lazards and Deloittes. 


The financial structure of each of the im- 
portant subsidiaries and of the P & O Com- 
pany itself had been examined. Some of the 
subsidiaries were taking steps to increase 
their capital and permission had been received 
from the CIC to capitalise further P & O 
reserves and to make a new scrip issue of 
one for one. It should not be assumed that 
any larger total distribution on the Deferred 
Stock would necessarily follow from that 
issue. It was, however, the intention to 
reduce to some extent the disparity between 
the interim and final distributions. 


The non-shipowning subsidiaries were not 
a separate interest but were all linked in 


different degrees with the shipowning 
companies of the Group. It would thus 
be misleading to isolate them in the 


Accounts. 


As for the organisation of the Group, the 
P & O was both a trading and a holding 
company, but it represented historical growth 
and not deliberate creation. Subsidiaries 
were left enough freedom to keep them vital. 
P & O could only shed its trading interests 
and become purely a holding company at the 
cost of heavy additional tax burdens, so they 
had decided to follow a line of administrative 
devolution. The Chairmen of five of the sub- 
to had been appointed to the P & O 
Board. 


The practice of financing capital expendi- 
ture programmes as far as possible from the 
business was well justified. They must take 
a long-terrn view of their policy on capital 
investment, but this must eventually pay for 
itself and earn a fair return having regard to 
the risks run. 


The net dividends paid in 1954 represented 
1.1 per cent of the net assets of the Group. 
Nevertheless they were firmly convinced 


that investment in ships would be necessary 
in the future and could be made remunerative. 


TELEGRAPH 
CONSTRUCTION & 
MAINTENANCE 


The ninety-first annual general mecting of 
The Telegraph Construction & Maintenance 
Company, Limited, was held on May 24th in 
London, Mr John N. Dean, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


My first statement to you enables me to 
record another satisfactory year, despite the 
fact that the profit rate is becoming lower due 
to ever keener competition. In the early part 
of the year, orders came in very slowly for 
our cables division, particularly so far as 
power cables were concerned, but in the latter 
part there was a substantial improvement, 
and we ended the year with an order book, 
in each division, very substantially larger 
than in the opening period: in fact, our 
combined order book is nearly an all-time 
record. The effect of these leaner months, 
however, coupled with a reduced rate of 
profitability, has slightly reduced our balance 
of trading account. 


The year 1954 was again a period of 
unprecedented activity in our engineering 
division, for not only has the expansion of 
our cables division been proceeding, and the 
new plastics division at Farnborough been 
set up on a wider basis, but the Transatlantic 
telephone cable project has been transformed 
into a first-class engineering reality. 


The plastics division is very active indeed. 
Our research division has had a very busy 
and satisfactory year, and recently we have 
widened the scope of the division. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
(HOLDINGS) 


NEW SALES RECORDS 


The thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of Crosse and Blackwell (Holdings), Limited, 
was held on May 25th in London, Sir 
Sydney Parkes, CBE (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


During the year we have welcomed the 
disappearance of the last of the food controls, 
but it has not been without a steep increase 
in the price of many commodities. Then 
again we have been concerned at the rising 
tide of charges for freight, fuel and labour, 
all very important factors in our business. 
The answer to all these questions is a greater 
volume of sales. 


The products of our main trading com- 
pany, Crosse and Blackwell, Limited, con- 
tinue to enjoy an ever-widening demand, and 
I am very pleased to report a healthy increase 
in sales. 


In the overseas markets we have again 
achieved a new sales record, but import 
quotas and exchange control in some coun- 
tries have hindered full development. 


The trading profit in the consolidated 
profit and loss account amounts to {1,117,757 
and, after providing for all expenses, but 
before taxation, the total is £988,740, com- 
pared with £1,199,177 in 1953. Taxation 
takes a smaller amount, estimated at 
£522,000, against £665,000 the previous year. 
The net profit for the year is £446,679, being 
£66,846 less than in 1953. The directors 
recommend a final dividend of 7} per cent 
actual, less income tax, making a total of 
12} per cent. The report was adopted. 
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BRITISH INSULATED 
Aso eed CALLENDER’S CABLES 


GROUP TURNOVER MAINTAINED 


MR W. H. McFADZEAN ON PROBLEM 
OF RISING COSTS 


The tenth annual general meeting of British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables Limited will be 
held on June 14th in London. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor, Mr W. H. McFadzean, CA: 


Although Turnover of the Group has been 
maintained in total, Profit on Trading has 
fallen by £981,494 to £7,362,580, almost 
wholly due to lower profit rates. Many factors 
have contributed, but the two most important 
have been the uneven load and intensified 
competition. 


Competition is a challenge that must be 
accepted, and your Group are meeting it by 
ever-increasing efficiency in technique in 
production and indeed in every field of our 
activity. 


Following the fall in Trading Profit, one 
would have expected a decreased charge for 
Taxation. This charge is, however, little 
altered at the immense sum of £2,736,162, 
as the benefit of the decreased tax payable 
this year following the lower profits has, 
from a comparative point of view, been offset 
by the special credits brought into the 1953 

Accounts from (a) Excess Profits Levy 

: Refund, and (b) the release of taxation pro- 

if visions made in earlier years following settle- 
“ , ment on several major outstanding points. 


Stockholders will recall that although we 
are providing adequate Depreciation to write 
off the cost of our Fixed Assets such pro- 
vision is insufficient to provide for their 
replacement at present prices. An up-to-date 
assessment shows the necessity of increasing 
the Reserve for replacement of Fixed Assets 
to £3 million by the £500,000 now proposed. 


Having in mind the heavy capital expendi- 
ture to which we are committed, the further 
strengthening of General Reserve by £500,000 


is clearly desirable. 


Your Directors also recommend the same 
distribution to Ordinary Stockholders as was 
made Jast year, namely, a Final Dividend of 
74 per cent, less income tax (making, with 
the interim of 24 per cent already paid, a 
total of 10 per cent, less income tax), plus a 
Special Distribution of 24 per cent, free of 
income tax, out of the “Realised Capital 
Profits Reserve.” As this latter Reserve will 
then be reduced to £148,509, it will be appre- 
o% ciated that this is essentially a special dis- 
tribution. 





Total Assets now amount to almost £65 
million, with Reserves of one and a half times 
a fe the Issued Capital. 

ae As one of the largest fabricators of copper 

' in the world, the BICC Group are vitally 
concerned with the supply and price of that 
metal. - The supply position in this country 


: ‘ during 1954 was normal, but the price 
: ' increased substantially over the year and 
en there were many wide fluctuations from day 
‘ "* to day. 
i, 4 Fe 5 The problem of introducing greater 
Bie We foie i stability into the copper market is continuing 
? 


to receive the active consideration of many 
parties. I hope in the interests of the coun- 
try and the Industry an early solution will be 
found. 


We have made a good start to 1955, and 
in the absence of exceptional happenings I 
feel we can look forward to a satisfactory 
year. 












JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, 
LIMITED 


MR G. LESLIE WATES’S REVIEW 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Johnson & Phillips, Limited, was held on 
May 19th in London. 


Mr G. Leslie Wates, JP, CompIEE, chair- 
man and joint managing director, in the 
course of his speech said: The early part of 
the year was particularly difficult and the 
intake of new business was at a very low 
rate. There was, fortunately, some revival 
towards the end of the year. Costs, however, 
on all accounts continue to rise. 


I will now refer to the expenditure, exceed- 
ing £80,000, on the reconstruction of certain 
buildings and the contribution of £50,000 
towards this from the revenue reserve. We 
have taken the opportunity to extend and 
modernise the Cable Shops and also to 
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rebuild the Cable Test and Research Depart 
ment. I think I can without risk of denial 
claim that our present Paper Cable Shop is 
one of the best in England. I reported tg 
you last year that we had acquired a factor 
at New Cross and that we have called jr the 
Elizabeth Works. This will provide more 
room for certain of our departments. 


The balance sheet shows Current Assets 
at £4,721,000 and Current Liabilities, inclyg. 
ing the proposed dividend, at £1,867,000, an 
excess of liquid assets of £2,850,000, which is 
satisfactory. We have during the year issued 
the balance of the Cumulative Redeemable 
Preference Shares to assist with the purchase 
and alteration of the Elizabeth Works. 


The directors constantly have before them 
the question of provision of further capital 
for the company, but have no recommenda- 
tion in this connection to make to share- 
holders at the present time. We propose for 
the time being to rely on the Bank facilities. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 








THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LTD. 


(/ncorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


RECORD ZINC PRODUCTION 
SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S REVIEW 


The following are extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, Sir Ernest Oppennermer, which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts for 1954. 

The year under review, marking as it did the jubilee of the Company’s foundation, is of more than 
_ Fifty years ago, when the Company began operations, it was a pioneer faced by many 
obstacles in a primitive, undeveloped country; to-day the thriving town and community of Broken Hill 
These achievements are the results of a policy of courage and tenacity 

consistently pursued despite many reverses and difficulties. 
In 1954, zinc production achieved a new record and lead production was the highest since 1947. The 
fiftieth anniversary celebrations held on the 16th December last year thus set the seal on a half century 


ordinary interest. 


are evidence of its achievements. 


of courageous and successful endeavour. 


We can now claim that the Company has reached a stage of relative stability and has many years of fruitful 


activity ahead of it. 


During 1954 the London Metal Exchange prices for both lead and zinc were reasonably steady, with 

a general trend upwards, and the profit for the year shows a welcome increase of about 18 per cent over 
True, lead production was still adversely affected by continuing difficulties in the operation 

of the new lead plant; but the consulting engineers are satisfied that it is inherently sound in design, although 
the operational problems, almost inevitable with any new plant, have been more troublesome than was 


that for 1953. 


anticipated 


rhe Directors in their report refer to changes made in the balance sheet to show the Company’s capital 
and capital reserves more realistically in relation to expenditure on assets of a fixed nature. I should 
to draw the attention of members to the significance of the figures now presented. 


retained profits 


been issued monthly. 


line with that of other mining companies. 


The current capital expenditure programme provides for the erection of 365 new houses for marricd 


Africans.» During the year African conditions of employment were further improved by the institution of a non- 
contributory pension scheme and a paid leave scheme. 


service and retirement bonus payments made to African employees. 
employees who had been with the Company for 20 years were each presented with a wrist-watch as a token 


of their long service. 


Relations with the Northern Rhodesia Mine Workers’ Union and the Mine Officials and Salaried St iff 
Details of amendments to the bonus scheme for Europesa 


Association continue to be harmonious. 
employees are given in the Directors’ Report. 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 


FINANCE 
Operating profit ... 
Taxation aii 
Dividends—total e a 
Dividends—per unit of stock, net 
METAL PRODUCTION 
Tons of ore treated—short tons 
Average grade—percentage of lead 

percentage of zinc 
Production—long tons: zinc 

lead 

ORE RESERVES 
Proved reserves 
Indicated reserves 


Total extractable reserves—short tons 
Average grade—percentage of lead 

percentage of zinc 
Allocation of reserves: 


Extractable reserves—short tons: 
Oxide ore “ne 


Sulphide ore 


Total 


Broken ore in stopes underground—short tons 


Surface stockpiles—oxide ore—short tons 


which have been provided from earnings subject to taxation—are in excess of the total 
subscribed by way of share capital and share premium. 


Another change will affect the future publication of metal: production figures. In the past these h 
Your Board feels that quarterly reports, by averaging output over periods of three 
months, will give a truer picture of activity than monthly ones, and also bring the Company’s practice into 


. = eee of the Report and Accounts can be obtained from the London Office of the Company, 11 Old Jewry 


1 UKE 


These show that 


nave 


These benefits are in addition to the existing long 
In June, 1954, twenty-eight African 


1954 1953 


£1,489,973 £1,277,887 
£452,000 = £381,850 
£812,500 £650,000 
Is. 3d. is 


135,886 141,649 


19-2 18-0 
28-7 29° 
26,550 25,350 
15,000 11,510 


1,463,400 = 1,543,500 
909,100 973,700 


oo a ret > Sse 7S gl eee. 517,200 
17:3 17:2 


ia? eb eee 26-0 267 


ns eae wae 914,800 — 1,009,700 
eget 8" 4,457,700. 1,507,500 
nce wae -2,372,500 2,517,200 


159,300 140,000 
237,000 254,000 
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THE BRITISH OXYGEN 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


GRATIFYING EXTENSION OF SALES 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The British Oxygen Company, Limited, was 
held on May 24th in London. 

Mr J. S. Hutchison (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: The Consolidated 
Profit at £4,736,856 after charging Deprecia- 
tion of {2,189,618 shows an increase for 1954 
of £411.881 which came directly from a 
gratifying extension of sales and improve- 
ment in earnings of our larger Overseas 
Associated Companies. In Britain, the grow- 
ing business of the Chemicals Division made 
an additional profit contribution but con- 
«derably increased turnover of the Industrial 
and Medical Divisions no more than enabled 
us to meet reduction of selling prices in some 
spheres and to absorb increase of costs in 
others. There was little change in the Equip- 
ment and Electric Welding fields. 


INDUSTRIAL AND MEDICAL DIVISIONS 


In Britain, 1954 was a year of marked 


expansion in the use of Industrial gases. 
The increase in oxygen sales was again mainly 
in the larger quantity bracket and we have 
passed on the benefit of increased scale in 


price reductions and in absorption of cost 


nN 


INCTCaS€S. 

Dissolved Acetylene and Propane have 
shown satisfactory sales increases in relation 
to their use as fuel gases with oxygen. 

Argon maintains its rapid advance in 
popularity for special welding and other 
purposes where an inert atmosphere is of 


importance. Our policy of continual price 
reduction as use grows has helped to estab- 
lish Argon in a very short. time as a gas of 


considerable industrial importance. As 
expected, sales of the other rare gases again 
increased although the totals remain rela- 


tively small. 


Sales of Medical Oxygen, Nitrous Oxide 
and other anaesthetic gases grow steadily 
and the criterion here, of course, is excellence 


t 


rather than quantity. 


OXYGEN SUPPLY POLICY 


Our policy is to make oxygen available to 
each type of user on the most economic basis, 
supported by a very progressive technical 
service and with reliability of supply. Four 
principal methods are used. Small, inter- 
mittent or scattered demand is met most 
easily and cheaply by supply in high-pressure 
cylinders, and this is a daily supply service. 
Larger demand on one site is met more 
conveniently and more economically by the 
installation of liquid oxygen evaporating 
equipment in customers’ premises, which 
gives great saving in transport, and in 
handling when the oxygen is piped to the 
points of use. This second method caters 
for Guantities of from 20,000 cu ft to 
« milion cu ft or more per week. In the 
third case of greater use again, increased 
convemience and balance in economics 
are afforded by a supply pipelined direct 
from a nearby oxygen producing works 
which may be directly matched to use 
by the simple opening and closing of 
a valve. 

_ Lastly, where there is a really large con- 
Uunuous use in the chemical, steelmaking and 
gasification industries for example, a case 
arises for the special siting of an oxygen 
Production plant in proximity to the main 


Point of use, and we have several such pro- 


ects in hand. At this end of the scale 
oxygen is measured in tons and when a ton 
Oxygen is 26,000 cu ft and a “ a 


oxygen plant may produce 100 tons cr 200 


tons or more of oxygen per day seven days 
per week, it will be understood just how 
soundly the economics of such a supply 
must be based and the value there is in our 
long experience in the problems involved in 
such cases. 


PROSPECTS 


In the main Industrial Gas field in Britain 
costs are still moving against us. We know 
that we shall have a large increase in sales 
but this will lie mainly in the very large 
quantities category which is accorded the 
keenest price basis. These very large addi- 
tional supplies, too, are drawn from costly 
new plants which require time to settle into 
their due place in the general economy of 
our nation-wide organisation. I do not 
foresee, therefore, any great change in the 
results of the Industrial Division during the 
nine months’ period to the new balancing 
date on September 30th next. 


Equipment manufacture and _ Electric 
Welding interests are governed by notable 
increases in costs and improvement is likely 
to be gradual rather than quick. 


The Chemicals Division should maintain 
its as yet modest contribution to our profits 
despite the sharp continental and other com- 
petition its various products have to face. 


Our Overseas Companies continue to enjoy 
favourable conditions. Last year, I sug- 
gested, correctly as it turns out, that there 
might be some improvement Overseas—this 
year I am sure there will be. 


Overall, there are many features of encour- 
agement and I look to a favourable result in 
1955. Our whole business today is entering 
a phase of wide development, full of oppor- 
tunity, and I have great confidence in the 
outcome. A development phase, however, 
can be an expensive phase, and I am sure 
it is wise to take a prudent view about te 
en in results to be expected—at 

rst. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


UNITED MOLASSES 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of United Molasses Company Ltd. will be 
held on June 14th in London: 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman and joint managing 
director, Mr G. W. Scott, CBE, for the year 
1954: 


The combined gross profits of the com- 
pany and its proportion of subsidiary com- 
panies’ profits amounted to £4,313,573, 
compared with £4,946,906 for the previous 
year. This reduction in gross profits bears 
out my forecast of twelve months ago, namely 
that the impact of lower shipping freights 
would result in some decline. In spite of 
this, however, the net profits show a small 
increase from £1,277,873 to £1,319,427 en- 
tirely due to the reduction in the charge for 
taxation largely occasioned by the welcome 
lifting of excess profits levy and the relief 
obtained from investment allowances. 


Once again in order to supplement the 
return to ordinary stockholders your direc- 
tors have felt justified in recommending in 
addition to the final dividend, that a special 
cash distribution of 4 per cent, not subject 
to income tax, be paid out of the capital 
profits which have been credited to the 
capital reserve during the year. 


Molasses prices during 1954 remained 
relatively stable and reasonable and these 
conditions were largely responsible for an 
increase in consumption. Furthermore, the 
exceptional value of Molasses for animal 
feeding purposes is becoming more widely 
appreciated. 
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Present indications are that the gross 
profits‘ for the ensuing year will be satis- 
factory, but possibly at a slightly ‘ower level 
than those for 1954. Profits should, how- 
ever, be maintained at a level sufficient to 
cover normal dividend requirements. 





THE SEA INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


GROUP ASSETS EXCEED £16 MILLION 


The seventy-ninth annual general meeting 
of The Sea Insurance Company, Limited, 
was held on May 24th at the Exchange Hotel, 
Liverpool. A statement by the chairman, 
Major A. Harold Bibby, DSO, DL, had been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1954. 


Before dealing with the accounts for 1954, 
Major Bibby referred to the increase in 
capital and said that of the authorised capital 
increase from 500,000 to 1 million shares, 
only 100,000 shares had so far been issued, 
the balance of 400,000 remaining under the 
control of the directors ; he added that the 
new issue had been an unqualified success. 


There were no changes to report in either 
the head office or local boards during the 
year, but a local board had been established 
in South Wales and Mr Julian S. A. Hodge 
and Mr Cyril R. Morgan had agreed to 
become the first members. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Referring to the accounts, the chairman 
reported that the total income of the com- 
pany, excluding life and capital redemption, 
amounted to £4,047,700, as compared with 
£4,130,483 in the previous year. 


In connection with marine business, pre- 
miums had fallen from £1,992,678 to 
£1,827,407. These figures reflect the con- 
tinued policy of restricting underwriting and 
of declining to accept business which gives 
no reasonable prospect of profit. 


Nineteen-fifty-three marine underwriting 
account has been closed after charging 
£487,346 to meet outstanding claims and a 
credit balance of £132,298 has been trans- 
ferred to the profit and loss account. 


The premium income of the fire depart- 
ment amounted to {1,213,266 and a profit of 
£80,074 was transferred to profit and loss 
account. 


Major Bibby reported that for the first time 
the accident department premium income had 
exceeded {1 million, although the year’s 
results had been unprofitable and the account 
shows a loss of £69,440. 


Turning to the Beacon Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, accounts, the chairman 
referred to the marked progress of the life 
assurance and capital redemption accounts. 
The life assurance fund has increased by 
nearly £500,000 and total new business 
reached a record figure of £7,028,413. 


A sum of £135,000 has been reserved for 
United Kingdom taxation. 


A final dividend of 15 per cent was 


approved, making 25 per cent for the year, 
the same as the previous year. 


The total group assets now stand at 
£16,252,935, an increase of £504,963 over last 
year. The market value of investments is 


substantially in excess of the value shown in ° 


the balance sheet. 


The Accounts were adopted and Major 
Bibby paid tribute to the work done during 
the year by the Company’s agents at home 
and abroad. The Meeting closed with a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman and Directors, also 
officers and staff of the Company. 
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HIGHLANDS & 
LOWLANDS PARA 
RUBBER COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR T. B. BARLOW’S REVIEW 


The Forty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of The Highlands & Lowlands Para Rubber 


Company, Limited, was held on May 24th in 
London. 


Mr T. B. Barlow, the Chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The Accounts 
for 1954, after allowing £67,255 for deprecia- 
tion of buildings and machinery, show a 
group profit of £64,337 which is within £150 
of the 1953 figure. It has been possible to 
write back £38,000 of Taxation over-reserved 
im previous years and with the balance from 
1953 there is a sum of £154,612 to appro- 
priate. The Board have transferred £28,500 
to Replanting Reserve, £46,500 to Taxation 
Reserve, and recommend a dividend of 10 per 
cent costing £26,995, and £52,617 is carried 
forward. A cash distribution of 2} per cent 
costing £11,737 is also recommended and, 
being of a Capital nature, the 2} per cent will 
not attract either income tax or surtax. 


One of the financial papers in reviewing 
the Company’s Accounts states that the estate 
cost of production of rubber was 10.8d. per 
Ib, a statement which may easily be mis- 
leading because it refers only to estate 
expenditure and omits export duty and cess 
1.54d., depreciation 3.01d., freight and selling 
charges .88d., London expenses .27d,, and 
replanting 1.5d., which gives a total of 18d. 
per Ib. All these are necessary items to the 
continued production of rubber, and pre- 
suppose that it is sold on c.if. terms. A 
further 4d. for landing should be added to 
give a cost figure comparable to the London 
spot price, 

Your Board have for many years refrained 
from quoting figures of cost because they can 
be calculated in so many different ways. The 
true figures, which must of course include 
either replanting expenditure or obsolescence 
allowance. 


Estates—The chief event is that during 
the year 632 acres have been replanted of 
which 54] acres were rubber and 91 acres 
oil palms. The rubber figure constitutes a 
record for the Company and although 541 
acres of old rubber have been cut out, the 
crop for the year increased from 3,576,762 lb 
to 3,750,286 lb and the crop per acre rose 
from 421 Ib to 467 lb. 


NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


It would be idle to ignore the very great 
increase in synthetic production and now that 
many of the American synthetic plants have 
been sold to private interests, which are the 
chief consumers, there can be no doubt that 
they will continue to be worked to the 
greatest financial advantage and there will be 
keen competition for the natural rubber 
market. 


The potential outlets for rubber are so vast 
and are expanding so rapidly that there does 
not seem to be cause for undue alarm, but 
it is idle to overlook the fact that the producer 
of the synthetic product is often directly 
controlled by a consumer and therefore knows 
exactly what is required. In this way the 
synthetic rubber industry conforms to most 
modern industries which by their vertical 
organisation recognise and act upon the fact 
that distribution is a function of production. 


If the plantation industry is to hold its 
position no time must be lost in improving 
the plantation product. Much work has 
already been done in the matter of technically 
classified rubber. This Company was one of 
the earliest to make use of the assistance 
offered in this matter by the RRI, but this 
can only be the beginning of the process of 
producing a natural product with the required 
physical and chemical characteristics. 


The time is probably soon coming when 
it will no longer suffice to produce a com- 
modity to be sold on its appearance. And 
if in the face of the growing competition of 
a synthetic product with uniform chemical 
reaction, natural rubber is marketed as a 
substance of varying chemical and physical 
reactions, the outlook will be dim. 


There can be no doubt that if Malaya is 
to retain its advantage and main source of 
revenue, the industry must agree on consider- 
ably greater scientific research. 


OUTLOOK 


Singapore has had its local elections and 
returned a Labour Party to office. The Malay 
States are to hold their elections in July and 
it would seem probable that the local leaders 
will recognise the necessity for maintaining 
and attracting foreign capital, for it is only 
by foreign capital that Malaya has been built 
up during the last 60 years into one of the 
most prosperous territories in the world. 


As to our prospects for the current year, 
palm oil is a quiet market at about £80 a 
ton and in view of the weight of current and 
near-future shipments from West Africa it 
would not be surprising if the market goes 
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lower. The Company’s estimated palm oil 
crop for 1955 of 1,900 tons is 150 tons more 
than the previous year. With just over 1,000 
acres of young palms planted in 1959 and 
1951 coming into bearing, the palm oil crop 
will continue to increase. 


World production and consumption of 
natural rubber appear to be evenly balanced 
at 1,845,000 tons and 1,830,000 tons 4 
difference of 15,000 tons in totals of this order 
is obviously of very little consequence. Th: 
current price of about 27d. per lb 5 
apparently reasonably satisfactory both to 
producers and consumers alike, so that the 
outlook for the current year—always provid. 
ing nothing unforeseen occurs—would appear 
to be fairly good. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted, 


E. POLLARD AND 
COMPANY 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
E. Pollard & Company Limited was held 
on May 24th in London. 


Mr H. Edward Pollard (chairman and 
managing director), who presided, said: 


The profits for the year are £191,000, 
which is a decrease of about £3,000. 

In April, 1955, a Capital Dividend of 
£80,000 was received from a Subsidiary 
Company and your directors are recom- 
mending a Capital Dividend out of this sum 
at the rate of 20 per cent on the Ordinary 
Share Capital. This dividend will be paid 
without deduction of Income Tax and will 
not be subject to Income Tax or Sur-Tax in 
the hands of the shareholders. 


Taking the year as a whole, I feel that the 
results were satisfactory. We experienced, 
particularly in the latter half of 1954, a 
stronger demand for all our products. 


As regards the Shopfitting section, the 
improvement was concentrated in the last 
three months of the year, and then almost for 
the first time since the war ended we were 
at full production. 


There has been a very steady increase in 
the sales of Hammond and Champness high 
quality, fast silent lifts. Haskins Rolling 
Steel Shutters have a substantial export trade 
as well as a very steady home market demand. 

Competition has been fairly strong in bath 
these products, but we ended the year with 
a record book of contracts. 

We are starting 1955 with a full order book 


The report was adopted 
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The Council invites applications for an ASSISTANT LECTURE- 
SHIP IN AGRICULTURE with special reference to Farm Managa- 
ment and Work Husbandry. Applicants should have an honours 
degree in Agriculture or Agricultural Economics or possess equivalent 
qualifications. The salary will be within the range of £550 p.a. to 
£650 p.a.—Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
by whom applications should be received not later than June 30. 





I EECHAM GROUP LIMITED have a vacancy for an Assistant 
Technical Controller for their Overseas Division. The successful 
applicant must be a Qualified. Chemist or a Qualified Chemical Engi- 
neer and must have held the position of Works Manager of a factory 
within the Pharmaceutical or Chemical Industry and be experienced 
in modern production methods. The position entails co-ordinating 
the technical activities of Overseas factories (under the direction of 
the Technical Controller) in the field of both production and quality 
control and will necessitate visiting overseas factories when neces- 
ary. Profit Participation and Pension Schemes in operation.—Apply 
in writing only, giving full details of age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, to Personnel Controller, Beecham Group Limited, 68 Pall Mall, 
London, 8.W.1. 
Ce. SECRETARY AND ACCOUNTANT shortly required 
/ by leading wholesale fashion firm to take full charge of its office 
administration. Five-day week. Responsible and progressive posi- 
tion with good salary. perience of punched cards, useful but not 
essential.—Write Managing Director, Dorville, 14 John Prince's 
Street, London, W.1 


}CONOMICS Graduate, several years’ experience Market Research, 


4 seeks position. as economist with manufacturing company 
operating or developing a market research department.—Box 


. 





ULSTER FARMERS’ UNION 
Applications are invited for the position of 
J DEPUTY SECRETARY 
whose duties will include work in connection with the establishmen 
of Agricultural Marketing Schemes and the compiling of stalis‘\va 
and economic records relating to Northern Ireland agricul'u 

Applicants who possess a University degree in law or in economics 
will receive prior consideration. An agricultural background is 4 
desirable asset, 

Subject to qualifications and experience, the salary will be £1,'"") x 
£50 to £1,250 and the upper age limit will be 40. The appoin!men 
is subject to a probationary period of one year. i 

Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, to be address 
to The General Secretary, Ulster Farmers’ Union, 18 Donegall Syuare 
Fast, Belfast, not later than Saturday, June 11, 1955. 


| Prapbor par anal opportunity and good prospe:ts for three teciinical 
and business managers for expanding private companies 
situated 15 miles S.W. of Central London, engaged in Domestic Apr! 
ances, Refrigeration and Automatic Controls respectively. Salaries 
offered range between £1,000 and £1,500 p.a.—Applicants between 7 
and 45 to furnish, in confidence, particulars of age, education q'atl' 
cations, experience, present and required emoluments to Box %». 
yscancs with reputable London Company for British-born jan 
} aged 35-45. Qualifications: Sales Executive on a national “4 
with proven record. University education preferred. Fluent Frenc 
and German an advantage. Perfect health. Car driver. Good mixer. 
Four-figure post with permanency and prospects.—Box 967. 
Cea employing approximately 200, dealing with consumer 


bo tee and selling to electrical industry, require Sales Manager. 
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ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE OF EAST AFRICA 
principal: Major General C, Bullard, CB, CBE, B.Endg, 
MIMechE, MIEE.) 
Me are invited for the following posts in the Commerce 
Departm tenable from January, 1956: 
eeeTeRER and ASSISTANT LECTURER in ACCOUNTANCY, to 
~~ +o final professional standard. Candidates should have pro- 
fications and, preferably, degrees; also professional 
af. 22 yr § xperience, 
ECT m in LAW, to teach mercantile and company law to final 
Se iaatil level: ability to teach other legal subjects, such as 
oe nglish law and law of real property, to lower level an 
ca eece. Candidates should be graduates, preferably with pro- 
foanid? nd teaching experience, but accountants with experience 
ete : egal subjects would be considered. 
LECT R in PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION and ECONOMICS. 
“ve igne good hons. degree, experience of teaching P.A. to 
nied ndard, ability to assist with teaching of economics. Know- 
a. ee -~nisation and methods an advantage. 
ee cTeTANT LECTURER in ECONOMICS and GEOGRAPHY, to 
re nter. standard. Qualifications: degree and, preferably, 
> ne rience. : 
The colleze. established under an autonomous Governing Council 
» the Royal. Technical College of East Africa Act, 1954, is being 
iy in Nairobi as the main instrument in British East Africa of 
yor technical and commercial education for students of all races 
and Wi imit first students in March, 1956. 
” Salar les (including temporary c.o.la.): Lecturers, £1,162- 
+67 pa.: Assistant Lecturers, £937-£1,241 p.a., or slightly lower for 
tr staff wishing to retain Colonial Government pension 
ies quoted are for staff who would contribute to oposed 


transfer? 


College pensions scheme or maintain existing rights under, é.g., 
FSSU or Ministry of Education, with College ae Sores s 
contributions.) Starting salaries according to qualifications and 
experience. Partly furnished houses or flats provided, rent accord- 
ing to salary. Free first class passages to and from Kenya on first 
appointment, leave and normal retirement for persons appointed and 
wives: up to equivalent of ome adult passage for dependent children 
under 21. Leave on full salary at rate of four days for each month's 
resident service. Tours of service 24-36 months. 

Write for further information to an Advisory Committee on 
Colonial Colleges, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Closing date 
for applications (six sopies) Jume 20, 1955, 





NEW ZEALAND MARKET 

A well-established, keen and experienced importing firm with 

first-class trade credentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and 
Christchurch desires to expand its activities, We seek exclusive 
agencies from manufacturers. Can we discuss the sale of your 
product in New Zealand ? References Bank of New South Wales, 
London, Write direct to Mair and Co (Importers), Ltd., P.O. Box 
1477, Christchurch, N, 


B.Sc.(ECONOMICS) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


provides postal tuition for the above Degree (open without residence), 
which is a valuable qualification tor executive appointments in conf- 
merce or industry, governmént or municipal posts. The College 
founded 1887, is an Educational Trust, Highly qualified Tutors. Low 
fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for London ees and Diplomas. 


free from Registrar (60), Burlington House, Cambridge. 


ce Fk ACCOUNTANT: Departmental stores group (5,000 em- 
ployees) invites applications for this senior executive appoint- 
ment at its head office in Liverpool, Candidates should be about 
35 years of age, professionally qualified, and have a minimum of 
10 years’ experience in indust The company seeks a man who has 
wide experience of the introduction and application of budgetary 
control , he should alse be conversant with the most modern account- 





ing and statistical methods, In addition he must have an enquiring 
mind accustomed to the production of control information, rather 
than mere figures, for management, The commencing salary will be 
i200) per annum plus pension rights under a contributory scheme. 
Applications, stating age, education, full details of career and salaries 


earned should be made to C r Brothers and Co., Chartered 
Accountants, 14 George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C.4, 
(KEE IST required by large Rubber Factory situated in the London 
area. This post is a unique opportunity presenting unparalleled 
Prospects for an energetic, capable and experienced man; salary 
nimnum £1,100 per year, but according to ability and experience; 
ntributory pension scheme, together with use of car. Housing 


accommodation would be provided if necessary.—Applications to be 


{ 


vm te Box °%63 and will be treated in the strictest of confidence. 

~~ ‘KERS' HOLIDAY ORGANIZATION.—1955 Summer School, 
vemocracy in the Atomic Age.” Buxton, August 13-27. 

eakers include H, J. Blackham, Prof. E. Devons, Prof. S. E. 


per the Rev. G. J. G. Grieve, Wilfrid Harrison, Sir Will Lawther, 
‘kk, fi. Levy, D. A. Routh.—For details apply to The T.H.O., 
Sa pnton Street, London, W.C.1. Visitors from abroad especially 


(PRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT,"’—Pitman Home Study for all 
sa, Anagement and Secretarial Examinations ; also Hospital 
“ministration, Personal tuition, etails of courses from Pitman 
3F 





hondence College, 54, Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey. 
ORE YOU BUY those shares, see what the Investors’ 
ronicle has to say. It ig the best-informed and widest-read 


{ 


f 


qnancial ba pom cx issues free of charge from 30 Grocers’ Hall 
ur WOndon, he Nn hee 
[THE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 


aoe invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History 

i ae ~ervices, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 

S _ OTYPING (MACHINE SHORTHAND), the modern method of 

correr J&, Rotes, dictation and verbatim reports. For prospectus of 
retarial courses ineluding Stenot ing, call, write, or ‘phone 


Palantype ¢ 
HOLKO g1gg@8® 228/231 High Holborn, W.C.1. ‘ Telephone: 





Angio-Egyptian Sudan : £5. 10s. 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 
: & 
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COLEG PRIFYSGOL CYMRU 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Applications are invited from graduates of any British or Common- 
wealth University for two Research Studentships in the social 
sciences, The Studentships (of an annual value -of £300-£400) 
will be awarded for one year in the first instance, but will 
normally be renewed for a second year. Applicants should state 
their proposed subject of research, which should be within the fields 
covered by Economics (including Agricultural Economics), Economic 
and ‘Social History (including Welsh History), Human Geography 
and Anthropology, International Politics, Political Philosophy and 
Law.—Applications, giving the names of two referees and addressed 
to the Registrar, should be received not later than July 23rd. 


P. J. CARROLL & COMPANY, LIMITED 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURERS, DUNDALK, IRELAND 


invite applications from suitable, qualified Accountants for 
the position of ‘‘ Comptroller,” which will be an interesting 
post with a substantial salary and excellent prospects. 

Considerable importance will be attached to the personality 
and presence of a candidate, who must have experience in 
Manufacturing Industry, together with a sound knowledge 
of Budgetary Control, Standard Costing, Forecasting, Statis- 
tical Methods and the provision of control information for 
= Management. 

ndidates should address their applications, giving full 

details of age, experience and qualifications, and marked 
‘** Comptroller,’ to the Chairman, P. J. Carroll & Company, 
Limited, Dundalk, Ireland. 


EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 


Buyers requiring rigid and flexible tubes and sections in 
thermoplastic materials should ask for a quotation from 
Mariey Extrusions Limited, Dept. 99, Lenham, Maidstone, 
Kent, Harrietsham 381, 

Y ENT.—ABSOLUTE TRANQUILLITY within easy daily reath. A 

most outstanding old cottage, unique and beautiful situation, 
rare period perfection and modernisation. Four large bedrooms, two 
large and one small reception, built-in garage, picturesque outbuild- 
ings, ———— half-acre garden entirely enclosed by stream and wall. 
R.V. £36, price much below valuation, substantial mortgage.— 
BM/ABE, W.C.1. 
N ORE BUSINESS AWAITS YOUR EXECUTIVES if they have 

the use of a 1955 self-drive car. Lowest possible rates. Contract 
hire by arrangement. No maintenance costs. Choice of over 200 
cars and 12 different models. Also guaranteed repurchase scheme 
and Autopak self-drive package tours in GB and Europe. Ask your 
secretary to write for new brochure giving full details.—Autohall, 
Dept. 2, 302-6 King Street, Hammersmith, W.6. Riverside 2881. 
Cables, Autohall, London, 
'I,HE BScECON DEGREE of London University is open to all 

without University residence. It is a valuable qualification for 
ambitious men and women engaged in accountancy, secretaryship, 
banking, finance. commerce, public services. Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) 
provides postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
two) examinations, at reasonable fees. More than 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have passed London BScEcon (Final) exams, since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, MA, LLD, Director of Studies, 
Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 

CONOMICS GRADUATE (female) required by Large Motor 

Manufacturing Organisation. Analytical mind and good know- 
ledge current economic developments in major countries essential. 
Duties will cover study of changing conditions and relationship with 
ones trade of UK. Apply, stating full qualifications. experience 
and age.—Box 950 

NGLO-GERMAN ASSOCIATION: A discussion between Mr Peter 
4i% Tennant. Overseas Director of the F.B.I., and Miss Alison 
Outhwaite, of The Economist, with Lord Pakenham as Chairman, on 
‘* Germany between East and West."’ The present trend of German 
political thinking in the light of the Koenigswinter Conference. At 
the British Council Cinema, 6 Hanover Street, W.1, on Wednesday, 
June ist, at 6.30 p.m. Tickets 2s. 6d. each (Members free). 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Examinations—BScEcon, LLB and other external London 
University Degrees; Law Society; Bar; Accountancy; Banking; 
Secretarial; Civil Service: Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
cation etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects. 
—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


G 9/2) 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 





| Other Notices appear on pages 809 and 826. " 
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This drying kiln is but one process in the C.Z.C. chemicals, so is production adapted and enlarged 


o Fluorine chemicals division at Avonmouth. As ever to meet the commercial demand, Fluorines have a 
great future and Consolidated Zinc Corporation 


who are pioneers in this field, are ready to meet it. 


increasing research in the magnificent laboratories 


yields more potentialities of this new group of 





THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, C.l 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, 1 
37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 








